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THE LIGHT OF BETHLEHEM. 


BY JOHN B, TABB, 

’T1s Christmas night! the snow, 
A flock unnumbered lies: 

The old Judean stars aglow, 
Keep watch within the skies. 








An icy stillness holds 
The pulses of the night; 
A deeper mystery infolds 
The wondering Hosts of Light. 


Till, lo, with reverence pale 
That dims each diadem, 
The lordlicst, earthward bending, hail 
The Light of Bethlehem! 
$T, CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcoTT CITY, Mb. 
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THE POET’S SEAT. 


AN IDYLL OF THE SUBURBS. 











BY AUSTIN DOBSON, 





It was an elm-tree root of yore, 

A lordly trunk until they lopped it; 
And weighty, said those five who bore 

Its bulk across the lawn, and dropped it; 
Not once or twice, until it lay, 

With two young pear trees to protect it, 

* Safe where, the poet thought, one day 
The curious pilgrim would inspect it. 





He saw him with his poet’s eye, 

The tall Maori, turned from etching ° 
The ruin of St. Paul's to try 

Some object better worth the sketching; 
He saw him; and it nerved his strength, 


What time he hacked and hewed and scraped it, 


Until the monster grew at length 
The masterpiece to which he shaped it; 


To wit—a goodly Garden-Seat, 
And fit alike for Shah or Sophy, 
With shelf for cigarets complete, 
And eke one lower down for coffee. 
He planted pansies round its foot 


(*‘ Pausies for thoughts!’’) and rose and arum: 


The motto (that he meant to put) 
Was “ Ille angelus terrarum’”’— 


But oh! the change (as Milton sings), 


“The heavy change!’”’ When May departed, 


When June with “ its delightful things ” 


Began to lose its sylvan brown, 

Grew cracked and mildewy and spotted; 
And (tho the Poet nailed it down) 

It still flapped up and dropped and rotted. 


Nor was this all. It grew the scene 
Of vague (and viscous) vegetations; 
Queer fissures gaped with oozings green, 
And moist, unsavory exhalations; 
Faint wafts of wood decayed and sick; 
Till, where he meant to carve his motto, 
Strange, leathery fungi sprouted thick, 
And made it like an oyster grotto. 





In short, it grew a Seat of Scorn, 

Nude, shameful, till its last disaster. 
From end toend, one April morn, 

Twas riddled like a pepper-caster; 
Drilled like a vellum of old time; 

And musing on this final mystery, 
The Poet left off writing rhyme, 

And took to studying Natural History. 


This was the turning of the tide. 
His five-act play is still unwritten; 
The dreams that now his soul divide, 
Are more of Lubbock than of Lytton.* 
“ Ballades ” are “ verses vain ”’ to him, 
Whose first ambition is to lecture 
(So much is man the sport of whim!) 
On “ Insects and their Architecture.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Was come and gone, the rough bark started, 





*L., The author of “ Lucile.” 





“GOD REST YOU, MERRY GENTLEMEN.” 
A NEW WORLD CAROL. 








BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 





To all who in Australia a Merry Christmas keep, 

We send our blithest greetings from the land you still 
call home. 

All we who have been wanderers across the Southern deep, 

To all who in Australia a Merry Christmas keep. 


To all you who your tables with old English dinners heap, 
To all you jolly Bushmen who on lonely stations roam, 
Toall who in Australia a Merry Christmas keep, 
We send our blithest greetings from the land you still 
call home. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


- 
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BETWEEN NIGHT AND MORNING IN SOUTH- 
WESTERN ENGLAND. 





BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
PROFESSOR OF POETRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 





STILL, still—so still that you might carve, 
Like marble in the bed, 

Vast blocks of solid silence, from 
The night around us spread. 

Till stealthy-glimmering Dawn with gray 
Dilutes the ebon dark, 

And, tuning for the sky his song, 
Awakes the woodland lark. 


Thou Dawn that silent flood’st the vale, 
Wilt flood the vale with song, 
As open’d beak and fluttering wing 
In their green nurseries throng. 
With those who chant His praise and float 
Through Heaven their ordered way, 
God’s little ones of hedge and holt 
Their angel service pay. 


Now o’er the bay a second sea 
Of liquid amber swims; 

Each grove now to the gracious light 
Breaks forth in thankful hymns; 

With jocund cry the blackbird trim 
Leaps on the dewy lawn. 

O snow soft silence of the night! 
O music of the dawn! 

LYME REGIs, DORSET. 


itn 





THE CAPTIVES OF CHARON. 





(Romaic.) 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Why are the mountains darkened, 
And wet, as if with tears ? 

Is it the sword of the north wind, 
Or the rain’s long flight of spears ? 


Neither the winds that smite them, 
Nor the rains incessant shed; 

It is the constant presence 
Of Charon and the dead! 


Before him he drives the young men, 
Behind he drags the old, 

And seated on his saddle 
The children he doth hold, 


The old men supplicate him, 

Their hands the young men wring; 
‘*O halt beside some village, 

Beside some flowing spring, 


That the old may quench their thirst there, 
The young the discus throw, 

And the children pluck the flowers 
That on the margin grow.” 


But Charon smiling sternly 
Pursued his gloomy way: 
‘*T halt beside no village, 
And by no spring I stay. 
‘*For mothers coming for water 
Would know the babes they bore, 
And their late-lost wives the husbands— 
And none could part them more!”’ 


So over the mountains Charon, 
With swift and silent tread, 
Upon his black horse mounted, 





Compels the captive Dead! 
New YorE.CITY. 
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Goop old Aunt Susan lived with her nephew and his 
very impulsive and gifted sonsand daughters. She acted 
to them as a kind of external conscience. ‘‘ Now be 
careful,” was often her good-by counsel. She rejoiced in 
everything nice and good, and she deprecated anything 
in this category being over-done. Her nephew had on 
his mind the burden of a speech. The minister was to 
have a “ presentation,” in view of years of faithful ser- 
vice, and her nephew, being a trustee, was to make the 
presentation speech. She was going; but he had to go in 
advance. ‘‘Good-by, Auntie,” said he. ‘‘Good-by, 
Charley; now mind, don’t overdo it.” She did not want 
anything not true to the truth of things. 

How many will joyously keep the coming Christmas 
need not be told; nor will there be any want of eloquent 
exhortations and beautiful prose-poems on the subject. 
Let me take, for the occasion, the place of Aunt Susan, 
and put down, in plain speech, some timely cautions re- 
garding Christmas times. My paper will at least be a 
little out of the line of such contributions. 

In the best days of Clemens Alexandrinus—the begin- 
ning of the third century—the Eastern Church fixed our 
Lord’s birth on January 6th; the Western on December 
25th. The Scriptures fix no date, and so there was this 
difference. But Eastern life was, as early as the time of 
Chrysostom—say 386—being molded by Western, and 
the Natalis of the West was being accepted in the East, 
and kept on December 25th. On the discussions as to 
the actual birthday of our Lord there is no need to enter. 
Lightfoot, Jablonsky, and Hunter, according to the 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, ‘‘ inveigh against the date 
as arbitrary.” We make no point here except to remark 
that there is room for the revision of Church traditions. 
We must hot commit ourselves to dates in our carols, 
lest the infidels should be led to justify their stand by 
pointing to Christian credulity. 

Nor must we forget the appropriate character to be 
given to our memorials of the incarnation. In the Mid- 
dle Ages they showed the manger with the Virgin beside 
it and chanting angels all around. It was theatrical— 
not devotional. Even as late as fifty years ago a doll, 
decorated with lights, was rocked on the Cathedral spire 
of Tiibingen on Christmas night, with the accompani- 
ment of a band of wind instruments. No wonder that, 
to quote from Schaff-Herzog, ‘‘in the household also, 
the festival gradually sank down into a mere revelry.” 
So far at this season did the Abbot of Misrule go in Eng- 
land and the Abbot of Unreason in Scotland on the line 
of disorder and debauchery, that Parliament passed an 
act against the custom in 1555. How the thing grew up 
from incorporating old heathen usages with Christian 
traditions, all can see who will look into even so un-theo- 
logical a work as Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of Days.” Mr. Pepys 
tells us of a good bishop who felt as does the writer, and 
preached so in Whitehall in 1662: ‘‘ Bishop Morley 
preached on the song of the angels. ._ Methought 
he made but a poor sermon, but long, and reprehending 
the common jollity of the Court for the true joy that 
shall and ought to be on those days.” So thought gos- 
sipy Mr. Pepys. I admire the Bishop’s courage and 
agree with him. 

Nor is all thought to be concentrated on the birth of 
the Son of Man. It is easy to fix on part, and so mag- 
nify it as to obscure the harmonious whole. Let us not 
forget the lowly, self-respecting, stainless, holy life of 
‘*the carpenter’s son,” as they called him. Nor let us 
forget—what is still more vital to us—his atoning death. 

We can commemorate commencements and forget what 
belongs to the continuance. Are all who excelled in our 
Centennial good, conscientious citizens, keeping up, to 
the best of their power, the healthy life of this Republic? 
Does patriotism ever spend its force in cheers and exul- 
tations? So religion may show itself in the festive ele- 
ment and be unseen and unheard in the efforts and the 
sacrifices of the Christian life. You keep Christmas, my 
friend. Please to keep the Sabbath; keep the Command- 
ments; keep thyself unspotted from the world. ‘“ You 
have a fine congregation to-day,” said one to a hard- 
working missionary who was trying to teach Christian 
Socialism in a crowded district. ‘‘ Yes!” said he, with 
a pathetic tone, ‘to-day; many of them I'll not see 





again till next Christmas,” My dear friend, you are 
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keeping Christmas with gifts, festivities and even church- 
going, and you could give reasons, no doubt. But here 
is something the Redeemer did enjoin: ‘‘ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” Do you commemorate as he desired, 
his death ? 

Religion and common-sense are meant to go together. 
Do they ever get parted at Christmas-time? Marriage- 
gifts are becoming a nuisance. The day will come 
when the newspaper caveat about a funeral will go on 
wedding cards: ‘‘ Please omit—gifts.” Yes; for childish 
display, ostentation and the comparisons provoked are 
anachronisms in the time of deep, tender and sacred 
feeling. 

You wish to give gifts? Very well. Use Christian 
judgment about them. Connect them with the new year 
and you run less risk of interfering with devotional feel- 
ing. Fifty men gathered from the street, feasted, and 
paraded in the next day’s newspaper may imply less wis- 
dom and goodness than finding out and helping with five 
doliars a family whose father would rather starve than 
ask charity. We do not impugn anybody’s motives. 
We only say: Give wisely. You can demoralize others 
with amiable intentions on your side. Here is Miss 
Miner putting a big stamped leather purse, ‘‘ small oc- 
tavo,” into the hand of each of her Sunday-school girls. 
Her father is President of the Universal Ore Company. 
Before her teaches Mrs. Sewer, who was a governess un- 
til she was thought too old for the young folks, and who 
now lives by her needle. Did good Miss Miner consider 
the situation? ‘‘ A word to the wise is sufficient.” One 
likes to be serious over a thing like this. Mr. Winder- 
donk sent his cousin a lovely hairbrush, the charm of 
which was its decorated silver back. The cousin looked 
at it. She was not wanting in good feeling. ‘‘ Bless his 
dear heart, he meant well; but you know I weara wig.” 
We only plead for common-sense in all these concomi- 
tants of Christmas Day. 

Finally, every memory of the dear Saviour who came 
to earth to suffer for us, to set us an example, to teach 
us, to satisfy law by dying for us—every such memory 
taking hold of the heart isa power for good. But let it 
take hold of the heart. And let there be no parade of it 
out of keeping with the unutterable sacredness of all it 
recalls. ‘* The Dissenters of England,” says the authority 
we have quoted already, ‘‘ taking offense at the coarse and 
un christian character which the festival had retained 
from the Middle Ages, abolished it altogether.” Let us 
link nothing with the alleged time of the Blessed Re- 
deemer’s birth at which such men and women as laid the 
foundations of our American nation and guarded freedom 
for the world, could ‘‘ take offense.” Every mixture of 
heathen ways with the worship which God gave the 
Hebrews offended him and injured them. It might be 
proved to be old, wide-spread, beautiful, and even well 
meant. No matter. The Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
God of love as he is, was intolerant of ‘‘ str:nge fire” at 
his altar. ‘‘Ah! but this is Old Testament, and obso- 
lete.” Well, He whom we remember as born of a woman, 
who was, and is, Incarnate Love, was not less severe 
on ‘scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites,” who brought in and 
substituted a crowd of trifles ingenious and devout look- 
ing ‘‘ which indeed appear beautiful outward,’’ for the 
service God had required. Away from all these things, 
dear reader, and on the line of devout and grateful recol- 
lection of our Divine human Redeemer may you have a 
happy Christmas-time ! 

a 
MOM BI: HER FRIENDS AND HER ENEMIES. 


BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


THE little town of Fairleigh, in South Carolina, was a 
noted place before the War, whatever it may be now. 
It had its atmosphere, as Judge Waynecroft used to say, 
and that atmosphere was one of distinction. It was a 
very quiet town, but there was something aristocratic— 
something exclusive even in its repose. It was a rough 
wind that could disturb the stateliness of the live oaks 
with which the streets were lined, and it was indeed an 
inhospitable winter that could suppress the tendency of 
the roses to bloom. 

Fairleigh made no public boast that it was not a com. 
mercial town, but there can be no doubt that it prided it- 
self on the fact. Even the piney-woods crackers found 
a slow market there for the little ‘‘ truck” they had to 
sell, for it was the custom of the people to get their sup- 
plies of all kinds from “ the city.” It was to “‘ the city,” 
indeed, that Fairleigh owed its prominence, and its in- 
habitants were duly mindful of that fact. 

As late as 1854 there was no more insignificant village 
in South Carolina than Fairleigh; but in the summer of 
that year the fever plague flapped its yellow wings above 
Charleston, and the wealthier families sought safety in 
flight. Some went north and some went west; some 
went one way and some another; but the choice few, 
following the example of Judge Waynecroft, went no 
further than Fairleigh, which was far enough in the in- 
terior to be out of reach of the plague. 

They found the situatien of the little village so con- 
venient, and its climate so perfect, that they proceeded 
—=still following the example of Judge Waynecroft—to 
build summer homes there; and in time Fairleigh be- 
came noted asa resort for the wealthiest and most re- 
fined people of Charleston. 

Of this movement, as has been intimated, Judge 





Waynecroft was the pioneer; and for this and other rea- 
sons he was highly esteemed by the original inhabitants 
of Fairleigh. To their minds the Judge was an able and 
a public-spirited citizen, whom it was their pleasure to 
admire. In addition to this, he had a most charming 
household, in which simplicity lent grace to dignity. 

There was one feature of Judge Waynecroft’s house- 
hold, however, that the native inhabitants of Fairleigh 
did not admire, and that was ‘‘ Mom Bi.” Perhaps they 
were justified in this. Mom Bi was a Negro woman, 
who appeared to be somewhat past middle age, just 
how far past no one could gaess. She was tall and gaunt, 
and her skin was black as jet. She walked rapidly, but 
with a sidewise motion, as if she had been overtaken 
with rheumatism or partial paralysis. Her left arm was 
bent and withered, and she carried it in front of her and 
across her body, as one would hold an infant. Her head- 
handkerchief was queerly tied. The folds of it stood 
straight up in the air, giving her the appearance of a 
black Amazon. This impression was hightened by the 
peculiar brightness of her eyes. They were not large 
eyes, but they shone like those of a wild animal that is 
not afraid of the hunter. Her nose was not flat, nor were 
her lips thick like those of the typical Negro. Her whole 
appearance was aggressive. Moreover, her manner was 
abrupt, and her tongue sharp, especially when it was 
leveled at any of the natives of Fairleigh. 

To do Mom Bi justice, her manner was abrupt and her 
tongue sharp even in her master’s family, but there 
these matters were understood. Practically, she ruled 
the household, and tho she quarreled from morning till 
night, and sometimes far into the night, everything she 
said was taken in a Pickwickian sense. She was an old 
family servant who not only had large privileges, but 
was defiantly anxious to take advantage of all of them. 

Whatever effect slavery may have had on other Ne- 
groes, or on Negroes in general, it is certain that Mom 
Bi’s spirit remained unbroken. Whoever crossed her in 
the least, white or black, old or young, got ‘a piece of 
her mind,” and it was usually a very large piece. Nat- 
urally enough, under the circumstances, Mom Bi soon 
became as well known in Fairleigh and in all the region 
round about as any of the ‘‘ quality people.” To some 
her characteristics were intensely irritating, while to 
others they were simply amusing; but to all she was a 
unique figure, superior in her methods and ideas to the 
common run of Negroes. 

Once, after having a quarrel with her mistress—a quar- 
rel which wasa one-sided affair, however—Mom Bi heard 
one of the house girls making an effort to follow her ex- 
ample. The girl was making some impertinent remarks to 
her mistress when Mom Bi seized a dog-whip that was 
hanging in the hall, and used it with such effect that the 
pert young wench remembered it for many a long day. 

This was Mom Bi’s way. She was ready enough to 
quarrel with each and every member of her master’s 
family, but she was ready to defend the entire household 
against any and all comers. Altogether she was a queer 
combination of tyrant and servant, of virago and 
‘mammy.” Yet her master and mistress appreciated 
and respected her, and the children loved her. Her strong 
individuality was not misunderstood by those who knew 
her best. 

No one knew just how old she was, and no one knew 
her real name. Probably no one cared; but there was a 
tradition in the Waynecroft family that her name was 
Viola, and that it had been corrupted by the children 
into Bi—Mom Bi. As to her age, it is sufficient to say 
that she was the self-constituted repositary of the oral 
history of three generations of the family. She was a 
young woman when her master’s grandfather died in 
1799. Good, bad or indifferent Mom Bi knew all about 
the family; and there were passages in the careers of 
some of its members that she was fond of retailing to 
her master and mistress, especially when she was in a 
bad humor. 

Insignificant as she was, Mom Bi made her influence 
felt in Fairleigh. She was respected in her masters 
family for her honesty and faithfulness, but outsiders 
shrank from her frank and fearless criticism. The 
‘**sandhillers’—the crackers—-that marketed their poor 
little crops in and around the village, were the special 
objects of her aversion, and she lost no opportunity of 
harassing them. Whether these queer people regarded 
Mom Bi as a humorist of the grimmer sort, or whether 
they were indifferent to her opinions, it would be ditfi- 
cult to say, but it is certain that her remarks, no matter 
how personal or bitter, made no impression on them. The 
men would rub their thin beards, nudge each other and 
laugh silently, while the women would push their sun- 
bonnets back and stare at her as if she were some rare 
curiosity on exhibition. At such times Mom Bi would 
laugh loudly and maliciously, and cry out in a shrill and 
an irritating tone: 

‘* De Lord know, I glad I Nigger. Ef [ain’t bin born 
black, dee ain’t no tellin’ what I mought bin born. I 
mought bin born lak some deze white folks what eat dirt 
un set in dé chimerly-corner tell dee look lak dee bin 
smoke-dried. De Lord know what make Jesse Wayne- 
croft fetch he famerly ’mongst folks lak deze.” 

This was mildness itself compared with some of Mom 
Bis harangues later on, when the ‘“ sandhillers,” urged 
by some of the energetic citizens of the village, were 
forming a military company to be offered to the Gover- 








SS 
nor of Virginia for the defense of that State. This wag in 
the summer of 1861. There was a great stir in the South, 
The martial spirit of the people had been aroused 
fiery eloquence of the political leaders, and the vo! 
were mustering in every town and village. The « sand. 
hillers” were not particularly enthusiastic—they hag but 
vague ideas of the issues at stake—but the mili 
ness was something new to them, and therefore 
They volunteered readily if not cheerfully, and it wag not 
long before there was a company of them mustering un. 
der the name of the Rifle Rangers—an attractive title to 
the ear if not to the understanding. 

Mom Bi was very much interested in the maney 
of the Rifle Rangers. She watched them with & scorn. 
ful and a critical eye. Even in their uniforms, which 
were of the holiday pattern, their appearance wag the 
reverse of soldierly. They v hollow-chested and 
round-shouldered, and exceedin, ly awkward in all their 
movements. Their maneuvers on the outskirts of the 
village, accompanied by the music of fife and drum, 
always drew a crowd of idlers, and among these inter. 
ested spectators Mom Bi was usually to be found, 

‘* Dee gwine fight,” she would say to the Waynecroft 
children, in her loud and rasping voice. ‘ Dee gwine 
kill folks right un left. Look at um! I done git skeerq 
myse’f, dee look so ’vigrous. Ki! dee gwine eat dem 
Yankee up fer true. I sorry fer dem Yankee, un | 
skeer’d fer myse’f! When dee smell dem vittle what 
dem Yankee got, ’tis good-by, Yankee! Look at um 
honey! dee gwine fight for rich folks’ nigger.” 

The drilling and mustering went on, however, and 
Mom Bi was permitted to say what she pleased. Some 
laughed at her, others regarded her with something like 
superstitious awe, while a great many thought she was 
merely a harmless simpleton. Above all, she was Judge 
Waynecroft’s family servant, and this fact was an ample 
apology in Fairleigh and its environs for anything that 
she might say. 

The mustering of the ‘‘ sandhillers” irritated Mom Bi; 
but when the family returned to Charleston in the win- 
ter, the preparations for war that she saw going on made 
a definite and profound impression on her. At night she 
would go into her mistress’s room, sit on the hearth ina 
corner of the fire-place, and watch the fire in the grate. 
Nursing her withered arm, she would sit silent for an 
hour at a time, and when she did speak it seemed as if 
her tongue had lost something of its characteristic asper- 
ity. 

‘*[ think,” said Mrs. Waynecroft, on one occasion, that 
Mom Bi is getting religion.” 

‘Well, she'll never get it any younger,” the Judge re- 
plied. 

Mom Bi, sitting in her corner, pretended not to hear, 
but after a while she said: ‘‘ Ef de Lord call me inde 
chuc’h, I gwine; ef he no callI no gwine—enty? Ino 
yerry him call dis long time.” 

** Well,” remarked the Judge, ‘‘ something has cooled 
you off and toned you down, and I was in hopes you were 
in the mourners’ seat.” 

** Huh!” exclaimed Mom Bi. ‘‘ How come I gwine g 
in mourner seat? What I gwine do in dey?’ Then 
pointing to a portrait of Gabriel Waynecroft hangin 
over the mantel, she cried out: ‘‘ Wey he bin gone at?” 

Gabriel was the eldest son, the hope and pride of th 
family. The Judge and his wife looked at each other. 

‘‘I think you know where he has gone,” said Mrs. 
Waynecroft, gently. ‘‘He has gone to fight for his 
country.” 

‘* Huh!” the eld woman grunted. Then, after a pause 
**Wey dem san’hillers bin gone at? Wey de country 
what dee fight fer?’ 

‘*Why, what are you talking about?’ said Judge 
Waynecroft, who had been listening behind his news 
paper. ‘This is their country too, and they have gone to 
fight for it.” 

‘-*Longside dat boy?’ Mom Bi asked. Her voice rose 
as she pointed at Gabriel’s picture. 

‘* Why, certainly,” said the Judge. 

‘** Pishou!” exclaimed Mom Bi, with a hiss that was the 
very essence of scorn, contempt and unbelief. ‘Oona 
nee’n’ tell me dat ting. I nuttin but Nigger fer true, but 
I know better dun dat. I bin nuss dat boy, un 1 know 
um troo un troo. Dat boy, ’e cut ’e t’roat fus’ fo’ ‘e fight 
‘longside dem trash. When ’e bin say ’e gwine fight 
‘longside dem whut de Lord done fersooken dis long 
time?” 

The Judge smiled, but Mrs. Waynecroft looked seti- 
ous; Mom Bi rocked backward and forward, as if nur 
ing her withered arm. 

‘But what dem po’ white trash gwine fight fer’ 
Nuttin’ tall ain’t bin tell me dat. Dee ain’t bin had n0 
Nigger; dee ain’t bin had no money; dee ain't bin 
had no lan’; deeain’t bin had nuttin’ ‘tall. Un din ’pu 
top er dat, yer come folks fer tell me dat dat boy gwiné 
fight ‘longside dem creeturs.” 

Mom Bi laughed loudly, and shook her long finger 4 
the portrait of young Gabriel Waynecroft. As a W' 
of art the portrait was a failure, having been painted by 
an ambitious amateur; but, crude as it was, it showed 
face of wonderful refinement. The features were # 
delicate as those of a woman, with the exception of the 
chin, which was full and firm. The eyes, large and lus 
trous, gazed from the canvas with a suggestion of 
tenderness and fearlessness, 
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During the long and dreary days that followed—days 
of waiting, days of suffering and of sorrow—there were 
many changes in the Waynecroft household, but Mom 
Bi held her place. She remained as virile and as active 
as ever. If any change was noticeable it was that her 
temper was more uncertain and her voice shriller. All 
per talk was about the War; and as the contest wore on, 
with no perceptible advantage to the Confederates, she 
assumed the character and functions of a prophetess. 
Among the Negroes, especially those who had never 
come in familiar contact with the whites, she was looked 
upon as a person to be feared and respected. Naturally, 
they argued that any black who talked to the white 

le as Mom Bi did must possess at least sufficient 
occult power to escape punishment. 

Sometimes, in the pleasant weather, while walking 
with her mistress and the children on the battery at 
Charleston she would reach forth her hand and exclaim: 

“ Qona see dem wharfs? Dee gwine be fill wid Yan- 
kee ships! Dee gwine sail right stret up un nuttin ’tall 
gwine stop um.” 

Then, turning to the town, she would say: 

“Oona see dem street? Dee gwine fair swarm wid 
Yankee! Dee gwine march troo ’um, un nuttin ‘tall 
gwine stop um. Oona see dem gang er Nigger down 
dey? Dee gwine be free, un nuttin ‘tall gwine stop um. 
Dee’l be free, un ole Bi gwine be free. Ah, Lord! when 
de drum start fer beat, un de trumpet start fer blow de 
white folks gwine los de Nigger. Ki! I mos’ yeddy dem 
now.” 

This was repeated, not once, but hundreds of tim«s—in 
the house and on the streets, wherever Mom Bi went. At 
the market, while the venders were weighing out sup- 
plies for the Waynecroft household, Mom Bi would take 
advantage of the occasion to preach a sermon about the 
War and to utter prophecies about the freedom of the 
Negroes. Her fearlessness was her best protection. 
Those who heard her had nodoubt that she was a luna- 
tic, and so she was allowed to come and go in peace, at a 
time when the great mass of the Negroes were under the 
strictest surveillance. It made no difference to Mom Bi, 
however, whether one or a thousand eyes were watching 
her, or whether the whole world thought she was crazy. 
She was in earnest, and thus presented a spectacle that 

is rarer than a great many people are willing to admit. 

The old woman went her way, affording amusement to 
some and food for thought for others; and the rest of the 
world went its way, especially that part of it that was 
watching events from rifle-pits and trenches. To those 
at home the years seemed to drag, tho they went fast 
enough, no doubt, for those at thefront. They went fast 
enough to mark some marvelous changes and develop- 
ments. Hundreds of thousands of times, it happened 
that a gun fired in Virginia sorely wounded the hearts of 
a household far away. 

On the Shenandoah one night a sharp-shooter in blue 
heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the turnpike and 
the jangling of sword, spurs and bit. As the horseman 
came into view in the moonlight the sharp-shooter leveled 
his rifle. There was a flash, a puff of smoke, and a re- 
port that broke into a hundred crackling echoes on the 
still night air. The horse that had been held so well in 
hand, galloped wildly away with an empty saddle. The 
comrades of the cavalryman, who had been following 
him at some distance, rushed forward at the report of the 
gun, and found their handsome young ofticer lying in the 
road dead. They scoured the country for some distance 
around, but they saw nothing and heard nothing, and 
finally they lifted the dead soldier to a horse, and carried 
him back to their camp. 

The sharp-shooter had aimed only at the dashing young 
cavalryman, but his shot struck a father and a mother in 
Charleston,and an old Negro woman who was supposed to 
be crazy; and the wounds that it made were grievous. The 
cavalryman was young Gabriel Waynecroft, and with the 
ending of his Mfe the hope and expectations of the fam- 
ily seemed to be blotted out. He had been the darling 
of the household, the pride of his father, the joy of his 
mother, and the idol of Mom Bi. When the news of his 
death came, the grief of the household took the shape of 
consternation. It was terrible to behold. The mother 
was prostrated and the father crushed. Their sorrow was 
voiceless. Mom Bi went about wringing her hands and 
moaning and talking to herself day after day. 

Once, Judge Waynecroft, passing through the hall in 
slippered feet, thought he heard voices in the sitting-room. 
In an aimless way, he glanced in the room, and the sight 
made him pause. Mom Bi was sitting in the middle of 
the room in a low chair, gazing at the portrait of Gabriel 
Waynecroft, and talking to it. She spoke in a soft and 
tender tone, in strange contrast to the usual rasping and 
Uritating quality of her voice. 

“Took at me, honey,” she was saying; “look at you’ 
ole Nigger mammy! Whut make dee lef’ you fer go 
way down dey wey one folks kill turrer folks? Tell de 
ole Nigger mummy dat, honey. W,haffer dee no lef’ dem 
no ’count san’hillers fer do all de fightin’? Who gwine 
fer cry wun dee git kilt? Fightin’ fer Nigger! Whaffer 
yeu’ daddy no sen’ he niggers fer fight? De Lord know 
dee Plenty unum. Nummine, honey! ‘Taint gwine fer 
be long, ’fo’ dee’ll all know whut de Lord know un whut 

iknow. Gi’ um time, honey! des gi’ um time !” 

Judge Waynecroft turned away with a groan. To 

the bewildered grief of this dld Negro woman was 





to add a new pang to his own sorrow. Mom Bi paused, 
but did not turn her head. She heard her master pass 
down the hall with uncertain step, and then she heard 
the library door shut. 

‘’Tis de gospel troot ’e bin yeddy me preachin’,” she 
exclaimed. Then she turned again to the portrait and 
gazed at it steadily and in silence for a long while, rock- 
ing herself and nursing her withered arm. 

When the body of Gabriel Waynecroft was brought 
home, Mom Bi kneeled on the floor at the foot of the 
coftin and stayed there, giving utterance to the wildest 
lamentations. Some friend or acquaintance of the 
family made an attempt to remove her. 

“This will never do,”: he said kindly, but firmly. 
‘You must get up and go away. The noise you are 
making distresses and disturbs the family.” 

Trembling with mingled grief and rage, Mom Bi turned 
upon the officious person. 

“Tain’t, I ain’t, I ain’t!’ she almost shrieked. ‘I 
gwine fer stay right wey I: is. Take you’ han’ fum off 
me, man! I bin cry on ‘count dat chile mos’ ’fo’ he own 
mammy is. I bin nuss um,I bin worry wid um, I bin 
stay ’wake wid um wun ev’body wuz sleep, un I bin hol’ 
um in my lap day un night, wun ’e sick un wun ’e well. 
I aint gwine out! Tain’t! Iain’t!” 

In fine, Mom Bi made a terrible scene, and the officious 
person who wanted to drive her out was glad to get out 
himself, which he was compelled to do in order to 
escape the clamor that he had unwittingly raised. 

The death and burial of Gabriel Waynecroft was a 
gloomy episode in Mom Bi's experience, and it left its 
marks upon her. She lost none of her old-time vigor, 
but her temper became almost unbearable. She was 
surly, irritable and sometimes violent, especially toward 
the Negroes on the place, who regarded her with a 
superstitious fear that would be difficult to explain or 
describe. Left to herself she did well enough. She loved 
to sit in the sun and talk to herself. The other Negroes 
had a theory that she saw spirits and conversed with 
them; but they were welcome to their theories, so far as 
Mom Bi was concerned, provided they didn’t pester her. 

Meanwhile, Sherman’s army was marching through 
Georgia to Savannah, and in Virginia Grant was arrang- 
ing the plans of his last campaign. Savannah fell, and 
then came the information that Sherman’s army was 
moving on Charleston. The city could be defended in 
only one direction. All its bristles pointed seaward, and 
the Confederate troops prepared to evacuate. All these 
movements were well known to the Negroes, especially 
to Mom Bi, and she made use of her information to renew 
her prophecies. She stood in the porch of her master’s 
house and watched the Confederates file by, greeting 
them occasionally with irritating comment. 

‘*Hi! Wey you gwine? Whuffer you no stop fer tell 
folks good-by? Nummine! Dem Yankee buckra, dee 
gwine shaky you by de han’. Dee mek you hot fer true. 
Wey you no stop fer see de Nigger come free?” 

Most of Mom Bi’s prophecies came true. Sherman 
marched northward, and then came Appomattox. One 
day, shortly after the surrender, Mom Bi appeared before 
Judge Waynecroft and his wife rigged out in her best 
clothes. She was rather more subdued than usual. She 
entered the room, and then stood still, looking first at one 
and then at the other. 

‘* Well, Bi,” said the Judge, kindly, ‘‘ what can we do 
for you?” 

‘* Nuttin’ ‘tall. Igwine down dey at Sawanny, wey 
my daughter is bin live.” 

**Do you mean Maria?’ 

‘* My daughter Ria, what you bin sell to John Wayne- 
croft. I gwine down de way she live at.” 

** Why, you are too old to be gadding about,” said the 
Judge. ‘‘ Why not stay here where you have a comfort- 
able home ?” 

** I think you are very foolish to even dream of such a 
thing, Mom Bi. Maria is not able to take care of you.” 

“I gwine down dey wey my daughter bin liveat,” per- 
sisted Mom Bi. Then she looked at the portrait of Ga- 
briel Waynecroft. The beautiful boyish face seemed to 
arouse her. Turning suddenly, she exclaimed : 

‘*De Lord know I done bin fergive you-all fer sellin’ 
*Ria ‘way fum me. De Lord know I1is! Wun I bin see 
you set down un let dat chile go off fer git kill’”"—Mom 
Bi pointed her long and quivering finger at Gabriel’s por- 
trait—‘‘wun T see dis, I say ‘hush up, Nigger! don’t 
bodder "bout ’Ria.’. De Lord know I done bin fergive 
you!” 

With this Mom Biturned to the door and passed out. 

** Won’t you tell us good-by ?”’ the Judge asked. 

‘*T done bin fergive you,” said Mom Bi. 

“*T think you might tell us good-by,” said Mrs. Wayne- 
croft, with tears in her eyes and voice. 

‘*T done bin fergive you,” was the answer. 

This was in June. Christmas morning Judge Wayne- 
croft was informed by a policeman that a crazy old Negro 
woman had been arrested in the cemetery. 

“She is continually talking about Gabriel Wayne- 
croft,” said the officer, ‘‘and the,Captain thought you 
might know something about her. She’s got the temper 
of Old Harry,” he continued, ‘‘and old and crippled as 
she is, she’s as strong as a bull yearling.” 

It was Mom Bi, and she was carried to her old master’s 
home. Little by little she told the story of her visit to 
Savannah, She found her daughter and her family in a 





most deplorable condition. The children had the small- 
pox, and finally Maria was seized with the disease. For 
lack of food and proper attention they all died, and Mom 
Bi found herself alone and friendless in a strange city. 
How she managed to make her way back home it is im- 
possible to say, but she returned. 

The Mom Bi who returned, however, was not the same 
Mom Bi that went away. Old age had overtaken her 
in Savannah. Her eyes were holiow, her face was 
pinched and shrunken, the flesh on her bones had shriv- 
eled, and her limbs shook as with the palsy. When she 
was he'ped into the house that had so long been her 
home she looked around at the furniture and the walls. 
Finally her eyes rested on the portrait of Gabriel Wayne- 
croft. She smiled a little and then said feebly: 

‘**I done bin come back, I bin come back for stay; 
but I free, dough!” . 

The morning after Christmas she was freer still. She 
had passed beyond the reach of mortal care or pain; 
and, as in the old days, she went without bidding her 
friends good-by. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 
4a 

My copy is a dark little book, ‘‘a size uncumbersome 
to the nicest hand,” the format of an Elzevir, bound in 
black morocco, and adorned with ‘‘ blind-tooled,” that is 
ungilt, skulls and crossbones. It has lost the title-page 
with the date, but retains the frontispiece, engraved by 
Huret. Saint Augustine, in his mitre and other episco- 
pal array, with a quill in his hand, sits under a flood of 
inspiring sunshine. The dumpy book has been much 
read, was at one time the property of Mr. John Philips, 
and bears one touching manuscript note, of which more 
hereafter. It is, I presume, a copy of the translation by 
Sir Toby Matthew. The author of the Preface declares, 
with truth, that the translator ‘‘ hath consulted so close- 
ly and earnestly with the saint that he seemeth to have 
lighted his torch att his fire, and to speak in the best and 
most significant English, what and how he would have 
done had he understood our language.” : 

There can be no better English version of this famous 
book, in which Saint Augustine tells the story of his 
eager and passionate youth—a youth tossed about by the 
contending tides of love, human and divine. Reading it 
to-day, with a mundane curiosity, we may half regret the 
space which he gives to theological metaphysics, and his 
brief tantalizing glimpses of what most interests us now 
—the common life of men when the Church was becom- 
ing mistress of the world, when the old Religions were 
dying of allegory, and moral interpretations and occult 
dreams. But, even so, Saint Augustine's interest in him- 
self, in the very obscure origins of each human existence, 
in the psychology of infancy and youth, in school dis- 
putes, and magical pretensions, his ardent affections, his 
exultations, and his faults, makes his memoirs immortal 
among the unveilings of the spirit. He has studied 
babies, that he may know his obscure beginnings, and the 
seeds of grace and of evil. ‘‘ Then, by degrees, I began 
to find where T was; and I had certain desires to declare 
my will to those by whom it might be executed. But I 
could not do it, therefore would I be tossing 
my arms, and sending out certain cryes, . . . and 
when they obeyed me not I would fall into a 
rage, and that not against such as were my subjects or 
servants, but against my Elders and my betters, and I 
would revenge myself upon them by crying.” He has 
observed that infants ‘‘begin to laugh, first sleeping, and 
then shortly waking”; a curious note, but he does not ask 
wherefore the sense of humor, or the expression of it, 
comes to children first in their sleep. Of what do babies 
dream? And what do the nested swallows chirrup to 
each other in their sleep? Questions beyond the an- 
swering of Science! ‘‘ Such have I understood that such 
infants are as I could know, and such have I been told 
that I was by them who brought me up, tho even they 
may rather be accounted not to know, than to know 
these things.” One thing he knows, ‘“ that even infancy 
is subject to sin.” From the womb we are touched with 
evil. ‘* Myselfe have seene and observed some little 
child, who could not speake; and yet he was all in an 
envious kind of wrath, looking pale with a bitter counte- 
nance upon his foster brother.” In an envious kind of 
wrath! Is it not the motive of half our politics, and too 
much of our criticism? Such is man’s inborn nature, 
not to be cured by laws or reforms, not to be washed out 
of his veins, tho ‘‘ blood be shed like rain, and tears like 
a mist.” For ‘‘ an infant cannot endure a companion to 
feed with him in a fountain of milk which is richly 
abounding and overflowing, altho that companion be 
wholly destitute, and can take no other food but that.” 
This is the Original Sin, inherited, innate,” unacquired; 
for this are ‘“‘babes span-long” to suffer, as the famous or 
infamous preacher declared. ‘‘ Where, or at what time. 
was I ever innocent ?” he cries, and hears no answer from 
‘+ the dark backward and abysm” of the pre-natal life. 

Then the Saint describes a child’s learning to speak; 
how he amasses verbal tokens of things, ‘‘ having tamed, 
and, as it were, broken my mouth to the pronouncing of 
them.” ‘* And soI began to launch out more deeply into 
the temptestuous traffique and society of mankind.” 
Tempestuous enough i.« found or made it—this child of 
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a pagan father and a Christian Saint, Monica, the saint 
of Motherhood. The past generations had ‘‘ chalked out 
certain laborious ways of learning,” and, perhaps, Saint 
Augustine never forgave the flogging pedagoger—the 
** plagosus Orbilius” of his boyhood. Long before his 
day he had found out that the sorrows of children, and 
their joys are no less serious than the sorrows of mature 
age. ‘‘Is there, Lord, any man of so great a mind that 
he can think lightly of those racks, and hocks, and other 
torments, for the avoiding whereof men pray unto thee 
with great fear from one end of the world to the other, 
as that he can make sport at such as doe most sharply 
inflict these things upon them, as our parents laughed 
at the torments which we children susteyned at our mas- 
ter’s hands.” Can we suppose that Monica laughed, or 
was it only the heathen father who approved of ‘‘ rough- 
ing it”? ‘* Being yet a childe, I began to beg Thy ayde 
and succor; and I did loosen the knots of my tongue in 
praying Thee; and I begged, being yet a little one, with 
no little devotion, that I might not be beaten at the 
schoole.” One is reminded of Tom Tulliver, who gave 
up even praying that he might learn one part of ht 
work : *‘ Please make Mr. —— say that I am not todo 
mathematics.” 

The Saint admits that he lacked neither memory nor 
wit, ** but we took delight in playing.” ‘‘ The plays and 
toys of men are called Business, yet, when children fall 
unto them, the same men punishthem.” Yet theschool- 
master was ‘‘ more fed upon by rage,” if beaten in any 
little question of learning, than the boy; ‘if in any 
match at Ball I had been maistred by one of my play- 
fellows.” He‘ aspired proudly to be victorious in the 
matches which he made,” and I seriously regret to say 
that he would buy a match, and pay his opponent to lose 
when he could not win fairly. He liked romances also, 
**to have myne eares scratched with lying fables”—a 
‘lazy, idle boy,” like him who dabbled with Rebecca and 
Rowena in the holidays of Charter House. 

Saint Augustine, like Sir Walter Scott at the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh, was ‘*‘ The Greek Dunce.” Both of these 
great men, to their sorrow and loss, absolutely and total- 
ly declined to learn Greek. ‘‘ But what the reason was 
why I hated the Greeke language, while I was taught it, 
being a child, I do not yet understand.” The Saint was 
far from being alone in that distaste, and he who writes 
loathed Greek like poison till he came to Homer. 

ie aigedil 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD AT SAVANNAH, GA 


STORY OF THE GREAT EVANGELIST’S ONLY PAS- 
TORATE. 





BY WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. D.D., 
BISHOP OF IOWA. 





THE connection of George Whitefield with Savannah, 
and the Colony of Georgia, affords one of the most in- 
teresting chapters of the biography of the great evangel- 
ist. Leaving England, at the very hight of his popu- 
larity, to undertake a mission to the few hundred settlers 
of a distant American colony, and finding in this new 
settlement the abundant exercise of his great powers, 
and the full recognition of the gifts that had won for 
him the title of the ‘‘ Prince of Preachers,” there exists, 
almost unnoticed by his biographers, a record of his 
every Sunday while in Savannah—the jottings-down, at 
the very time, of the impressions made upon a cultivated 
and capable man, who as secretary of the trustees of 
the colony, found time for a daily record of all that 
transpired under his notice. 

Tyerman, in the latest and most accurate life of the 
great Evangelist, refers to this ‘‘ Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings in Georgia, beginning October 20th, 1737. By 
William Stephens, Esq.,” but in such a manner and so 
vaguely as to make it certain that he never saw this rare 
work in three volumes in its completeness; or if he did 
casually consult it in part, at least fai‘cd to quote it 
either sufficiently or accurately. We propose to cite 
from this practically privately issued work the allusions 
to Whitefield’s stay in Georgia, supplementing the record 
given of his services and successes there, as recorded by 
the good Secretary of the Trustees, by Whitefield’s own 
story of this epoch of his life as given in the Journals 
and letters which he has left behind him to illustrate 
his career. These notices will prove an interesting con- 
tribution to the religious history of the youngest of the 
‘** old Thirteen Co'onies,” as well as to the general eccle- 
siastical annals of the land itself. 

On the Fifth Sunday after Easter, ‘‘ Rogation-Sunday,” 
May 5th, Stephens records in his Journal, ‘‘ The Church 
Service discontinued for Want of a Minister.” The Rev. 
Edward Dyson,* who had taken the duty at Savannah 


on the withdrawa! of John Wesley, was absent and had 
been away since Easter, which occurred this year on 
April 2d. After referring to other matters Stephens 
proceeds: 

“In the evening I was informed that a Ship's Boat was 
come up with divers People in it, among whom it was said 
there was a clergyman; which I thought good News, if his 
Abode was to be at Savannah; too well knowing the Want 
of a good and discreet Pastor among us.”’ 

On the following day, in company with a friend, the 
secretary paid his respects to ‘‘ Mr. Whitfield the Minis- 
ter,” congratulating him ‘*‘ on the Occasion of his coming 
and his safe arrival”; and promising himself “great 





*A clergyman of doubtful character from South Carolina. 





pleasure in his future Acquaintance.” From Tuesday to 
Friday of that first week of residence in Savannah, 
Whitefield ‘‘ was taken” with ‘‘a touch of an Ague, 
which it was hoped would soon be removed.” This ill- 
ness prevented the service of church on Ascension Day; 
but on the Sunday after the Ascension, May 14th, we 
read: 


“ Mr. Whitfield, being a little recovered, attempted to of 
ficiate at Church; but by Reason of his Weakness was 
obliged to stop at the Communion Service.” 


On May 2ist, Whitsunday, ‘‘ Mr. Whitfield officiated 
this Day at Church, and made a Sermon in the Forenoon 
and After, very engaging, to the most thronged Con- 
gregation,” writes Stephens, ‘‘ I had ever seen here.”’ 

Under date of Trinity Sunday, May 28th, Stephens 
records the following tribute to the new minister's popu- 
larity and power: 

‘*Mr. Whitfield daily manifested his great Abilities in the 
Ministry; and as his Sermons were very moving,it was hoped 
they would make due impression on his numerous Hear- 
ers.”’ 


No Sunday now passes without its reference to the de- 
voted clergyman who was winning all hearts by his fer- 
vid zeal and resistless eloquence. On the First Sunday 
after Trinity, June 4th, the record is as follows: 


““Mr. Whitfield’s Auditors increased daily; and the place 
of Worship was become far too small to contain the Num- 
bers of such as sought his Doctrine, which was very preva- 
lent.” 


On the following Sunday, the Second after Trinity, 
the little colony had a strange commingling of things 
secular and sacred, only possible in Church Establish- 
ment. Writes the Secretary: 


“This, being the King’s Inauguration Day, was observed 
with the usual solemnity; the Flag displayed, the Guns 
fired, and the Magistrates and principal Inhabitants assem- 
bled at the Guard House at Noon, drank his Majesty and 
the Royal Family's Healths, and afterwards the honorable 
Trustees, our Captain General's good Arrival, and Prosper- 
ity tothe Colony. Mr. Whitfield spared no pains in ex- 
pounding the Scriptures with much eloquence, both before 
Noon and After.”’ 


On the Third Sunday after Trinity, June 18th, we are 
told that 


“Mr. Whitfield went on captivating the People with his 
moving Discourses; which it was to be hoped would 
have a good Effect in reforming a great many loose 
Livers, who heard him gladly, and seemed to give 
due Attention. A Child being brought to Church to 
be baptized, he performed that Office after the usual man- 
ner, by sprinkling; which gave a great Content to many 
People, that had taken great Distaste at the Form of Dip- 
ping, so strictly required * and so obstinately withstood by 
some Parents, that they have suffered their Children to goa 
long while without the Benefit of that Sacrament, till a con- 
venient Opportunity could be found of another Minister to 
do that Office; and it is well if some lukewarm Parents have 
not wholly neglected it, and suffered their Children, whether 
living or dying, to remain in a State of Heathenism.”’ 

On the Fifth Sunday after Trinity, July 2d, Stephens 
thus writes: 


“Mr. Whitfleld gained more and more on the Affections 
of the People by his Labour and Assiduity in the Perform- 
ance of divine Offices, to which an open and easy Deportment 
without shew of Austerity or Singularity of Behaviour in 
Conversation, contributed not a little and opened the Way 
for him to inculcate good Precepts with greater Success 
among his willing Hearers.’’ 

On Friday, July 7th, the entry is as follows: 

“This being the anniversary Day whereon the first Court 
was holden for the Town and County of Savannah, it was 
observed with the usual Solemnity; when Mr. Whitfield 
preached a good Sermon suitable to the Occasion, etc., after 
which the Court that stood adjourned, was opened.” 

On Sunday, the Fifth after Trinity, July 9th, ** the 
Church,” we are told, ‘‘ continues well filled both before 
Noon and After”: and on the Sixth Sunday after Trinity, 
July 16th: 

“The Church wanted not a full Congregation before 
Noon, or after; nor they to hear their Duty to God and Man 
pressed home by Mr. Whitfield, who was indefatigable con- 
tinually through the whole Week in the Exercise of his 
Ministry, as well in the adjacent Villages and in the Town, 
to teach the People true Christianity.” 

A week later, Stephens writes: 

‘The Duties of the Day ‘performed with the usual De- 
cency, and the Church always full Morning and Evening’’; 
and on the Ninth Sunday after Trinity, the Journal 
reads: 

‘*The publick Service well frequented; and they who at- 
tended it never failed of hearing their Duty pressed earnestly 
upon them by Mr. Whitfield.” 

On the following Thursday, August 3d, the devoted 
missionary set out for Frederica to which he had origi- 
nally been appointed as missionary. He had lingered in 
Savannah in view of the fact that this important town 
had been, since the departure for England of the Rev. 
John Wesley, without a resident minister, while at 
Frederica no church Mad been built. Whitefield, how- 
ever, had not confined himself to Savannah during the 
three months of his residence in Georgia. Beginning 
his labors on the morning after his arrival at five o’clock 
by reading prayers and expounding the Second Lesson 


—= 
“to seventeen adults and twenty-five children,” it wag 
not till his recovery from the prostrating iliness that 
attacked him almost at once on landing that on Friday, 
May 19th, he was able to visit Hampstead and High- 
gate, two out-lying villages. a few miles from Sayan. 


-nah. At Hampstead, there were “three families mak. 


ing in all eleven souls.” Of these, seven were children 
from Switzerland, and Whitefield writes concerning thig 
little community : 

“T was at aloss, because I could not talk French; but I 
resolved to follow my worthy predecessor’s example, and 
to visit them once a week, and read prayers to as many ag 
could understand me. I also inquired into the state of 
their children, and found there were many who might 
prove useful members of the colony, if there was a proper 
place for their maintenance and education. Nothing can 
effect this but an orphan house, which might easily be 
erected, if some of those who are rich in this world’s goods 
would contribute towards it.” 

Thus was fostered a charitable purpose dear to White- 
field’s heart to his dying day. On Saturday, May 20th, 
Whitefield visited the chieftain, Tomo Chici, who had 
been kindly received in England, and who was through 
life a true friend of the settlers. The missionary found 
the aged chief dangerously ill. He “lay on a blanket, 
thin and meager, little else but skin and bones.” An un- 
satisfactory dialog respecting the sufferer’s knowledge 
of the future state is all that is recorded of this strange 
interview. A few days after this visit to Tomo Chici, 
Whitefield and his friend, Delamotte, the catechist of 
Savannah, who was about to return to England, visited 
Thunderbolt, a village six miles away, where there were 
‘three families, four men and two women and ten 
servants.” Here Whitefield ‘‘ expounded a chapter and 
used a few collects.” A week later Whitefield selected 
John Doble, who had accompanied him from England, 
to open a school at Highgate for the instruction in Eng- 
lish of the children of this village and also those of 
Hampstead. He at the same time opened a school for 
girls at Savannah, and in a letter, the only one written 
at this period of his life which has been preserved, we 
have his own statement of the results of his five week's 
labors: 

** As for my ministerial office, God (such is His goodness) 
sets his seal to it here, as at other places. We have an ex- 
cellent Christian school, and near a hundred constantly at- 
tend at evening prayers. The people receive me gladly into 
their houses, and seem to be most kindly affected towards 
me. I have a pretty little family, and find it possible to 
manage a house without distraction. We have provisions to 
feed us, tho we are cut off from all occasions to pamper 
our bodies. I visit from house to house, catechise, read 
prayers twice and expound the two second lessons every day, 
read to a house full of people three times a week, expound 
two lessons at five in the morning, read prayers and preach 
twice, and expound the catechism at seven in the evening 
every Sunday. What I have most at heart is the building 
an orphan house, which I trust will be effected at my return 
to England. Inthe meanwhile [ am settling little schools 
in and about Savannah, that the rising generation may be 
bred up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. The 
Lord prosper my weak endeavors for promoting his glory and 
his people's good.”’ 

On July 10th, Whitefield visited Ebenezer, the abode 
of the Saltzburgers. Here a temporary orphan house 
had already been established in which were “ seventeen 
children and one widow.” The generous-hearted W hite- 
field gave liberally from his ‘‘poor’s store” for these 
orphans who showed their gratitude by thanking God 
and afterwards,” writes Whitefield, ‘‘the little lambs 
came and shook me by the hand one by one. So we 
parted, and I scarce was ever better pleased in my life.” 
Returning to his Savannah people, he writes: 

‘““ They seem to have a sincere affection for me, and flock 
(especially every evening) to hear the Word of God. They 
everywhere receive me with the utmost civility, and are not 
angry when i reprove them. I have endeavored to let my 
gentleness be known amongst them, becausesthey consist of 
different nations and opinions; and I have striven to draw 
them by the cords of love, because the obedience resulting 
from that principle 1 take to be the most genuine and last- 
ing.”’ 

Frederica was above a hundred miles from Savannah, 
and at the time of Whitefield’s visit, contained ‘‘ about 
a hundred and twenty inhabitants.” Here, as we learn 
from Whitefield’s Journal, ‘‘the people received me most 
gladly, having had a famine of the Word for a long sea- 
son.”* The timber for the church was being sawn, and 
Whitefield’s first service was held under a large tree where, 
as was his wont,he read prayers and expounded the Second 
Lesson. From this inland town he proceded still further 
to Darien, a settlement of Highlanders, returning 
Savannah, Wednesday, August 16th. His arrival was 
thus chronicled by the observant Stephens: 

“Mr. Whitfield returned this Day from Frederica, 
his care of the people here, expressing much Satisfaction = 
the ready Disposition he had found in the Inhabitants of 
those Parts to attend to publick Worship.” 

On Sunday, the Twelfth after Trinity, August 20th, the 
entry is as follows: 

“A ful Congregation at all Times of publick Service dem- 
onstrated the good Opinion the People had conceived of Mr. 
Whitfield, their Teacher, the like Disposition not appearing 
so universal in Time past.”’ 

Under date of Wednesday, August 28d, the Secretary 





* By Whitefleld’s predecessor in the Cure at Savannah, the Rev. John 
Wesley. 
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records at length the circumstances attending Whitefield’s 
refusal to read the Burial Office over a settler who had 
died maintaining to the last his infidelity: 

“Mr. William Aglionby, a Freeholder in this Town. died 
this Morning, and was buried in the Evening. His charac- 
ter were better forgot than remember’d to his Infamy. But 
it may not be improper with Regard to the Colony, to touch 
upon it briefly. He was of a good Family, and had the Ap 

nce of some Education; but as he had a little Smatter- 
ing of the Law, he made use of that ‘alent in being a great 
Adviser among others of our late Malecontents; most of 
‘whom had forsaken him, seeing their Error. He was so far 
from making any improvements, that he discouraged many 
others from it; and in most Matters of Controversy, took 
Part against the Civil Magistrates; He lived and died ata 
Publick (tho unlicensed) House, where he dictated to a few 
who frequented it, and was a Stirrer up of ill Blood. And 
as he was a great Devotee to Rum, it is said, that using it to 
Excess brought a Flux upon him, which after all Endeav- 
ours to the Contrary, at length carried him off; wherein the 
Colony (I conceive) sustained no Loss. During this Sick- 
ness, Mr. Whitfield was divers Times to attend him, offering 
to do his Duty in Prayer, etc., but he refused any such As- 
sistance, and upon several Questions put to him properly at 
such a Season, he denied any Mediator, and died a confirmed 
Deist. He made Mr. Bradley his Executor, who at his Fu 
neral ordered one of his Servants to read the Service ap- 
pointed by our Church, Mr. Whitfield very justly refusing 
to do that Office; who taking the Opportunity, as soon as 
the Corpse was interred, before the Company dispersed, 
came to the Grave, and there made a very pathetic Exhorta- 
tion to the People to be stedfast to the Principles of Christi- 
anity, and careful not to be seduced into damnable Errors. 
It is to be hoped we have not many of the like Stamp among 
us, the Generality of People shewing a better Disposition; 
but I fear three or four yet remain, who are fond of the mod- 
ern Way of Freethinking, and seem toset at naught the 
Holy Scriptures, both Old Testament and New; their Names 
may probably be better passed over, than exposed.”’ 


Whitefield’s account of this sad case affords additional 
particulars. Two days before Aglionby’s death, White- 
field asked him: ‘‘ Do you believe Jesus Christ to be God, 
the One Mediator between God and man?’ The reply 
was: ‘‘ I believe Christ was a good man.” ‘* Do you be- 
lieve the Holy Scriptures?’ continued Whitefield. ‘I 
believe,” replied the dying man, ‘“‘ something of the Old 
Testament; the New I do not believe at all.” ‘‘ Do you 
believe a judgment to come?” continued the missionary. 
‘7 know not what to say to that,” was the unsatisfactory 
response of this old-time agnostic. 

“The day after his decease he was carried to the ground, 
and I refused to read the Office over him, but went to the 
grave and told the people what had passed between him and 
me: warned them against infidelity; and asked them 
whether { could safely say: ‘As our hope is this our brother 
doth’ ?* Upon which I believe they were thoroughly satis- 

In marked contrast with this sad incident was the 
opening the Highgate School, which was now completed. 
Here Whitefield read prayers and baptized an infant; 
preached and catechized. His work in Georgia was now 
done, for the present at least, and on the Thirteenth Sun- 
day after Trinity, Stephens writes with evident feeling 
the following words: 

“Mr. Whitfield preached his farewell sermon this After- 
noon to a Congregation so crowded that a great many stood 
without Doors, and under the Windows, to hear him, pleased 
with nothing more than the Assurance he gave of his Inten- 
tion (by the Will of God) to return to them as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

On the following day, Monday, August 28th, ‘‘in the 
Afternoon, he took his Departure for Charles-Town, in 
order to embark on board a ship which we had Advice 
was to sail in a few Days from thence.” Whitefield’s 
own account is in these words: 

“This being the day of my departure, it was mostly spent 
in taking leave of my flock, who expressed their affection 
now more than ever. They came to me from the morning 
to the time I left them, with tears in their eyes, wishing me 
a prosperous voyage and safe return. They also brought me 
wine, ale, cake, coffee, tea, and other things proper for my 
passage, and their love seemed to be without dissimulation. 
My heart was full, and I took the first opportunity of vent- 
ing it by prayers and tears. I think I never parted from a 
place with more regret. I have great hope some good will 
come out of Savannah; because, the longer I continued 
there, the larger the congregations grew. I scarce know a 
night, though we had divine Service twice aday, when the 
Church-house has not been nearly full.” 

He returned to England primarily to receive priest’s 
orders, so that he might the more fully perform the du- 


he says, ‘‘in a most christian manner by the Bishop of 
London’s Commissary, the Rev. Mr. Garden, a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ,” he embarked on September 9th, on 
the ship ‘“‘ Mary,” Captain Coc, bound fer England, On 
the 2d of October he addressed a pastoral letter ‘‘ to the 
Inhabitants of Savannah,” in which after urging upon 
his people the necessity of ‘‘ the new birth in Christ Jesus 
—that ineffable change which must pass upon our hearts 
before we can see God,” he adds: 

“T must defer dwelling further on this subject till I see 
you in person, and am qualified to administer to you the 
Sacred symbols of Christ’s blessed Body and Blood. In the 
Meanwhile, think not that I shall forget you in my prayer. 
+ + . Brethren pray that God would prosper the work of 
His hands upon me, and restore me to you as soon as pos- 





* A part of the prescribed Burial Service of the Church of England. 


sible. In about eight months, God willing, [ hope to see 
you. In the meanwhile, you shall not be forgotten by your 
affectionate though unworthy minister in Christ Jesus. 
“ GEORGE WHITEFIELD.” 

Thus closed the first chapter of the great Evangelist’s 
Georgian experience and the first and only pastoral expe- 
rience that heever had. Christ Church, Savannah, John 
Wesley's sole cure, was the only “living” ever held by 
his immediate successor, the eloquent and renowned 
Whitefield. 
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WHEN Fiction scores, I always like to keep the scvre, 

because it gets so many more kicks than half-pence. If 

it is domestic the critics call it ‘‘ dull,” if it is melodra- 

matic, ** sanguinary (I once wrote a story of this kind 

which was described as a ‘‘ mad-house opening upon a 

slaughter-house”); and if dealing with the great forces of 

Nature, ‘“‘lying.” Victor Hugo was constantly being 

attacked for writing novels, not too long, for everybody 

liked them, but too “tall.” His statements, it was said, 

were incredible; the size of his devil-fish in ‘‘ The Toilers 
of the Sea,” for example, was held up to ridicule, on ac- 
count of its monstrous exaggeration. Scribes who had 

only seen the octopus at the Brighton Aquarium could 
not imagine one more than twice as big. And now too 
late to justify the novelist a devil-fish has come ashore in 
County Mayo far longer than the one he drew. It is 
called a ‘‘ squid,” or at best a ‘‘ cuttle-fish ” by the natives 
who are not of a romantic turn of mind, but its magnifi- 
cent proportions are undeniable. ‘‘ Tho shrunk and dis- 
torted,” we read, ‘‘ its tentacles are thirty feet long and 
four feet round, and its circumference is sixty feet.” It 
was thought at first to be a whale—and even now will 
seem to some people very like one. *‘ It would take a 
vessel as large as the ‘Great Eastern,” we are told, 
‘ filled with spirits, to show off this monstrosity for ex- 
hibition.” And it would certainly take a man filled with 
spirit to tackle him under water as Hugo’s hero did. 
It is now supposed that these long tentacles tossing about 
in the ocean (when the squid is excited or perhaps re- 
hearsing something) may have given rise to the story of 
the sea-serpent; but not one single word of apology has 
been offered to the master of Romantic Fiction. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, Fiction has scored, not 
only in the above instance, but even among the educa- 
tionalists. Since, it seems, people will read works of 
imagination, in preference to learning how blacking is 
made and other informing subjects, it is now suggested 
that in every free library lectures should be given upon 
novels themselves so as to direct into useful channels 
the deplorable but universal thirst for fiction. ‘‘ Take 
Jules Verne’s novels,” says the proposer of this new de- 
parture, ‘‘ how helpfully might a scientific lecturer point 
out the natural connection or disconnection between the 
hypothetical and the progressive achievements of 
science, and leada few of his readers at all events to the 
text-books.” The latter sentence is pathetic; ‘‘ a few of 
his readers at all events,” but the exordium unhappily 
explains why they would be so few. Not many people 
can stand the sesquipedalian language in which the scien- 
tific lecturer clothes—and conceals—his facts. The idea, 
however, of this application of science to fiction is cer- 
tainly original. One would like to hear Professor Hux- 
ley on ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” or Professor Tyndall on 
‘* Poor Miss Finch,” with experiments in turning people 
blue. 

The effect in some cases where ‘‘ cram” has been much 
resorted to by the story-teller, as in‘‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” and other historical novels, or in ‘‘ The Water 
Babies” which science has had recourse to, would be to 
reduce the tale to its original elements. 1t would be like 
taking a watch to pieces by some gentleman. who has not 
the faintest notion of putting it together. The proposi- 
tion, however, isa decided compliment to light literature. 
Professorships will probably now be granted for distin- 
guished proficiency in subjects which have hitherto been 
neglected, or even despised, by the learned, such as the 
works of C. P. R. James or Harrison Ainsworth (for his- 
tory), or of Edgar Allen Poe (for science). 

In Malta it seems the manner in which criminal offenses 
are viewed, in the matter of comparison, is peculiar, the 
code begins with assassination instead of ending with it, 
and goes downward instead of upward. A native who 
killed a woman with five stabs the other day because she 
had dropped his acquaintance, expressed the most con- 
temptuous astonishment at the excitement the circum- 
stance produced. Arrest he had naturally looked forward 
to, but not toa disturbance. ‘‘ Why such a crowd?” he 
indignantly inquired; ‘‘one would think I had com- 
mitted a theft or something.” That ‘‘ or something ” is 
a very natural touch; but for the moral we have to go 
for its parallel to De Quincey. . . ** For if once a 
man indulges himself in murder,” says that philosopher, 
‘* very soon he comes to think little of robbing; and from 
robbing he comes next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking 
and from that to incivility and procrastination.” 

Mr. Barnum’s “ freaks” have, no doubt, their attrac- 
tions; but very few of them are novelties. To have no 
arms is, no doubt, a distinction; but being in that condi- 





fied that I had done right.” 





miniatures with it, as was the case with our own Miss 
Biffin, is much more remarkable. She moved—or rather 
was carried about—in genteel circles, and was what Mr. 
Barnum would have called ‘‘ high-toned.” She obtained 
pensions from George III and William IV, and had she 
not been so imprudent as to marry Mr. ‘Wright (spelt un- 
fortunately with a W) would hive done very well for 
herself. There is nothing so curious in the Show at 
Olympia as Miss Biffin, or the Siamese Twins, or the Pic- 
cadilly Midgets. Even Mr. Barnum can only collect such 
freaks as there are; and Nature does not seem to produce 
such wonders as she used todo. In Bartholinus’s “‘ His- 
tory of Anatomy,” he says: ‘‘I first saw Lazarus Collo- 
redo, the Genoese, when twenty-eight years of age; he 
had a little brother growing out of his breast. They 
grew together, only the left foot of the latter growing 
downward. He moved hisjhands and ears and lips, 
and had a little beating at his heart. Lazarus is of a 
fine stature, courteous deportment and gentlemanly at- 
tire. He covers the body of his little brother with his 
cloak, so that you would not suspect the presence of the 
monster, were you not aware of it. He was dreadfully 
solicitous about him, since, if he died, he would certainly 
perish under the most distressing circumstances.” But 
this double event was nothing compared with the child 
described by Lycosthenes, ‘‘De Prodigiis” ‘* born of noble 
parents in Cracovia,” with flaming and shining eyes; it 
had a mouth like an ox, long horns and a back hairy as 
a dog; on its breast it had the faces of apes, and cats’ 
eyes fastened to the hypogastrium; it had the heads of ° 
dogs upon both elbows, feet like swans’ feet and a tail 
crooked backward, about half an ell long. This infant 
only hved four hours; but said something just at last 
that frightened his friends so exceedingly that they quite 
forgot to put him in spirits of wine, or no doubt Mr. Bar- 
num would have secured him! 
Messrs. Samson and Sandow are bringing feats of 
strength into fashion, but ‘: strong men lived before 
Agamemnon.” In ‘“ Fuller's Worthies” we read that 
Carden himself once ‘‘ saw a man dancing with two men 
in his arms, two upon his shoulders and one hanging 
about his neck.” Unless they were midgets this was a 
feat of arms in every sense indeed. George, of Froas- 
berg, Baron of Midleheim, was able ‘‘ with the middle 
finger of his right hand to remove a very strong man out 
of his place, tho he sat ever so firm.” In the case of this 
nobleman, the ‘‘ twisting a woman round his little fin- 
ger,” supposed to be an attribute of mashers only, and in 
a metaphorical sense,-might have been a literal fact. The 
tyrant, Maximinius, who murdered Severus (probably by 
squeezing him to death) ‘‘ crumbled stones with his fin- 
gers, and cleft young trees with his hands.” Baron 
Courcy (the first Englishman who conquered Ulster) was, 
for all his mighty physical strength, imprisoned in the 
Tower. A French castle being in controversy, it was 
arranged that the matter should be decided by combat in 
presence of the Kings of France and England. John 
sent for Courcy, who came (says Fuller) ‘‘with lean, lank 
body and starting eyes.” As he was thought to be en- 
feebled with long imprisonment, a larger bill of fare was 
set before him, to which he did such justice, that his 
French opponent, ‘‘guessing his courage by his stomach,” 
at once declined the combat. Then the two kings, desi- 
rous to see what this Hercules could do, caused a steel 
helmet to be laid on a block before him. He clove it at 
one blow, ‘‘ striking his sword so deep into the wood, 
that none but himself could pull it out again.” Then, as 
he ‘‘ gazed about him with wolfish eyes,” he was asked 
why he looked so sternly, and he replied, ‘‘ Had I failed 
in my design I would have killed you two kings and all 
in the place beside.” ‘‘ Words well spoken,” adds the 
chronicler, quaintly, ‘‘ because well taken, all persons 
present being in high good humor.” They were a nice 
set of people, no doubt, in those days, but a little rough. 
There seems to be no means of establishing a comparison 
between the strong men of old and those of the present 
day, except in the case of Eric of Sweden. It is recorded 
ef him that he could pull a rope against four strong 
men; this seems a small thing when we see our modern 
Samson pull against fourteen. But Eric wasa king, and 
even the small doings of royal personages are thought 
highly of. 

To take the breeks off a Highlander used to be thought 
a difficult feat, but no one (except the American Con- 
gress) ever dreamed of robbing a novelist; yet this has 
now been done. It is a great compliment to literature, 
and especially to romance. The hero (or as some will 
call him the victim) is Mr. R. D. Blackmore, who culti- 
vates not only letters, but lettuces and other kindly fruits 
of the earth at Teddington. What has been stolen from 
him is pears; it would have been more to the credit of 
our common calling if it had been notes and gold; and 
since he has got his lost property back again, I wish it 
had been. Everybody remembers the necklace of Lorna 
Doone; it is something of that kind—diamonds—that 
ought to have been stolen from him. However, even 
pears are something. In the old days of Grub Street 
couplets were often stolen, but never pears. No poet had 
a garden, much less one with fruit in it. Some years ago 
a lady novelist was seid to have had her pocket picked 
(not in Paternoster Row but the City) of £1,200. The 
newspapers good-naturedly took up the thing; but peo- 
ple who read it only laughed, and neither she nor her 
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alleged property of a literary person, was too large to be 
swallowed. 

The opponents of the rule of evening dress have not all 
the courage of their opinions, or rather there are found 
among them some who would change its form without 
doing away with its inconvenience. Young gentlemen 
of fashion, we are informed, now “bind a crimson or 
black sash four times round their waists, instead of an 
evening waistcoat’; this, it is added, is picturesque 
enough when worn with one of the new lounging coats, 
but only slender young men can go in for it. How is it 
possible that even a young man can look “slender” with 
a sash wound four times round the place where he should 
be slenderest? Ont he contrary it seems a fine opportu- 
nity for a fat man to wear a sash once round him, under 
pretense that it is fourfold. 

A paragraph has been running the round of the Press 
headed ‘‘a curiosity in cricket,” which describes a match 
played by the blind, with ‘‘a wicker ball with a bell in 
it” and where the wicket-keeper claps his hands to tell 
the bowler where to bowl. This is not to my mind so 
curious as it is pathetic. It must be a sad game indeed 
to watch, however skillfully, the players play. It would 
be impossible to smile at misses. This sort of contest is 
more grim than funny, even when one-armed men play 
against one-legged men; it seems a vulgar sort of de- 
fiance of Fate, which has evidently intended cricket to 
be played by persons in possession of all theirlimbs. The 
blind, whose misfortune is so deep as to exclude the 
idea of vulgarity,havea strange desire to do what ‘‘other 
people” do; and the result is generally only what might 
be expected, and reminds one of Johnson’s metaphor of 
a dog walking on its hind legs; they do not do it well, 
but we wonder that they do it at all. In some cases, no 
doubt, their very calamity assists them; in the dark they 
can do things, where we who have eyes are literally ‘‘no- 
where”; a London fog doesn’t puzzle them; moreover, 
their want of sight enables them to concentrate their at- 
tention. Fawcett could quote figures better than any 
man in the House. 

The present methods of educating the blind are far su- 
perior to anything known in the past; yet what some of 
these unfortunate persons effected, without aid, is re- 
markable indeed. Tully tells us that his master Dio- 
datus, exercised himself in learning with more assiduity 
after he became blind, and ‘‘described his diagrams to 
his scholars so expressly that they could draw every line 
in the proper direction.” [he most remarkable example 
of not “throwing up the sponge” (as I most certainly 
should do) upon the occurrence of such a calamity, in 
our country was that of Nicholas Saunderson, who, de- 
prived of sight at twelve months old, became Professor 
of Mathematics at Cambridge. His friends sent him 
there at twenty-five, to give oral lectures, which were 
found to be an encroachment upon the privileges of the 
then mathematical master, Professor Whiston; but the 
latter generously waived his claim. Dr. Saunderson had 
so strong s memory that he could extract cube roots in 
his mind to many places of decimals, while his sense of 
touch was so acute, that he distinguished in a set of 
Roman medals the true from the false, tho they had been 
counterfeited with such exactness as to deceive connois- 
seurs.” In none of the early records of the blind, how- 
ever, do we find that they attempted, as they do now, 
what seems manifestly unfitted for them, such as cricket 
or even riding. 

In Mr. Harrison Weir’s recent volume on the Cat (with 
many more than nine tales), he observes upon the difii- 
culty of teaching that animal tricks, as compared with 
the dog; but from my personal experiences I can vouch 
that cats have a much greater faculty for them than the 
canine race, without any teaching at all. My Persian 
‘** Fluff,” whenever I entered the drawing-room, would 
show her delight by running up the curtains, and even 
along the valance, and then returning to fawn upon me. 
As she was very large this demonstration was alarming 
to strangers, and as the curtains were of damask, dam- 
aging in its effect. So, as soon as I could persuade her, 
we settled down to hide and seek; she would lie crouch- 
ing in a corner, out of sight, till I gave the usual signal. 
the whoop of childhood (not the cough), whereupon she 
would come stealthily out, like a miniature tigress; and 
** seek” for me everywhere, running back to the corner, 
when she had found me, exactly like a child. 
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MUCH more was made of the presence and prevalence 
of hypocrites in the Church a hundred years ago than is 
common in our day. For instance, no one in versifying 
for worship the solemn contrast of the two ways and 
two ends which our Lord makes in the Sermon on the 
Mount would put in a couplet like that which Watts 
makes to follow his prayer for a new heart, 


** Which hypocrites could ne’er attain, 
Which false apostates never knew.” 


Still less would any one alter Watts’s fine sacramental 





hymn, ‘‘ How sweet and awful is the place,” by chang- 
ing the fifth stanza from its original form, 

“ Pity the nations, O our God, 

Constrain the earth to come; 
Send thy victorious word abroad, 
And bring the strangers home,” 
so as to make it read 
* Pity the hypocrites, O Lord, 
Direct them how to come; 
Teach them to know and fear thy word, 

And bring the strangers home.” 
And yet this alteration was made at the beginning of 
this present century by one of the best men that ever 
lived; an alteration the worst conceivable. 1t is in- 
tensely prosaic, and turns the mind away from the broad 
and generous outlook upon a perishing world, and fas- 
tens it upon what it would willingly forget. For surely 
the communion-table is the last place at which the be- 
liever wants to be reminded of those who serve the 
Lord only in name and for sinister purposes. In like 
manner the old-fashioned sermon touched oftener upon 
this subject than the modern pulpit. 

If one inquires for the reason of this it may be found 
in part at least in the tenor of our Authorized Version of 
the Old Testament, where the word hypocrite has a 
prominence which by no means belongs to it, and which 
is misleading in more ways than one. The adjective 
thus rendered, and the two nouns derived from it occur 
in all fifteen times, and in not one of them is there rea- 
son to believe the rendering correct. The Hebrew word, 
it is agreed by all modern critics, means profane, ungod- 
ly, and, with two exceptions, is correspondingly rendered 
in the Septuagint; but unfortunately the Vulgate follows 
the Talmudic and Rabbinic usage and gives hypocrita in 
every case. King James’s translators, to whom the Vul- 
gate was as familiar as the common English Bible is to 
us, accepted this rendering, with the result already men- 
tioned. There is, however, one exception, Jer. xxii, 15, 
where profaneness is put in the text and hypocrisy in the 
margin. 

Eight of these cases occur in the Book of Job, where it 
is said (viii, 13) that the ‘*‘ hypocrite’s hope shall perish”; 
again (xiii, 16), that he ‘‘ shall not come before God,” and 
(xv, 34) that ‘‘ the congregation of hypocrites shall be 
desolate,” where the Revised Version has ‘‘ the company 
of the godless shall be barren.” So (xx, 5) *‘ the joy of 
the hypocrite is but for a moment,’ and we have the 
question (xxviii, 8), ‘* What is the joy of the hypocrite, 
tho he hath gained, when God taketh away his soul?” 
Again, God is said to direct his action (xxxiv, 30) ‘‘ that 
the hypocrite reign not,” and weare told (xxxvi, 13) that 
‘**the hypocrites in heart heap up wrath.” Now in not 
one of these instances is there anything in the connection 
that requires or even commends the limited sense of the 
Authorized Version. It is godless men, whether hypo- 
crites or not, whose hope is to perish, whose joy is but 
for a moment, who heap up wrath, and who are to be 
desolate and barren. The same may be said of the sin- 
gle passage in the Psalter (xxxv, 16) where the word oc- 
eurs. It was not ‘‘ hypocritical,” but openly profane 
**mockers in feas's” who gnashed with their teeth upon 
the pious sufferer. They made no false profession. So 
of the solitary instance in the Proverbs (xi, 9) it is not 
merely a hypocrite but a godless man who “ with his 
mouth destroyeth his neighbor.” There are three cases 
in Isaiah. In one (ix, 17) the prophet is describing the 
wickedness of the people, and says ‘‘every one is (not 
hypocrite, but) profane and an evil doer,” where plainly 
the reference is not to secret but glaring depravity. So 
in the next chapter (x, 6) the people against whom Sen- 
nacherib is sent are spoken of as ‘‘a profane nation.” 
They may have been false pretenders, but that is not the 
ground of their overthrow. Still more strictly is this the 
case in the very striking passage (xxxiii, 14), thus given 
in the Revised Version: ‘‘ The sinners in Zion are afraid; 
trembling hath surprised the godless ones,” when the 
parallelism as well as the connection forbids the mean- 
ingless term ‘‘ hypocrite.”” The noun occurs in the phrase 
(xxxii, 6) where the vile person is said to ‘‘work iniquity, 
to practice profaneness,” the whole strain expressing not 
secret or covered, but open and acknowledged, wrong- 
doing. The only remaining text of the Old Testament is 
the one in Jeremiah before referred to. 

It is worth while to call attention to the correct mean- 
ing of these passages, since it enlarges their scope and 
usefulness. The godless, alas, are very many, and they 
need to be warned, line upon line; but hypocrites are 
not nearly so numerous as they are often said to be. By 
the term is meant those who make a religious profession 
for sinister purposes, and are, in reality without part or 
lot in the matter. In a ministry of fifty years I have 
met very few of whom this could be confidently affirmed 
or even suspected. Of the self-deceived the name is 
legion. Owing to wrong apprehensions of the nature of 
religion, or to a sudden wave of religious excitement, 
persons are swept into the communion of God’s people 
and afterward have reason to fear that they took a mis- 
taken step. But surely these are not hypocrites in the 
offensive sense of thatterm. They were sincere in what 
they did, and would very gladly retrace their course were 
the way open. Far different are those who ‘ suppose 
that godliness is a way of gain” (I Tim. vi, 5, R. V.) and 
of set purpose join themselves to the godly, for what they 
can make out of the association in the way of patronage, 
wealth or social position. This is desperate wickedness. 





————= 
Its influence is to turn the church into a den of thieves 
and change the sacramental wine into poison. But 
are comparatively few. There are far more of what Ches. 
terfield called ‘‘ the Devil’s hypocrites,” men who boast of 
bonnes fortunes they never had, or tell of exploits of 
wickedness that are only imaginary, and seek to get a 
factitious reputation for venturesome atrocities which 
they would not dare to undertake. 

It may be added that in the New Testament the word 
occurs more than twenty times, and in every instance jg 
a correct rendering of the original. Most of these ocgur 
in the utterances of our Lord, who uses the word four 
times in the Sermon on the Mount, and in the twenty. 
third chapter of Matthew repeats five times the severe de. 
nunciation of the thirteenth verse, ‘Wo unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!" As he knew what 
was in man he could properly and without fear of mistake 
make so serious a charge. Why he did it is easily ex. 
plained from the circumstances of the time. The children 
of Israel after the return from exile never yielded to the 
temptation to worship idols, but they fell into a snare 
almost as bad. Believing themselves the special favorites 
of Heaven, simply because they were descendants of Abra- 
ham, they lost sight of the importance of personal char. 
acter. Overlooking the other features of their Scripture, 
they viewed it only in the light of a law which they pro- 
posed to hedge around in every way, heaping up explana- 
tions and applications from teacher to teacher and from 
age to age until there were minute rules for every detail 
of life, personal, domestic, social and public, so many 
indeed that it required a lifetime to learn them all. The 
conscience was burdened with innumerable regulations, 
each held to be as divine and authoritative as any of the 
Ten Commandments. Then happened what always does 
happen when the ceremonial is put on the same plane as 
the moral; the latter faded away. External observances, 
such as fasts, prayers, tithes, washings, sacrifices, were 
substituted for the great duties of love to God and love 
toman. Men made up for neglecting the weightiest 
mora! obligations by increasing their ritual observances, 
They became able to flaunt in the pride of sanctity while 
indulging their selfishness and base passions. “* Society 
was rotten within and veneered over with a self-deceptive 
religiosity without.” 

This being the case can we wonder at our Lord’s plain 
speaking? Is it strange that when the ruler of the syna- 
gog (Luke xiii, 14) objected to the healing on the Sab- 
bath of the poor woman unable to stand upright, he 
turned on him with the indignant words, ‘‘ Thou hypo- 
crite, doth not each one of you on the Sabbath loose his 
ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to water- 
ing?” or that in the withering discourse in the temple 
area he compared the scribes and Pharisees to whited 
sepulchers which outwardly appear beautiful, but in- 
wardly are full of dead men’s bones and of ail unclean- 
ness? But his example can be imitated by his ministers 
and followers only when gross and flagrant immorality 
is conjoined with a religious profession, for this lies 
within the purview of human knowledge. To make a 
charge of hypocrisy simply on suspicion or by inference, 
is not to follow Christ but to transgress his rule, ‘‘ Judge 
not that ye be not judged.” It isa maxim that appear- 
ances are deceitful, and it is always better to err on the 
side of charity than on that of censoriousness. 
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BOSTON NOTES. 





BY NORA PERRY. 





THE season of the regular weekly reception, or “ at 
home,” being now fully inaugurated, not only in the city 
proper, but in the near suburbs, Boston may be said to 
have come to life once more, to have taken up the bur- 
den—in most cases the very welcome burden—of its win- 
ter round of social duties and pleasures. Each year 
finds the date of this resumption of social city life a little 
later than the year before. 

The warmth and charm of the autumn months for the 
past few years have something, if not everything, to do 
with this change in the habits of Bostonians. Not s0 
very long ago, the first of October found most of the 
city houses open. Gradually, from week to week, the 
day of return was postponed, until now it is the last of 
November before everybody is in town and society's 
wheel actively revolving. This seems, on the first consid- 
eration, to bea change that must be a benefit to all concern- 
ed; for to the heads of a household there is the blissful 
delay of the rush and whirl of town life, and a rest from 
summer gayeties in many cases. If there are children, 
there is the tonic of the country air and hours, which 
more than over-balances the daily short trips by rail to 
the city schools which the older youngsters may be 
obliged to make at this period. Those important person- 
ages too, the servants, are well content with this couD- 
try delaying, and gain in it health and strength of blood 
and muscle that carries them over the dizzy stair-hights 
of the city mansions, with less complaint than might 
otherwise fret the ears of their employers. The pet 408 
and cat also rejoice in the wide freedom of this out 
of-town life, and thus the final seal of domestic agree 
ment and mutual benefit seems to be put upon the whole 
arrangement and every one made happy. But there® 
one class, and that a large one, that is by no means 
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by this arragement—this is the class of family 
hotel and boarding-house keepers. 

English people have not altogether untruly thought 
and said that the majority of Americans live in hotel's; 
and hotels cover the entire ground, including, of course, 
the boarding-house, of which last there is a vast number 
in Boston; so vast, indeed, that the once sacred precinct 
of the Back-Bay has been invaded and not a few of the 
stately mansions been turned from their original uses as 
private dwellings into these nomadic resting-places. It 
is the class of housekeepers in this vicinity that suffers 
more, perhaps, than those in other localities from this 
late lingering out of town; for many of their best patrons 
—people of comfortable means and good position—who 
once came to them early and stayed late, now come to 
them late and leave early, spending only the winter 
months with the:n where they once spent the season from 
October to June. 

The increase of apartment houses is another factor in 
the declining prosperity of the Boston boarding-house; 
but even this could be borne up under, if it were not for 
the brief visits of those who were at one time not merely 
birds of passage, but the boarding-house keeper’s chief 
stay ann suppert. it iooks now as if in this new depart- 
ure that a general revolution of the old order of things 
was upon us, that the day of the old-fashioned American 
system of boarding-houses was pretty nearly over, and 
tuat in its place we were to have something like the Eng- 
lish lodging-house with its serving of meals in the pri- 
yacy of one’s own rooms. Already, the demand for this 
more independent and exclusive method of living has 
brought forth a surprising number of caterers who are 
ready to supply these lodgers with their three meals a 
day at certain terms. But these terms are high, and the 
separate interests of the outside caterer preclude all ser- 
vice, and therefore adds to the care and expense of the 
lodgers in an embarrassing manner. Out of this diffi- 
culty there seems to be but one way, and that is the Eng- 
lish way. 

The lodging-house, with its landlady or landlord, who 
shall furnish at reasonable prices, to each lodger. the num- 
ber of meals required, and the service that is necessary. 
All other kinds of lodging-house living that has been 
tried in Boston has been proven by sore experience to 
be difficult and unsatisfactory. There is also in our 
American methods, a broken-up, un-homelike atmos- 
phere; and with this, of course, must unite an atmosphere 
of publicity which has an element of vulgarity in it. 
Of course the Anglophobists will raise a hue and cry at 
any decided attempt tofollow even so sensible an Eng- 
lish fashion as this; but the bitterest of this clan will be 
only too glad to benefit by its introductior; .ud as for 
the Anglomaniacs, whose number is said to be legion in 
Boston, they will for once be of inestimable service on 
the right side, if asis prebably a certainty to be counted 
on, they set themselves to an enthusiastic and practical 
sustainment of this English fashion of living, when it is 
fairly introduced among us. 

Matthew Arnold said that ‘‘in America all luxuries 
are dear except oysters and ice,” and that ‘‘ service was 
in general scarce and bad.” Whether we agree with 
him completely or not, in these statements, we must cer- 
tainly confess that in the matter of service there might 
be an improvement, which would give us a luxury of 
daily existence that as yet we know nothing of; and the 
landlady who is to make a success here in the future, 
has not only—I say it boldly—to take the English lodg- 
ing-house methods of preparing separate meals, as a 
model, but also the English ways of serving. The Jand- 
lady who will follow this model faithfully will find her 
lodgers much less inclined to linger late out of town, and 
in no haste to leave her comfortable quarters to set up 
housekeeping in that last resort of the desperate—the 
modern apartment. or flat. 

When Sir Edwin Arnold was here in the early autumn, 
agood deal of regret was expressed that so few people 
were in town. Butif Sir kdwin had a quieter visit on 
that account, he escaped the flood of dinners and recep- 
tions that would have overwhelmed him if he had come 
a little later. The people that he did meet in Cambridge 
and from other nearly adjacent places, were mostly those 
who were in scholarly sympathy with him; and it is 
doubtless owing to this fact that his first impressions of 
America were so satisfactory to him. If he had gone 
through the ordeal of the lion, and been hunted down in 
the usual manner in the usual season, he might have re- 
ceived a somewhat different impression. Under any 
situation, however, he would not have met the people of 
any country with his critical sword drawn. He isnot in 
the least like Matthew Arnold, that “ militant man,” as 
Augustine Birrell callshim. Hedid not come to America 
to see what we were not, but what we were; and his at- 
titude from the start was sympathizing, instead of criti- 
cal and reformatory. He came to be pleased, and he 

was pleased; to clasp hands with friends, and not to 
wrestle, however benevolently, with faults. 

Americans have become so accustomed to the critical 
note from the English, that it was rather a surprising ex- 
Perience for them to receive, almost simultaneously, such 
warmth of appreciation as that expressed by Sir Edwin 
Arnold and the British Minister, Sir Julian Pauncefort, 
and his family. Is this attitude one of those coinci- 

ces of tact that sometimes happily occur? Did Sir 


American cousins have had quite enough of the patro- 
nizing arraignment of the English, and it is high time 
that we approached them in a more respectful fashion, 
and met them with the cordial appreciation and ac- 
knowledgment that is their due. High time, too, that 
we showed them that we English, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, are some of us content to be simply gentle- 
men of good manners, instead of self-constituted cen- 
sors.” Did they argue like this, or is the coincidence one 
of those happy accidents of juxtaposition that now and 
then take place? Whatever the cause may be, the effect 
of this unchallenging charm of courtesy is most happy. 
True as were many of Matthew Arnold’s strictures and 
criticisms, and doubtless to our profit in the end, we 
certainly are in no humor at present to profit by further 
comment of this nature. 
Enough is as good as a feast, and the militant Matthew 
had given us enough to cover many feasts. In his train, 
too, had followed the littie yelping chorus of smaller fry, 
as the snapping, snarling: cur always follows the noble 
muastiff’s deep-mouthed proclamation. ‘That we gener- 
ally bring down upon ourselves this ignoble chorus there 
is no doubt, and a very flagrant instance of this kind has 
recently occurred here in the reply of a visiting English- 
man to the unwise question of a foolish woman. 
** What do you think of us Americans anyway ?” asked 
this foolish woman of ths visitor. 
The visitor looked up with a sneer and replied: 
** An American might travel all through England and 
the question what he thought of England would never 
be asked him; but if you want to know what I| think of 
you—I think that you are slaves—slaves,” drawling out 
the repetition with a jeering snarl. 
Upon being asked what he meant, he emphasized the 
fact of American sensitiveness to English opinion, and 
then entered upon a fierce denunciation of what he called 
American red tape, with a long story of some inconven- 
ience that he had suffered in traveling in the far West. It 
was astory of exaggeration and ignorance, tosay nothing 
of vanity and prejudice. The whole, in fact, was part of 
that yelping chorus of which I speak. Of course this 
visitor was not a gentleman in any sense of the word, and 
it is very unfair to judge of the English people by such 
examples. 
If a nation hasa right to be judged by its ideals, we 
should look to such men as Gladstone and Bright, Sir 
Edwin Arnold and the militant Matthew, and not lower 
our standard of judgment to the yelping chorus. That 
the latter should ever be received and entertained here, 
is a queer comment upon Boston’s vaunted taste and 
fastidiousness. But it has been observed for some 
time, that Boston discrimination is often at fault, and 
that the inferior foreigner is not seldom preferred to the 
superior native product. 
‘the popular informal four to six reception has been 
accused of being one of the causes of this increased and 
less discriminating ‘‘exploiting” of the foreign visitor. 
The very informality and frequency of these receptions, 
together with the desire for anew element, at each, have 
no doubt made things easier for the visiting strangers. 
But this is, after all, a symptom of easier ways and man- 
ners, which as a symptom and promise of a more cosmo- 
politan flexibility is not to be harshly discouraged. 
There is certainly this to be said of the informal recep- 
tion, that ic has taken the stiffness out of Boston society 
more than anything else, and brought together a great 
many interesting persons who would otherwise probably 
have remained strangers to each other. ‘he various |it- 
erary clubs have also had a social influence, tho there 
will always be a certain number of busy thinking work- 
ers, who will tight shy of the demands that these clubs 
naturally make upon its members. As the author oi that 
charming essay in the October Atlantic, ‘ Fiction in 
the Pulpit,” says: ‘‘ We go to a Browning Society, for 
example, at least some of us who are stout-hearted go, 
presumbly to hear about Mr. Browning’s poetry. What 
we do hear about is his ethics.” This is the key-note and 
the animus of the clubs and societies. There is always u 
purpose a part or made out, of the mere social pleasure. 
If it isnot ethical in one sense, it is in another; for the 
educational element is always coming to the surface in 
our modern Athens; and the cultivation of our intellects 
is as much a matter of duty as the improvement of our 
morals, if indeed they are not synonymous terms with 
us. 
The ‘‘ classes” for the study of literature and history 
are frankiy and distinctively understood to be f.r work 
and not play. Nobody therefore is deceived or misled 
into thinking that these are simply pleasant little excuses 
for social gatherings; and the ardor with which they are 
conducted shows of what quality is the mental fiber of 
the Boston woman. A charming visitor who has late y 
been with us and seen a good deal of this high pressure 
brain activity of the Bostonese, made half-humorous and 
half-admiring comment upon it, in this wis-: 
‘‘T have never seen anything like the Boston women 
for absorbing books. They not only sem to have read 
all the books that have been published, but they know 
about the books that are to be publish-d in the future. 
As for me my brain wouldn’t hold the half of thes- 
books, and if I should attempt so much reading I should 
be unable to think at a 1.” 
‘Lhe desire to know is almost a craze here at present, and 





Edwia and the Paunceforts say unto themselves: ‘‘ Our 


Whether it is always the desire to know for knowledge’s 
sake or to be known to know, is a question. 

The apparently ardent following which attended Miss 
Amelia B, Edwards’s lectures upon Egyptian art is a very 
striking example of this craze to know, or to be known 
to know. ‘lhe lectures were yiven atone of the smaller 
halls; but the ‘‘followinz” grew and grew to such an 
extent that, 1 make no doubt, that a larger audienee- 
chamber would have been tilled to overflowing. Whether 
the lecturer will carry away with her a profound admi- 
ration and respect for the taste and intelligence of Boston 
women, it would be interesting to learn. Whatever 
conclusion she may have arrived at, she must certainly 
have congratulated herself upon the material success of 
her labors here. 

Taking the season so far, then, it may be said to be 
fully up, if not a little in advance of last season in its 
activity. lf Sir Edwin Arnold came too early to be the 
piéce de résistance of the dinner and reception, there has 
been the naval squadron with its officers to be admired 
and féted, the warships to be visited, and a very earnest 
gathering of the club and class clans. Miss Edwards 
and Egyptian art have also furnished a new fad which 
opens up a wide vista of promise for future gatherings. 
The coming of the Kendals, too, has started “ the little 
rush of little dinners,” and the informal reception which 
has already showed signs of life that is not usually seen 
before the holidays, will now have a fresh interest; and. 
altogether, whether taking its pleasure under the name 
of duties, or its duties under the name of pleasure, Bos- 
ton society in its various ramifications may be said at 
this date to be in a very lively condition and not more 
insincere in its sincerity than that of its sister cities. 


ii. 


A CHRISTMAS DAY ADVENTURE ON A HIGH 
LAND LOCH. 


BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD, NEE COLQUHOUN. 





FAMILIAR to many among us at the present day is the 

spectacle of Scotland’s romantic Loch Lomond, nestling 

among its purple hights, and intersected by its wooded 

islets and jutting promontories. What can exceed the 

beauty, the delicacy, the harmony of that enchanting 

scene when the summer sun pours down its rays on crag 

and corrie, reflected point and rippling wave? Whatcan 

surpass its majesty when night closes in, and a silver 

moon hangs in the clear vault above? Such a scene is, 

in its way, unrivaled; but the queen of Scottish lakes 

has been viewed now and again under another aspect, 

never to be forgotten by those who then beheld it. Not 

infrequently during the present century Loch Lomond 

has been partially frozen over; it was entirely frozen 

over one hard winter about seventy years ago (alas! they 

are gone who could have recalled to the writer the exact 

date); and great was the excitement amang Hectors and 

Humphreys, Donalds and Ronalds, fat aud near, as the 

thermometer fell lower and lower, and night after night 

the frost set in more and more keenly. the upper end 

of the lake, which freezes more or less in most severe 
winters, was early bound; but when toward mid-Decem- 
ber the whole lower part was one vast sheet of ice, engirt 
with snow-covered hights, and torrent beds voiceless and 
motionless, the news flew like wildfire all over the coun- 
try, and down from the hillsides poured shepherds’ lads 
and farmers’ lasses, eager to tread upon the face of their 
sleeping beauty, and to treasure the thought of having 
done so through alltimetocome. Scarce a man, woman 
or child who, by hook or by crook, could get on to the ice, 
was content to abide on the mainland; the echoes of the 
eagles’ haunts rang with the shouting, the cheering, the 
singing and laughter of the gay bands, who yet looked 
but mere specks upon the vast expanse. Skating and 
‘‘ curling ” divided the favors of the hardy; children tore 
along on any rude sledges or rafts they could lash 
together; while the aged, for whom the day of frolic was 
past, were yet eager to walk from island to island, so that 
no one should ever be able to “‘ cast it up” to them that 
they had neglected to do so when they had the chance. 

One denizen of the district alone had been indifferent 
and unsympathetic from the outset. It happened that 
Miss Sarah Maitland Colquhoun (1 give her esact name, 
for this is a true story) had affairs of her own to think 
about at the time, and that she was rather put out than 
otherwise by all the hue and cry, turmoil and excitement 
going on around her. She did not care for continual 
visitors storming her father’s mansion; she was fretted 
by the continual demands made upon herself, by the 
‘* How far have you been? What? Not on the ice at 
all?” by which her ears were continually assailed. She 
‘* did not see why she should go,” if she did not ‘‘ choose 
to go” (girls do occasionally ruffle their foolish plumes 
like this, we know), and it ended in a little fit of per- 
versity on the point. At the expiry of ten days after the 
glassy surface of the lake had been pronounced ‘ safe,” 
she was, as has been said, almost the only person on Loch 
Lomond side who had not set foot upon it. 

It was not, however, any part of Miss Sarah’s program 
to cut off her nose to spite her face; her obstinacy only 
extended to doing what all the rest of the world was do- 
ing, not in their way, but in her own; and, accordingly, 
one afternoon, just as the short light was beginning to 
wane—it was Christmas Day, but Christmas Day was not 
taken much account of in that Presbyterian house—the 





it seems to be quite genuine in a great many instances. 


young Colquhoun lady suddenly made up her mind to be 
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off alone for a walk on the ice, With the hope of caus- 
ing some sensation at the dinner-table, by announcing, 
‘**T have been farther than any of you, after all,” she se- 
lected a distant isle as her goal, and slyly slipped forth, 
unperceived by any one, and without a word to anybody. 
The bank below Rossdhu House is a secluded spot, no 
one was about, even when the young adventuress left 
the shore behind, and greatly did she exult in her success 
as she sped rapidly onward. She had dreaded to be in- 
terrogated and congratulated, but none of the clan, nor 
yet any of their friends and companions, were to be seen. 

‘** They must all be on the Balmaha side,” reflected she. 
‘*T shall have my walk and be back home and no one the 
wiser.” 

At that moment a shout rang upon her ear. 

A faint mist, which had hung—as it commonly does— 
over the ice since its formation, had thickened; and tho 
the shout sounded loud and clear through the sharp air, 
she could only dimly perceive a figure gliding away in 
an opposite direction. ‘‘ That could not have been for 
me,” she decided. 

It struck her that the ice was not so easy to walk upon 
as she had been led to believe. She wondered how old 
Mrs. MacThis and Widow MacThat had managed to 
toddle along—and just as she was wondering, down she 
came herself. The fall did not hurt her, but, to her an- 
noyance, ere another few minutes had passed, she had 
another; and yet again, another. It was nothing but 
falling; the ice was unconscionably slippery. With her 
last descent, moreover, a long, thin crack flew from the 
spot, and she felt pleased to think that no one had been 
by to observe how heavy must have been her weight. 
The ring of skaters approaching caused her to move 
hastily from the spot, and this time it seemed as if the 
skaters themselves designed to elude observation. They 
were fleeing on the wings of the wind. They called to 
her, and waved their arms wildly in the direction of the 
shore as they shot past, and were almost instantly lost 
to view. She wondered what they wanted. 

Nevertheless, Sarah thought she would give up Inch 
Lonaig. ‘‘ It is so very lonely,” she allowed, in spite of 
herself, ‘‘ and I ought to have started sooner in the day. 
I must content myself with Inch Tavanagh, and—oh !— 
what's that?” as another long, ominous crack appeared 
on the glittering, creaking floor beneath her feet. ‘‘ Oh, 
dear! I wish I were a little nearer the shore, thought 
she; and at the moment of her so wishing, a shrill cry 
—an unearthly, agonized yell, broke upon her ear. She 
turned round, not without difficulty, and could just per- 
ceive the tall pines of Inch Tavanagh looming through 
the mist, on the side she had least expected to find them. 
She had nearly passed the island. Now she stood still; 
and as she stood she heard something which, to the end 
of her life, she never forgot—the ice was cracking upon 
every side. Her heart gave one great throb, and seemed 
to stand still. 

Then again there rang out the same shriek that had 
startled her before—a frantic shriek—the shriek of one 
who knows not what the next moment may bring forth, 
and a hoarse, territied man’s voice followed: ‘‘ Gae back 
—gae back! Haud aff—haud aff?” (Go back—go back. 
Hold off—hold off.) The ice is meltin’ a’ roond the island. 
Ye’re no safe whaar ye stand. Be aff whaar ye cam 
frae. (The Lord help ye, whaeever ye are!” under the 
speaker's breath in parenthesis). 

And now at last the whole horror of her frightful sit- 
uation burst upon the wretched girl. Now she under- 
stood as by a flash of revelation why the ice had been so 
deserted, the lake sountenanted. She had waited till the 
thaw had set in, and had then, of her own mad folly, 
braved its dangers. A word, an inquiry, even an ex- 
pression of her purpose would have saved her from this 
fearful fate; but she had hearkened to no one, confided 
in no one. And she was so young, so strong, and only 
a few moments before had been so careless and secure, 

dreaming not of danger, nor of fear. Death now stared 
One false step, and no human aidin any 
Go back? Too well she knew she 
durst not go back. She could hear those sounds on every 
side that warned of awful doom in the attempt. Nota 
human being was near, except that dim shape frantic on 
the shore waving her back; but even had there been, it 
would have been but sharing her dark grave with another. 
Nonecould help. The cold drops stood upon her brow. 
‘* LT realized,” she said thereafter, *‘ that I stood upon the 
brink of Eternity.” 

Space forbids that I should dwell upon what followed. 
After enduring some minutes of such agony as could 
scarcely be surpassed in any human breast, the hapless 
girl was at length admonished to seek a landing on the 
northern shore of the island, where it was just possible 
the ice might not have loosened round the edge. She did 
so—with what feelings may be imagined—and mercifully 
found a place. ‘‘1 never thocht to see her do it,” said 
the kind forester who helped her up the bank; ‘‘every 
minute I thocht to see her gae doun afore my vera e’en.” 
He took her to his poor house, and there she had to re- 
main, thankful for its shelter, and for his kindness and 
that of his “‘ gudewife,” till all the ice had l-ft Loch 
Lomond, and every trace of her frightful pathway 
thither vanished. 

And all the uncertainty, the agony endured by the in- 
mates of that fair mansion, all the throes they suffered 


her in the face. 
shape could avail. 


no tidings came and the worst was feared, till the morn- 
ing brought its glad end to suspense and grief—all of this 
is now a far, far-away memory in the dim past; tho the 
tale of that terrible walk on Christmas Day may still be 
heard from some of the very qld people on Loch Lomond 
side, as it is now told by a daughter of the house of Col- 
quhoun, who had it from her father’s lips. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
a Foe 


THANKSGIVING IN BERLIN. 


BY PROF, SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 








For twenty-five years it has been the custom for the 
American colony in Berlin to celebrate Thanksgiving 
Day by a public dinner and attendant festivities. The 
American Ministers have ordinarily presided at these din- 
ners, and the number of guests has always been consid- 
erable. The Thanksgiving celebration of 1889 will surely 
pass into history as the most brilliant and successful of 
the series. Thanksgiving is so peculiarly a home festival 
that Americans temporarily exiled in foreign lands are 
wont to have unusually severe attacks of home-sickness 
at this time, and to sigh for the family circle and the 
good cheer of the traditional New England dinner. How- 
ever, as we could not come home, the next best thing 
was to make as much of the occasion here as possible. 
The Germans do not seem to have much idea of thanks- 
giving of any kind, and at times that failure to compre- 
hend such an idea can be easily explained, at least by 
Americans. 

As it was not practicable to have the usual Thanksgiv- 
ing service in the American church on the day itself, Dr. 
Stuckenberg preached his Thanksgiving sermon on last 
Sunday morning, and an excellent sermon it was. The 
church was draped with American flags, and the audi- 
ence was so large that the aisles had to be filled with 
chairs and camp-stools. Nowhere in America can the 
good old Thanksgiving hymns have been sung with more 
fervor and feeling. The last weekly meeting of the 
young men’s prayer-meeting also resolved itself into a 
Thanksgiving season, so that the religious observance of 
the day was by no means dropped out, tho by force of 
circumstances the services had to be distributed through 
the week, and not concentrated on the day itself. 

Those who have lived in Germany can easily appreci- 
ate the intense longing of the American for a real Amer- 
ican dinner, anything that is a change from the continual 
monotony of the German table; and the committee tried 
successfully to satisfy this longing. Once or twice dur- 
ing recent years the dinner has not been eminently suc- 
cessful; but Mr. William Walter Phelps had deter- 
mined that this year it should be. Some time 
ago he called a meeting of about twenty per- 
manent and transient residents of Berlin, and they 
appointed an executive committee of seven to whom the 
management of the whole celebration was intrusted, and 
who performed their by no means easy task in a most 
acceptable manner. The Kaiserhof, probably the finest 
hotel in Berlin and extensively patronized by Americans, 
was selected as the best place for the festivities, and the 
price of tickets was made so low that no one needed to be 
kept away on account of expense. For a week before 
the appointed time, the air was full of rumors of Ameri- 
can potatoes and oysters imported for the occasion, and 
of orthodox mince and pumpkin pies made under the 
supervision of one of the American ladies. In previous 
years many Germans and English people have secured 
tickets and attended the dinner, and it was determined 
that this year none but genuine Americans should be 
admitted. Asa consequence true Americans felt all the 
more desirious of being present, and four hundred and 
twenty-five sat down to the table in the gorgeous dining- 
hall of the Kaiserhof at 6:30 o'clock last night! Of course 
the Stars and Stripes were everywhere; and an orchestra 
at one end of the hall, concealed behind a mass of potted 
plants, furnished the music—or atleast a part of it. Mr. 
Phelps presided, and the seat of honor at his right was 
occupied by Count Herbert Bismarck, who had been in- 
vited to respond to the toast to the Emperor. At Mr. 
Phelps’s left sat Prince Radziwil, and at the same table, 
Mrs. and Miss Phelps, Dr. Stuckenberg, Mr. Edwards, 
Consul at Berlin, and two other representatives of the 
consular service. At another table sat several other 
United States consuls from different parts of Germany. 
Congressman Dingley of Maine, was also among those 
present. The menu contained all the usual Thanksgiving 
dishes, and it was amusing to watch the puzzled expres- 
sion on the faces of the waiters as they studied the 
strange provisions. The blessing on the feast was asked 
by Dr. Stuckenberg, and after the second course Mr. 
Phelps, rapping for order, made the first speech of the 
evening. He referred to the dinners of previous years, 
and asserted that each of his predecessors, from Bancroft 
down, had considered the Thanksgiving dinners at which 
they presided to be the most successful ever held. and 
the most conspicuous acts of their missions! Mr. Phelps 
then remarked upon the similarity of national traits 
among Americans and Germans, and the thankfulness 
which we should all feel that we were not in London, 
Paris or Rome. He also paid a deserved tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. Pendleton. 

The speech was received with great applause, tho it oc- 





during the long hours of that grim winter night, when 


curred to some that there was a slight incongruity in 


= 
speaking so warmly of German morals and then having 
Count Herbert Bismarck present to represent the German 
nation. After Mr. Phelps’s speech, Alvary, per! 
greatest living tenor, who had generously offered his ger. 
vices, sang ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner,” and no (ne 
who heard it can ever forget the effect. The most en. 
thusiastic applause followed each verse, and asan 
Alvary delighted the company with ‘‘ Suwanee River,” 
Simply to hear Alvary sing the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” 
is worth a long journey. The toast to the President of 
the United States was drunk by all standing, and a tele. 
gram of congratulation and respect was immediately sent 
to President Harrison. After the turkey, Mr. Phelps 
proposed the health of the Emperor of Germany,and,with 
a few words of praise, introduced Count Herbert Big. 
marck to respond to the toast. He was greeted with long. 
continued applause, and in a few well-timed sentences 
expressed his apppreciation of the honor, and echoed Mr, 
Phelps’s sentiments concerning the common ideas anq 
aspirations of Germany and the United States. Mr, Kreis. 
mann,who was appointed consul by President Lincoln, re. 
plied in a most earnest and eloquent manner to the toast, 
“The Day we Celebrate,” and then the other distinguished 
German guest, Prince Radziwil, was called on to speak 
for ‘‘The Ladies.” These toasts were scattered through 
the course of the dinner; and we were also greatly fa- 
vored by Madame Carefio, who played a Ballade and 
Pasquinade by Gottschalk, most beautifully. Mr, Phelps 
tinally said that the representatives of the consular ger. 
vice thought that the Minister, being much less usefy] 
than themselves, was doing too much of the talking, and 
he therefore called upon Mr. Hubbard, consul at Hanover, 
to speak for his side. A novel and interesting method 
of giving a vote of thanks to the dinner committee was 
proposed by Mr. Crosby, the Secretary of the Legation, 
't was that after he had counted three, all the company 
should shout ‘‘ Thanks,” which was done, and the ceiling 
remained in place, contrary to our expectation. After 
the dinner was over, the ladies of the reception commit- 
tee received the guests in another room, while the tables 
were removed from the dining-hall, where those who 
desired to remain and dance had that privilege. 

So ended the most successful Thanksgiving dinner 
ever given by an American colony in Europe, and it is 
probable that never before in a foreign country have so 
many citizens of the United States gathered around the 
festive board on any occasion whatever. Thanksgiving 
must be observed wherever Americans find themselves 
on that day. 

November 29th, 1889. 
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FROM SALT LAKE CITY TO THE PACIFIC. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 











It was here, by the shore of Salt Lake, that the last 
spike was driven in the first of the five great Pacific 
railroads amid the firing of guns and the unusual re 
joicing of the nation. No man in all the Union was 
indifferent; no man but stood up here on that day a sort 
of 


* Balboa with his men, 
Silent on a peak in Darien.” 


And let us now after long years frankly confess that had 
itnot been for the Mormons here and the Chinese in Cal- 
ifornia the first great Pacific railroad which marked the 
beginning of the grandest era in our advancement would 
not have been completed for many a long day after the 
driving of that last spike. 

Not many days ago a man said to me in Boston: “ Mil- 
ler, why is it that you are always so original ?” 

I said: ‘‘ lam not always original; in fact, I am never 
original; but I always try mighty hard to be always 
truthful.” 

A friend drove me out of Salt Lake City to see the first 
station the evening, or rather the afternoon, before I left 
Salt Lake City; and Icould not belp noticing the multi- 
tudinous masses of pretty, healthful and happy school 
children. It was a sort of revelation! And their shouts 
and laughter! 

Utah has had no help so far in the way of school 
funds, as she should have had. But her standard is 
high, and she is ahead of all other Territories in this 
matter. It must be borne in mind tiat Brigham Young 
and Joseph Smith, and indeed nearly all the early lead- 
ers in this new movement, were Eastern men, from 
Vermont, Connecticut and other New England States; 
and whatever their errors may have been, they never 
were backward about schools, 

The road runs partly around Salt Lake after leaving 
the city; farms all the way, groves of trees, brooks by 
the wayside, school-houses, and indeed all the adjuncts 
incidental to a thrifty and civilized settlement. 

Great sums have been expended in fitting up bathing 
establishments in Salt Lake. Lines of cars extend to 
the black and heavy water, and vast crowds gather 
there as on the Atlantic and Pacific sea-boards. 

The great lake seem to be capricious. You can see 
the high-water mark clearly defined at a hight about 
forty feet above the present water-line; but it must have 
been centuries ago that the waves beat on those high 
shores. At present the water is receding fast. Forty 
years ago, when the ‘‘ Saints” got to plowing considera 
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bly, the lake began to fill, so that many of their fences 
were submerged. 

The engineer of the Pacific Road told me that he at 
first laid his route in a direct line through the shallow 
waters of the lake ; but the building of the road incited 
the Mormons to redoubled industry in the direction of 
agriculture in order to produce supplies for the laborers, 
and this made the waters rise to such a hight that he 
had to abandon the bold plan of going directly through 
the lake on piles. But now again the waters are reced- 
ing so fast that it is feared some of the costly bathing 
resorts will have to be abandoned unless excavations are 
ordered. 

You see, one thing that makes this lake so entirely 
popular, to say nothing of its salubrious air and its san- 
itary advantages, is the fact that it is impossible to 
drown in its waters. There is so much salt in the water 
that you cannot possibly get down in the water deep 
enough to drown yourself ! 

Ogden, where we leave the Denver and Rio Grande and 
join the old and original Union Pacific. is a place in 
keeping with all the rest of the great Mormon coun- 
try ; it is very pretty and very prosperous. 

And now one final word about the Mormon and the 
Gentile. Iam frank to say that when I first walked out 
on the streets after an absence of more than a dozen 
years from Utah, I found mysz2lf wondering if this or 
that woman was a Mormon. I kept constantly wonder- 
ing if this pretty little chubby cherub of a baby was a 
Mormon baby, and how it liked being a Mormon baby. 
But it didn’t last. In less than a week o* driving round 
and knocking about with Mormon and Gentile together 
I forgot all about it. And I reckon that is the way with 
all the others, if we except some of the Mormon leaders 
and some of the Gentile meddlers who make a point on 
being sensitive and so on. And from what I can learn 
the Mormon is quietly relaxing his hold a little all the 
time, the men especially. The fact is, if you put polyg- 
amy away the average Mormon is a mighty good Chris- 
tian—a better Christian in almost every way than the 
average Christian, so called. 

Now this is the truth, and I can afford to say it; and 
THE INDEPENDENT can afford to publish it. I know of 
no Christian, rich or poor, who is willing .to fast every 
thirty days in order to give all his food of that day to 
the poor. Yet every Mormon does this voluntarily and 
continually, I know of no Christian, altho I do know of 
some Jews, who* gives one-tenth of his income to his 
church. Yet every Mormon does this continually. And 
so I might go on for half a page. 

Far away on the pine-set hills to the left of the road 
we see brown brush fields and little towns. But the 
shores of Salt Lake, after you leave Ogden, are brown 
and sandy. Years ago, when this first great railroad on 
the continent was new, these passes here, cut ia the white 
alkali banks often, were terribly dusty. Time, how- 
ever, has modified all this tu a great degree. The sage- 
brush has come back to the possession of the sand and 
helds in its place the loose alkali bank in the cut, and it 
is quite anoth ‘r road from the old and early days. 

A pithy incident is recorded of those early road 
builders here. When cutting their way through one of 
these alkali mounds they came upon a coffin, made from 
an old wagon-bed. The course of the railroad was 
changed! The lorn grave received a headstone, marked, 
“Unknown”; and it is pointed out by the porter to this 
day. 

Dust, alkali, distance, reom! A road runs off to the 
mines of Idaho; the Oregon ‘*‘ Short Line” is made con- 
spicuous by the millions of our travelers going that way; 
and once more we bowl on down the vast levels toward 
the once dreaded Humboldt Desert. 

California, the Sierras! The pulse beats high and hot. 
The Sierras! «It means all my past, my present, my fu- 
ture—home! 

And here, while gliding over the ground through the 
sparsely peopled towns of Nevada, let me say one word 
for the man who built this road here. He is dead now; 
he was never much of anything to me, but he was much 
indeed to the nation; for you must know that no one at 
all believed that this road could or would be built 
through the Sierras. 

Stanford (Senator now), Huntington, Crocker—these 
were the three men, if we except one bright light that 
went out early in the work—were the three unknown 
young merchants in a mining town who built the Pacific 
Railroad and set the Pacific Coast in a blaze of glory. 

And do you think it was an easy task? Crocker told 
me that for eight years he did not take time to lay off 
his clothes at night, but fell down exhausted in his tent, 
to rise to his feet and go ahead with the night gang as 
soon as he was refreshed enough to stand on his feet! 
No wonder that he fell last year in the prime of his 
strength, after completing his belt of steel around the 
United States! For be it known his Oregon line was 
the line that made it possible to run a line of cars en- 
tirely around the Union. We can land an army at any 
point on our border now in less than a week—a thing 
that required months before this last work of the great 
dead builder of this first great Pacific Railroad. 

Ab, the pines! There are lakes all along through the 
Silvers here. We climb slowly. Two engines groan 
heavily and twist and make sudden and strange contor- 


two days in the cars since leaving Salt Lake City. Some 
of the party are tired and fretful. I turn and tell them 
of the seven months journey, in the old days; of the line 
of dead we left behind us; the mothers on foot with 
babes in their arms. And the tired and impacient trav- 
ellers of two days are stilled. 
At last we burst through the towering pines! The sea! 
California is before us and all the world. Down, down, 
down like a great, weary bird going to rest by the sea! 

Home again; and here these hurried, and often crude 
letters must come to an end. Iam grateful for so much 
kindness and goodness extended in this ten thousand 
miles circuit that Ican only say, Thank you all, beg par- 
don for my many mistakes and errors, naturally inci- 
dent to so swift a journey: and, with love to you and 
yours, say adieu. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





THERE is a great deal of Congress in Washington just 
now. Itis not one, but three—United States Congress, 
Pan-American Congress and Maritime Congress. To be 
exact, one speaks of the last named as “ The Interna- 
tional Marine Conference.” But there seems to be no 
time for exactness in Washington, therefore everybody 
says Maritime Congress. The three Congresses were at 
the Capitol on Wednesday, making Wednesday the great 
day of the week, if not, indeed, the great day of the 
year, or, to go further, one of the great days of the cen- 
tury. There was never anything like it before; and 
when we celebrate the second centennial anniversary 
of the inauguration of ‘‘ George Washington, the first 
President of the United States,” the scene cannot be re- 
peated. There may be, will be, one Congress, but not 
three, to make the pageant anything Jike what it was on 
Wednesday. 

Besides the threc Congresses there was the full Diplo- 
matic Corps, adding their bejeweled Court uniforms to 
the gorgeous ones of the maritime officers. The Supreme 
Court Justices were in their gowns, the Cabinet came in 
a body, all present but the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Secretary of the Interior; and at the end of this row 
of chairs were the Major-General in command of the 
army, Schofield, with one of his staff-officers, and Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, the latter in his brand-new ‘‘retired-offi- 
cer” uniform, Last, but in the first place of honor, sat 
the plainest man of them all—small, gray, serious-faced 
and quiet mannered—the President. On his left sat a 
larger, grayer, whiter, less quiet man—Mr. Blaine. The 
President and his Secretary of State, sitting so closely 
side by side, were a striking contrast, and to the galler- 
ies were an interestingstudy. Tbe Supreme Court com- 
pleted this line of chairs. 

Back of these dignitaries, on the one side, sat the 
members of the Senate in a body, and on the other the 
members of the House in a body. Just how many na- 
tions of the earth were actually represented one might 
guess to be something above thirty, according to the 
Foreign Legations in Washington; but all told, there 
were not far from one thousand men occupying seats on 
the floor of the House. Of this one thousand, taken as a 
body, the Senate of the United States showed, by all 
odds, the finest-looking men. I say it without fear of 
protest or contradiction, and not because Wednesday 
was a very American day, full of ‘* Hail Columbia” and 
the ‘“‘ Star Spangled Banner,” the Senate of the United 
States as a body of men in plain clothes, without the 
advantages of uniforms and jeweled orders, showed 
the finest-looking men among the thousand, more or 
less, assembjed in honor of the first President’s inaugu- 
ration anniversary. 

The galleries were not to be reached except by ticket, 
and in truth one could not enter the Capitol doors with- 
out a ticket. For once the number of tickets was lim- 
ited and was made to agree with the capacity of the gal- 
leries, so there was room enough, and no crowding or 
scrambling for seats. Mrs. Blaine and her daughter, 
Miss Blaine, sat in the Diplomatic Gallery, where a half- 
dozen ladies of the Diplomatic Corps were attentive spec- 
tators of the scene below. But somehow, asit is always, 
there were other people enough to fill the Diplomatic 
Gallery; and when the Vice-President’s wife and three 
daughters came there was no room for them there, and 
they were seated in that part of the Public Gallery 
known in every-day life as the ‘‘ Ladies’ Gallery.” The 
families of the Supreme Court Judges sat in the Execu- 
tive Gallery back of the slip reserved and known as the 
President’s. None of the President’s family were pres- 
ent. It was not expected they would be, owing to the 
death of Mrs. Harrison’s sister. But they had given 
their tickets to friends, who occupied the slip. Here 
and there were the wives and daughters of Senators and 
Representatives taking chances on the most eligible seats 

giving a view of the clerk’s desk, where Chief-Justice 
Fuller stood while reading his ‘‘speech.” The Report- 
ers’ Gallery was full of wide-awake men, the men who 
‘shape public opinion’”—many of them new, the major- 
ity of them young, and showing as much variety in 
manner and attire, as each new Congress shows in its 
members of the House. There was the veteran scribe, 
who long ago settled down strictly to business, regard- 





tions in and out of the ugly snow-sheds. We have been 






less of button-hole bouquets and gold-headed canes; 





there was the medium man going to no extreme in any- 
thing, but always level-brained; and there was the latest 
acquisition—London cut clothes, silk hat, eyeglass, and 
carnation pink at a certain angle on the coat lapel— 
the Freshman who has not yet gone through the ‘ haz- 
ing” he is sure to get before his first season is ended. 

The announcements of the officials, by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, gave a touch of impressive dignity, and alto- 
gether the scene wasapicture. The uniforms were ali 
on the Republican side of the Chamber—happened so, 
probably. But they made that side a mass of brilliant 
color—the Chinese and Koreans giving the picturesque. 
The Chinese Minister and his First Secretary were in 
court dress of dark-blue brocade skirt, royal purple satin 
tunic and the turban hat with red crown, having the 
gold button insignia of rank. The Korean Charge 
@ Affaires, who is acting Minister, wore skirts of bright 
blue brocade, tunic of brown satin, flowing sleeves of 
silk in the half-and-half colors of bright red and orange. 
His hat, if hat it can be called, was of black horse-hair, 
looking for ail the world like a woman’s back hair, done 
in puffs, high on the top of her head. The Korean did 
not understand the language well enough to follow the 
orator, but he knew what he was there for, and he gave 
close attention with his bright, black, almond-shaped 
eyes. Not so the Chinese Minister, who is younger than 
his predecessor, but is not half as quick and alert to 
grasp the situation of American ways. His face is full, 
round, and heavy in its expression. It became heavier 
under the soothing influence of the Chief-Justice’s voice, 
and finally he very sensibly and gently dozed off into a 
very erect statue with closed eyes. George Bancroft, 
who has been a figure in the history of so many great 
events, and whose life began with the century, was not 
present. I had seen him on the previous day, starting 
out for a walk from his house on H Street, stepping 
along like a young man, and looking twenty years 
younger than he is. 

The ceremonies began by Speaker Reed leaving the 
Chair and Vice-President Morton taking it. The blind 
Chaplain made one of his original prayers, the Marine 
Band in the lobby played, and then the Chief-Justice 
went from his seat at the head of the ‘‘ Court row,” over 
to the Clerk’s desk, unrolled his printed manuscript and 
began his one hour and ten minutes’ reading. If the 
back of Supreme Court gowns had the dignity of the 
front,the Justices would cut a better figure all round; 
but the back is ugly, in fact absurd, and gathered up, 
as ifa premeditated ‘“‘ taking in” to fit the small man, 
who is, after all, the biggest man on the Bench. Mr. 
Fuller is one of the few small men in official life whose 
impressive dignity adds hight and breadth to his stat- 
ure. He has a fine head graceful but not great, and 
fully crowned by shining hair of the most perfect sil- 
very gray. The not over-strong voice, with its nervous 
tone at first, very soon became stronger, growing 
rounder and more musical. In ten minutes he had his 
grand audience with him, and held it right on,in rapt 
attention until the end. There was nota gesture, nota 
turn of the head, not a movement of any sort, save 
when he turned the pages, and then it was so quiet 
that one did not see it. Such harmony of repose was 
quite anew ‘‘style” of oratory, and its effect was com- 
plete and powerful. It was seid, and generally ac- 
knowledged, that no oration in the House had ever 
before received the whole attention of such a large 
number of people, for an hour and ten minutes, and a 
‘* read oration” at that. 

On the American character, the following was most 
to be remembered: ‘‘To be an American was to be 
part and parcel of American ideas, institutions, prosper- 
ity and progress. {[t was to be like-minded with the il- 
lustrious men who have served the cause of their native 
or adopted land, from Washington to Lincoln. It was 
to be convinced of the virtues of Republican government 
as the bulwark of the true and genuine liberties of man- 
kind, which would ultimately transmute suffering 
through ignorance into happiness through light. Who 
would not glory in the name American, when it carries 
with it such illustrative types as Washington and Frank- 
lin and Samuel Adams and Jefferson, and such 4 type as 
Lincoln, whose very faults were American, as were the 
virtues of his sad and heroic soul.” 

The Fifty-first Congress, which began its career with 
a fuller Senate and fuller House than ever before, is 
now well started, many of the new committees already 
being made up. Speaker Reed has made quick work of 
the most important House Committees, and one sus- 
pects they were ‘‘ foreordained.” Of course, in making 
his late rivals for the Speakership chairmen of the lead- 
ing committees Mr. Reed has but followed long-estab- 
lished custom or etiquet. In one week from the day he 
was elected Speaker he had disposed of five committees, 
a good deal of work to be accomplished in a week, it is 
said on all sides. Mr. Reed is a very able, a very firm 
and a very brilliant man. He makes an unexpected turn 
in his own short speeches, or he gives an unexpected 
turn to the speech of an adversary with whom he is de- 
bating, oftener than any other man in the House. Some 
member interrupted him needlessly one day in debate. 
Mr. Reed answered good-naturedly enough and then 
said, ‘‘ Now having embalmed that fly in the liquid am- 
ber of my remarks I will go on again.” 





Parliamentary rules will fetter him somewhat, both 
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in tongue and in action; yet he will see so many chances 
for his keen wit and observation in his own position 
that one would like to be a mind-reader and, sitting 
above him in the Reporters’ Gallery, peer over the edge 
and see the fun that he will be obliged to have all to 
himself, 

The four new States have not ail sent their deputies. 
Montana is stiJl *‘ backing and filling” over her votes, 
and did not know even when Congress met whether she 
was Republican or Democratic. But there is a cluster 
of new Senators, of whom Mr, Allen and Mr. Squire are 
rather the most prominent. 

In the House the swarm of new members from every- 
where is so great that nobody can as yet distinguish a 
new statesman from an old statesman. There are 126 
new members. The Massachusetts delegation has Mr. 
Cabot Lodge, Mr. Rockwell and General Cogswell, 
whose faces are familiar. There are Mr. Carlisle, Mr. 
Kelley, Mr. Bingham, Mr. O'Niel, Mr. Breckinridge, Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. Mills, of Texas, Mr. Cutcheon and Mr. 
Perkins, old members ; but they move about in a sea of 
strange faces. The most familiar thing, when they are 
all seated, is to stand at their backs and observe that the 
average of bald heads is about the same as that of the 
Fiftieth Congress. 

People say this is to be a fighting session; it will be in 
more ways than one. There are a number of contested 
seats, three from Mississippi alone; then there is the 
fact that the majority isso small. The opposition will 
be on the alert ; and when any great question, such as 
the revision of the tariff, is up every man will have to 
be in his seat, ready to vote and knowing what he is 
voting for; one absent member will lessen the majority 
perceptibly. The Democrats excuse themselves for this 
disposition to fight by saying that they are ‘‘ educating 
their party.” Everybody knows that this is a great task 
when one reflects on the people who compose the rank 
and file of that party. It is well to have them eduvated, 
no doubt; but it is a pity to use Congress in just that 
way when there are schools and libraries and, above all, 
newspapers—tho some think these last to be the great 
mis-educators of the age. 

Much has bcen chronicled about the houses of the 
present Cabinet, so much of the work and worry of get- 
ting ‘‘ settled,” that the families themselves cannot be 
more rejoiced to be * settled” than the public. Several 
of the Cabinet officers occupy former Cabinet bouses— 
notably, Mr. Blaine in the old Seward house; Mr. Rusk 
in the house occupied by Robert Lincoln, after President 
Garfield made him Secretary of War; Mr. Wanamaker 
in the Frelinghuysen house, more recently the ‘‘ Whit- 
ney Mansion”; and Mr. Tracy, who has been “doing 
up ” the house that was, in the last Administration, the 
home of Postmaster-General Dickinson. Taking it all 
in all, there has been a deal of ‘* doing up” of Cabinet 
houses this year. Not that any of them have been pull- 
ed down and rebuilt, but all the same they have been, ap- 
parently, as much in the hands of builders as if they 
had been now built from the foundation up to the gar- 
ret, The ‘“‘ Seward house” is the one out of the eight 
of greatest interest. It is historical; it is the home of 
Mr. Blaine—two reasons and enough; the tirst more 
powerful than the secomd in its influence on the public. 
But no matter if wedo not say it, we know that the 
second is more powerful than the first, also, in its influ- 
ence on the public. Mr. und Mrs, Blaine have preserved 
the quaint old fashion of this historical house, and made 
it beautiful. It “fits” Mr. Blaine, and already he is 
far more at home there than he ever was in hisown 
handsome house on Dupont Circle, now and for some 
years occupied by Mr. Leiter. ‘‘The Blaines” were 
never happy in their new house, and it is said with 
truth that Mrs. Blaine gave it up without regret. On 
the other hand, the fine Dupont Circle house * fits ” 
Mr. Leiter’s family admirably. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is not a man to be 
charged witb sentiment; but there is no denying 
that there was sentiment in the name of Lincoln, 
and sentiment more than practical advantages 
prompted Secretary Rusk to make his Washington 
home in Robert Todd Lincoln’s house. And Mr. 
Wanamaker? Well, they say Mr. Wanamaker could 
afford to buy the ‘“* Whitney Mansion”—the only man in 
the Cabinet who could, too. In the days of the Arthur 
régime the Frelinghuysen house was one of the most 
charming in its refinement and comfort; but there was 
no sign of money, nothing to suggest the “ cost of 
things.” The change put upon the house by Secretary 
Whitney is of so recent years as to need no mention. 
The ** Whitney ball-room” and the ‘* Whitney fireplace” 
were known from one end of the country to the other. 
There would seem, indeed, no chance for “‘ doing up’ 
this house again. But somehow it has been “done up” 
and the Wanamaker house has effaced the Whitney at- 
mosphere as completely as the Whitney effaced the 
Frelinghuysen. There will be no more dancing, no 
revelry on to the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours.” Ah, no; for the 
Whitney ball-room is now the Wanamaker picture-gal- 
lery. 

Of social gayety there has been one big party, the re- 
ception given by the British Minister and Lady Paunce- 
fote, to the Maritime Congress. Of course, many other 
people were there, six hundred of them, including the 
diplomats and most prominent American officials,” It 





was a brilliant company, and what with flower-decked 
drawing-rooms, fresh and beautiful gowns, and music by 
the United States Marine Band, there was nothing com- 
mouplace about it. It was not a bit formal, either; and 
if the guests were not happy, it was no fault of the host 
and hostess, whose simplicity of manner and cordial 
welcome it is to be hoped may be “ patterned after” by 
other hosts and hostesses in our own official circles. 

The British Legation is far more English now than it 
has been for some years. Sir Julian and Lady Paunce- 
fote recall the Thorntons. They have four daughters, 
the eldest in society, and a graceful young woman she 
is.. Sir Julian, like Sir Edward Thornton, is a man one 
would care to know. His face is clear-cut, his hair and 
closely-trimmed side-whiskers are white, and—well—in 
short, he is a man to be described as thorougi-bred, and 
as ‘‘well-groomed,” clean, and fine, and well-dressed, 
in the best sense of the word. No wider contrast could 
be imagined than the unlikeness of Sir Lionel Sackville 
West and Sir Julian Pauncefote. No two families could 
be more unlike, also, than the family of the former and 
the family of the present British Minister, Official 
society is likely to be refreshed by seeing much simple 
home-life at the British Legation, as well as at the 
White House. Lady Pauncefote holds no formal day 
receptions, but is at home every day to visitors who 
drop in about five o’ciock, and take a cup of tea after 
the English fashion. 

The death of Vice-President Hendricks cast a gloom 
over the first season of President Cleveland’s Adminis. 
tration. The death of Mrs. Harrison’s sister must for 
the time keep the White House very quiet. But there 
can be little comparison. The first was a period of offi- 
cial mourning. The second is a personal sorrow that 
has fallen upon the President’s family. Mrs. Lord was 
a woman whose unselfish nature and willing devotion to 
others made her beloved by all who knew her. She was 
a gentlewoman of the highest type—gentle of heart and 
speech—a woman of rare tact, not acquired, but born of 
thought and consideration for those with whom her daily 
life was associated—a tender sister, a more tender 
mother, and a daughter whose watchful care of her aged 
father had in it the practical religion of Christianity. 








Sanitary. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND REPORT OF CONTA- 
GIOUS DISEASES. 


THOSE who have the care of the public health are more 
and more appreciating the importance of statistics as to so 
cial conditions and as to the beginning and ending of life. 

There is no dispute as to the need of these records of mar- 
riage, birth and death. These tell the age of the material 
with which sickness and death have to deal and the results 
as recorded in bills of mortality. They also reveal the dis- 
eases to which different age and sex and different occupa- 
tions and conditions in life succumb. 

But the last few years have demonstrated the necessity 
of an additional record for health and life purposes. 

The importance of information as to the first cases of con- 
tagious diseases and as to their progress is such that the 
guardians of the public health cannot dispense with such 
returns. About fifty towns in England have, of their own 
motion and in local acts obtained power to require such 
notification of infectious diseases. In July of the present 
year (1889) the Government introduced into parliament a 
‘‘ Notification of Disease Bill,’’ as a general measure. The 
Lendon Lancet thus comments upon it: 


‘The introduction by the Government of the Notification of 
Diseases Kill is only what every one who has observed the signs 
of the times must have expected. Whatever liberty may mean 
in political and democratic parlance, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that it does not mean personal freedom in mat- 
ters of disease. A man may say: ‘I! havea right to have small- 
pox in my house if I please, and to keep the fact asecret to my- 
self. My house is my castle, and if I like to harbor scarlet fever 
in it, whose business is that but my own?’ But any man who 
reasons so will soon find himself contradicted Ly the law of a 
democratic parliament. Nor is parhament acting hastily in 
this matter. On the contrary, it is acting slowly, timidly, and 
somewhat feebly—as, alas! is its wont. It does not propose by 
its own direct action to restrict the liberty of communities, but 
it gives leave to such communities to restrict their own liberty. 
It formulates a general act for this purpose, and says, * Use it, 
adopt it, if you like.’ There can be no doubt that the State is 
quickly coming to believe that among its many rights is the 
right, even at the cost of invading the privacy of homes, of be- 
ing informed of the existence of every case of important infec- 
tious disease. Even in the medical protession, where, as we 
know, there is considerable difference of opinion as to the best 
way of acquiring this intormation, there is no doubt as to the 
right of the State to ask for it where it sees fit. The assertion 
of this right, and the general recognition of it by all classes of 
the people, isa very noticeable tact. It is another restriction 
of personal liberty for the good of the whole community, which, 
after all, is the essence and glory of civilization. It may occa- 
sion friction at first, but it will gradually be accepted by ail as 
working for the goodof all. We cannot imagine along delay 
in the general acceptance of the principle thata community has 
a right to protect itself from an intectea person, and to impose 
auties and restrictions un that person, and on those within 
his influence, or the area of his intection—whether it be by no- 
tification, or isolation, or vaccination, orany other measure that 
the community in its judgment thinks esseatial to its own pro- 
tection.” 


The bill was passed, and has become a law. It does not 
include measles among the diseases to be reported. 

Without such notification, health authorities cannot have 
the early knowledge of dangerous diseases necessary to their 
limitation. The only questions that can arise are; How far 
and to what degree is this essential? By whom shall the 





———= 
notification be made? What shall be the conditions 

While the right of the State or municipality to require it, 
for public good, is admitted, it is to be regarded as a special 
exercise of legal command, and as such to be made with 
thoughtful consideration. While it is not a matter to be 
left to private judgment, it should be such as to commend 
itself to the medical man who desires the limitation of jp. 
fectious diseases. We think— 

I. It should not be required in sparse populations, except 
when the peril is greater than in ordinary separated build. 
ings, or when the disease shows a tendency to prevail, 

II. It should be required in all cities or compact villages, 

IIT, It should not apply to all communicable diseases, ]t 
is, for instance, impracticable or needless to attempt to ap- 
ply it to whooping cough or mumps. 

IV. The notification should be only to some one desig- 
nated member or inspector of the Board of Health, and not 
used as public information. 

V. It should be by the medical attendant, and should only 
give name and locality. Only the physician can certify to 
the nature of the case, and he should have to give only such 
particulars as are necessary to identify the case. If he 
chooses to indicate whether or not a speedy visit from the 
inspector is desirable, or that he will himself secure all nee- 
essary protection, he may so do. Such is the custom in Rd- 
inboro’. 

It is pleasant to know that this requirement is being more 
and more accepted. In New York City it has proved of es- 
sential service. In New Jersey twenty-five cents is paid the 
physician for each report, on the ground that it is a special 
public service quite different from that of the report of the 
beginning and ending of life. We believe that isolation and 
early report will greatly diminish the spread and prevalence 
of the most serious contagious diseases. 








School and College. 


THE following is the program of the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Historical Association, which 
meets in Washington December 28th to 31st: Inaugural 
Address by Charles Kendall Adams, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of the American Historical Association. ‘‘ The 
Literature of Witchcraft,” by Prof. George L. Burr, 
Cornell University. ‘‘ The Journalism of the French Reyo- 
lution,”’ by ex-President Andrew D. White, Ithaca, N. Y. 
A newly discovered manuscript, ‘‘ Reminiscences of the 
American War of independence, by Ludwig, Baron Von 
Closen, Aide to Count de Rochambeau,” by Clarence W. 
Bowen, Ph.D. ‘‘The Origin and Early History of our 
National Scientific Institutions,” by Dr. G. Brown Goode, 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. “ Bis- 
tory of the Impeachment of President Johnson,” by Dr. 
William A. Dunning, Columbia College, New York. “The 
Trial and Execution of John Brown,”’ by General Marcus J. 
Wright, War Records Office, Washington, D. C. “Con- 
gressional Government versus Cabinet Government,” by 
Prof. Freeman Snow, of Harvard University. ‘“ The 
Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789,” 
by William B. Weeden, President of the Brown University 
Historical and Economic Association. ‘‘Story of James 
Welling,” by Edward G. Mason, President of the Chicago 
Historical Society. ‘“‘Early History of the Ballot in 
Connecticut,”” by Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, of the Law 
Department, Yale University. ‘‘Certain Phases of the 
Westward Movement during the Revolutionary War,’ by 
Lheodore Roosevelt, U. S. Civil Service Commissioner, 
‘‘ Bacon’s Rebellion,’’ by Edward Eggleston. ‘* ‘I'he Consti- 
tutional Aspects for Kentucky’s Struggle for Autonomy, 
1784-’92,”” by Ethelbert D. Warfield, President of Miami 
University, Oxford, O. “Facts from the Records of 
William and Mary College,’’ by President Lyon G. Tylor, 
Williamsburg, Va. “ Materials for the Study of the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States,” by John Osborne Sum- 
ner, A.B., Harvard University. ‘‘ Notes on the Outlook of 
Historical Studies in the South,” by Prof. William B. 
Trent, of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
“Report on the Bibliography of the American Historical 
Association,” by Paul L. rord. ‘The Spirit of Kesearch,” 
by James Schouler. ‘The Perils of Historical Study,” by 
Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University. ‘“ The 
Government as a Guardian of American history,” by 
Worthington C. Ford. 





...- The public school system of Germany is one of the best 
on the globe. None know this better than the Prussians 
and Germans themselves, and they are determined to keep 
for them their prominence. It is probable that the knowl- 
edge of the presence of a good thing has made the authori- 
ties extremely cautious about admitting female teachers to 
these schools. Of the 68,765 teachers employed in the ele- 
mentary and middle grades, only 7,869, or eleven per cent., 
are women. ‘The opposition to their employment is partic- 
ularly in the country districts, only 442 Protestant women 


being employed in this capacity elsewhere than in the cities 


and the towns, altho 2,304 Catholic ladies are teaching in 
the country districts, the great majority of them, however, 
in the strongly Catholic lands along the Rhine. In strange 
contrast to this state of affairs is the fact that the private 
schools of Prussia favor the appointment of women teach- 
ers. Of the 3,45¥ teachers engaged in the schools, of which 
only few are of the elementary grade, no less than 2,626, or 
seventy-six per cent. are women. This unwillingness to 
employ women even in the lower grades of schools seems 
characteristic of the Germans. At the recent meeting of 
the Missouri Lutheran Synod the real founder of the German 
parochial school system in America this very question came 
up fora lengthy discussion, with the decision that only in 
exceptional cases should the public school system be adopted 
as a. model in this respect I1t is in acccord with this senti, 


ment that none of the German Church bodies in America, 
while making ample provision for the education of male pa 

rochial teachers, offers any opportunities of this kind to 
young ladies, 
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Personalities. 
Ix The North American Review, Andrew Carnegie, 


“Tbe result of my own study of the question, What isthe best 
which can be given toa community? is that a free library 
occupies the first place, provided the community will accept and 
mairtain it asa public institution, as much a part of the city 
rty as its public schools, and, indeed, an adjunct to these. 
It is, n0 doubt, possible that my own personal experience may 
have led me to value a free library beyond all other forms of 
peneficence- When [ was a boy in Pittsburg, Colonel Anderson, 
of Allegheny—a name I can never speak of without feelings of 
devotional gratitude—opened his little library of four hundred 
pooks to buys. Every Saturday afternoon he was in attendance 
himself at his house to exchange books. No one but he who has 
felt itean know the intense longing with which the arrival of 
Saturday was awaited, that a new book might be had. My 
prother and Mr. Phipps. who have been my principal business 
partners through life, shared with me Colonel Anderson’s pre- 
cious generosity; and it was when reveling in these treasures 
that I resulved, if ever wealth came to me, that it should be used 
to establish free libraries, that other poor boys might receive 
opportunities similar to those for which we were indebted to 
that noble man.” 


_...sir Andrew Barclay Walker, upon whom the freedom 
of the city of Liverpool was recently conferred, is one of the 
richest commoners in England. He is by trade a brewer 
and public house owner, and half a century ago he was 
himself the working manager of a public house. His 
income is said to be nearly £250,000, for, in addition to his 
public-house property and brewing business, he is a great 
mineowner. Sir Andrew’s gifts to Liverpool—the city in 
which he accumulated his money—have been as lavish as 
they were well chosen. Something like £40,000 altogether 
went to build and complete the famous Walker Art Gallery 
which is far and away the finest institution of its kind in 
the Provinces. In addition to this sum, tens of thousands 
have gone in all directions, his latest act of generosity being 
an expenditure of about £20,000 in connection with the 
University College, Liverpool. 


....Stories of Mme. Christine Nilsson’s hopeless ill health 
have been current of late, but they are vigorously denied 
by her nephew, Mr. Bjorksten, who declares that her 
health isexcellent. Heought to know. A correspondent 
of The Star, of London, testifies to the same effect. He 
saw her traveling in Switzerland; a curious company at- 
tending her. There was a tiny toy terrier, which gave her 
a great deal of trouble; then there were two old ladies that 
might have been a hundred, were evidently sisters and pos- 
sibly were old servants. Finally, there was a tall dark girl 
with deep, dark eyes. This was the daughter of Madame 
Nilsson’s husband and her inseparable companion. 


....The oldest man in Germany is Markus Jordan, of 
Bielefeld. He completed his one hundred and tenth year 
on the 6th of October. He was presented with a gold medal 
by the present Emperor, bearing a portrait of the late 
Emperor William, who was a baby when Jordan was eigh- 
teen years of age. Jordan is in good health and has posses- 
sion of his faculties. 


....Empress Frederick’s opinion of Gustav Freytag’s 
biography of her late husband may be gathered from the 
motto which she is said to have inscribed in her copy of the 
work. itis from Schiller’s ‘“‘ Maid of Orleans,’ and runs 
thus: ‘‘ The world loves to blacken what is radiant, and to 
drag the eminent down into the dust.’’ 


WINTER Fashions.—Checks are much 
of promise suits.—Life. 








used in breach- 


....Heis a pretty foolish man who thinks that the grass 
widow is green.”’— Boston Post. 


--»- Nowadays the humblest Russian peasant can be asin- 
fluenzial as the Czar.— Binghamton Republican. 


....Fond lovers act as owlets do, 
When they’re in love, * to wit: to woo.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

....This is the proper time of year to forgive your ene- 
mies; and if you have none, to resolve to show more char- 
acter henceforth.— Puck. 

----As Adam remarked to Eve as they sat outside the gar- 
den gate: ‘‘ We’ve had an unusually early fall, have we 
not ?”—St. Joseph News. 

---“d rather be a wild turkey and live on the prairie,”’ 
Said alittle boy, ‘‘than be a tame turkey and be killed 
every year.”—Jewish Messenger. 


--. Judge: “If I got as intoxicated as you do I’d shoot 
Myself.” ‘“ Prisoner: ‘‘ 1f you was ’s tossicated as I am you 
‘couldn’t hitter barn door.”’—J'exas Siftings. 


-..In Spanish, liberty is “ libertad,” and a liberty-pole is 
therefore a libertadpole, which may account for the unpopu- 
larity of liberty in Spain.” —Highlend Cadet. 


" -+--Gabby: “How did you get that dreadful cold?” 
Snuffleton: “Id the datural way, stoopid! S’pose I adver- 
‘tised for plads ad speditigatiods?”—Texas Siftings. 

-»..No Use Trying.—First Robber: *‘ Goin’ to rob Bron- 
son’s house to-night?’ Second Robber: “Naw.” First 
Robber: “Why not?’ Second Robber: “ Ain’t nothin’ 
there. Bronson paid his gas bill yesterday.” —Life. 


+» -At a recent examination of California school-ma’ams, 
“as of them wrote in answer to a question of discipline : 

Capital punishment shouid not be resorted to except on 
Tare occasions, only with the consent of the parents, and 
never till the next day.”—Springfield Republican. 


+++-He; “And so you’re really going to marry that profess- 
0r! You, the Leroine of a thousand engagements! How 
id you ever come to accept him?” His Cousin (from Bos- 











ton): “‘ Why, you see, he proposed in Greek, and when I re- 
fused him [ got mixed on my negatives and—Mehercule— 
accepted him, and now I’m too proud to acknowledge my 
blunder. Oh, I’m his for life !’’—Life. 


Music. 


The Symphony Society’s second concert was the predom- 
inant interest of last week—not in itself one exceptionally 
notable for program or performance, but interesting as 
presenting a new work, and for the successful rentrée in 
New York of a concert vocalist, of whom good words were 
spoken a few years ago, Miss Lena Little. The novelty was 
Carl Goldmark’s overture ‘‘Spring.’ composed by him in 
course of last summer, and'performed in several concert- 
rooms of Germany already. [tis as brilliant and effective 
a piece of fairly descriptive writing of the sort as we have 
lately listened to—not precisely program music in any 
portion of it, but characterized by themes and instrumen- 
tation emphatically suggesting its title. The second theme 
(as much like one by Brahms as a florid first one is like 
another by Raff) is particularly charming; and the work- 
ing-up to the conclusion has a deal of dash and brightness 
and warmth of coloring that seems to be inspired bya 
mental picture of the melting of ice-brooks on the hills, 
and of green meadows and of irresistible sunshine flood- 
ing the landscape at last. It is as richly scored 
as the composer’s inimitable ‘‘Sakuntala” Prelude, 
and is a more felicitous work than his “Pen 
thesilea.”” Rustic nature or romantic Orientalisin 
appear to be Goldmark’s forte, rather then expressing 
classical antiquity. Miss Little was a promising young con- 
tralto when she left America four or five seasons ago, for in- 
struction. The time she has spent has done much for her. 
It has increased greatly the volume and quality of her voice 
and given ita resonance and an evenness that compares 
most favorably with the best American contraltos before 
the public here. Study has imparted to Miss Little a 
thoroughly excellent method. In her aria, Gluck’s 
“ Divinités du Styx,” she showed fine dramatic expression, 
andinthesongs she Liszt sang in the latter part of the 
concert, her intelligence, sympathy and taste. Miss Lit- 
tle’s reception was very cordial and she was warmly re- 
called twice. The Seventh Symphony of Beethoven acon- 
certs for two violins and a _ violoncello, by Handel and 
the Ride of the Valkyrs, from Wagner’s music-drama, were 
the other instrumental numbers. [n the Allegretto and 
Scherzo of the symphony Mr. Damrosch’s now large or- 
chestra acquitted itself much better than in either the 
opening movement or the tumultuous finale where a want 
of precision was unpleasingly evident. 

The Sarasate-d’Albert concerts have shifted to a more 
removed ground forthe present. Those given here have 
proved exceedingly profitable to the management, and, 
from another point of view, equally so to the audiences. 
That Mr. d’Albert outshines his co-artist and that after 
one has reached a second or third hearing of the pair he 
thivks of the pianist rather than the violinist is not unjust 
to Sarasate. Sarasate would have been better had he 
made his first Ameriean tour by himself. He isa star, but 
d’Albert is astarthatisasun. At the concluding concert 
given last Thursday night, the predominating subject of 
attention was not only Mr. d’Albert but a concerto by him 
which has been received with great praise abroad and for 
its extraordinary beauty, and the active exhibition of the 
trend of modern ideas to compositions of its class has an 
individual and deep significance. The work is written in 
the key of B Minor and includes four (instead of the still 
prescribed three) movements, but with an absolute connec- 
tion maintained between them and with a close subjective 
relation; and the last one—in which a cadenza of amazing 
scope and arduousness occurs—has a power and elevation 
of musical thought not surpassed by any passage in 
a concerto that we can at present recall. When Johannes 
Brahms’s singular pianoforte concerto, in B Flat, Opus 
83, was first played here some seasons ago, its divergencies 
from the long-accepted model set musicians thinking and 
critics talking. Mr. d’Albert has advanced much tarther 
than Brahms in this newer work. He embodies in it emo- 
tional ideas and their elaborate application in a degree 
that makes one regard it as a further intimation of, let us 
say, the concerto of the future. A door in Art is never 
shut without the gradual opening of another. It is an 
evidence of genius to spy it out before other eyes and ears 
perceive it. 

Tne present week’s musical affairs include the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s first appearance this season, and 
first one here under its lately-installed new conductor, 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch, on Tuesday evening at Steinway 
Hall; Mr. and Mrs. Francis Korbay’s pianoforte and vecal 
recitals of the same day, and the usual four representations 
of grand opera in German at the Metropolitan, to wit, 
Wagner’s *‘ Flying Dutchman” of Monday, Verdi’s * Trou- 
tadeur” on Wednesday, Halevy’s ‘ Jewess” on Friday and 
Verdi’s ‘* Masked Ball ”’ on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Hein- 
rich Vogl, the eminent Wagnerian tenor, who has been 
seriously ill since his arrival a week ago to begin his 
season’s work, is rapidly improving. 

Current announcements among foreign musical centers 
include the production as an opera in its revised form of 
Liszt’s oratorio, ‘St. Elizabeth,” at the Vienna Court Op- 
era House; the fifty-third performance in Paris of Berlioz’s 
* Faust” (a work that has much declined in popularity io 
America); the successful first performance of the new Gil- 
bert-Sullivan comic operetta, ‘‘ The Gondoliers,’’at the Sa- 
voy Theater, London; the special performance in honor of 
Rubinstein and his jubilee of that composer’s oratorio, 
“ Paradise Lost,’’ at Berlin, under the direction of Hollaen- 
der; the preparation at the Hamburg-Stadt Theater for a 
complete cyclus of the romantic but partly passée and 
partly neglected operas of Lortzing; and a very notable 
‘‘ model’? representation at Dresden of Wagner’s “ Tann- 
biauser,”’ with entirely new mounting, costumes and ap- 
pointments, Teresa Malten singing Elizabeth. 














Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE funeral of Jefferson Davis was held in New Or- 
leans on Wednesday, December 11th. A number of Grand 
Army of the Republic men, about forty in all, marched in 
line, immediately following the Confederate Cavalry, wear- 
ing the badge of United States veterans, but not that of the 
Grand Army. The colored people did not turn outin the 
funeral procession. They had been invited, and a division 
set apart for them, with Col. James Seers, colored, formerly 
United States surveyor of the port, as grand marshal. No 
colored men, however. fell in line. By universal request 
Mr. Davis was given a military funeral, in addition to 
which numerous civic and other organizations combined 
to render the cortege most imposing. Over the casket was 
thrown a silken flag of the ‘“‘ lost cause,” as also the saber 
which Mr. Davis had used in the Mexican War. Immedi- 
ately surrounding the coffin were the clergy and the armed 
sentries, The obsequies, which were according to the rit- 
ual of the Episcopal Chureh, were conducted by Bishop 
Galleher, assisted by five officiating clergymen of various 
denominations. Bishop Galleher made the address. Gov- 
ernors of the several Southern States acted as pall-bearers. 





....-There are now five buildings and fourteen rooms 
along the line of the New York Central Railway devoted 
to the use of employés of that road as places of rest, recre- 
ation, education and religious instruction. They have 
been erected or leased by the mén themselves; but the 
railroad has extended generous financial aid to them in 
their various enterprises of this nature. Last week the 
fifth of the buildings was opened at West Albany by 
Chauncey M. Depew, President of the Road. 


....Last week Speaker Reed announced several commit- 
tees of the House, chief of which are those on Appropria- 
tions, Mr. Cannon, chairman; and Ways and Means, Mr. 
McKicley, chairman. The latter will deal with tariff and 
internal revenue bills. It is said to be Mr. McKinley’s in- 
tention to get ready a tariff bill as speedily as possible. 
The House has passed a resolution ordering an investiga- 
tion into the alleged forgeries concerning Ohio ballot- 
boxes. 


.... The Cronin case was finished last week and given to 
the jury by Judge McConnell after a clear and impartial 
charge. The jury retired to make up their verdict on Fri- 
day at four o’clock P.M. At the hour of going tu press, 
Monday evening, the jury had not given any sign. Rumor 
asserts that juror Culver is holding out against the opin- 
ions of the eleven in favor of conviction, 


The injunction granted by Judge Andrews, some six 
weeks ago, staying the work of demolishing dangerous 
wires in this city, has just been dissolved by Judges Van 
Brunt, Brady and Barrett, sitting together; and thousands 
of feet of wire and scores of poles have been taken down by 
employés of the Department of Public Works against the 
protest of the electric light companies. 


....Franklin B. Gowen, of Philadelphia, formerly presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, 
was found dead in his room, at Wormley’s Hotel, Washing- 
ton, last Sunday afternoon, with a bullet wound through 
his head. He had undoubtedly committed suicide. The 
cause of the act is not known. 


....The Pan-American Congress has taken a recess until 
January, and is paying a visit to New York City. 


FOREIGN. 


....Mozambique advices state that Captain Serpa Pinto, 
a Portuguese officer, has formed a large intrenched camp 
on the border of the Makololo country, declared war on 
the Makololo, and slaughtered hundreds of them with his 
Gatling guns, and captured two English flags. The English 
flags reported captured were presented to the Makololo by 
Consul Johnston. It is rumored that the Makololo, 
thoroughly subdued, and believing themselves abandoned 
by England, submitted and accepted Portuguese domina- 
tion. Serpa Pinto has publicly announced his intention 
to subdue the whole country to Nyassa,and has written toall! 
English residents at Blantyre, Zomba and elsewhere, advis- 
ing them to place themselves under Portuguese protection, 
as he otherwise will not be responsible for the consequences. 
The London papers say the conduct of Portugal is practi- 
cally a casus belli. While negotiations were proceeding 
concerning the territory in dispute, in Kast Africa, she 
struck for herself in a singularly treacherous manner. 
England does not relish warring with contemptible foes, 
but if they become arrogant, insulting or oppressive be- 
yond endurance, she will not hesitate to make her power 
felt. 


.... The German Reichstag, by a vote of 127 to 111 has 
adopted a resolution for the exemption from military ser- 
vice of all students of theology. By a vote of 116 to 109 it 
has also adopted Dr. Windthorst’s motion extending to all 
German colonies the operation of that clause in the Congo 
act which insures universal religious toleration. 


.... The natives of Swaziland, South Africa, have agreed 
upon a triumvirate to govera their country. It will con- 
sist of two British members and one resident of the Trans- 
vaal. The chiefs of Swaziland have also joined ina petition 
for the abolition of the liquor-traffic in their country. 


....A shock of earthquake was felt in Granada, Spain, 
Sunday night. At one theater, which was full of people, 
the audience became panic-stricken and fled from the 
building. All escaped without serious injury. No damage 
was done. 


....Mr, Stanley proposes to remain at Zanzibar several 
weeks. He will go from there to Cairo and thence to Lon- 
don in the spring. 
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DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE. 
BY ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 

[By CABLE TO THE INDEPENDENT.] 
Demeter, 
All night across the darkness, aud at dawn 
Falls on the threshold of her native land 
And can no more, thou camest, O my child, 

Led upward by the god of ghosts and dreams, 

Who laid thee at Eleusis, dazed and dumb 

With passing through at once from state to state. 
Until I brought thee hither; that the day 

When here thy hands let fall the gathered flowers 
Might break through crowded memories once again 
On thy lost self. A sudden nightingale 

Saw thee and flushed into a frolic of song 

And welcome. And a gleam, as of the moon 
When first she peers along the tremulous deep, 
Fled wavering o'er thy face, and chased away 
That shadow of a likeness tothe King 

Of Shadows, thy dark mate, Persephone. 

(Queen of the dead no more, my child, thine eyes 
Again were human, godlike: and the sun 

Burst from a swimming fleece of winter-gray. 


And robed thee in his day from head to feet. 


Faint as a climate-changing bird, that flies 


Persephone. Mother, and I was folded in thine arms. . . . 


Demeter. Child, when thou wert gone 

I envied human wives and nested birds: 

Yea the cubbed lioness; went in search of thee 
Through many a palace, many a cot, and gave 
My breast to ailing infants in the night. 

And set the mother waking in amaze to find 
Her sick one whole; and forth again I went 
Among the wail of midnight winds, and cried: 

* Where is my loved one > Wherefore do ye wail *” 
And out from all the night an answer shrilled: 

* We know not, and we know not why we wail.” 
I climbed on all the cliffs of all the seas 


And asked the waves that moan about the world: 





** Where do ye make your moaning for my child ?”’ 
And round from all the world the voices came: 


* We know not; and we know not why we moan.’’. . . 


Trace of thee 
I saw not; and, far on, and, following out 
A league of labyrinthine darkness, came 
On three gray heads beneath a gleaming rift. 
Where and I heard one voice from all the three: 
** We know not, for we spin the lives of men, 
And not of gods, and know not why we spin. 
There is a fate beyond us.”’ . 
Those gray heads, 
What meant they by their fate beyond the fates, 
But younger, kindlier gods to bear us down. 
As we bore down the gods before us; gods 
To quench. nor hurl the thunderbolt; to stay, 
Nor spread the plague, the famine; gods, indeed. 
To send the noon into the night, and break 
The sunless halls of Hades into Heaven, 
Till thy dark lord accept and love the sun, 
And all the shadow die into the light: 
When thou shalt dwell the whole bright year with me 
And souls of men who grew beyond their race 
And made themselves as gods against the fear 
Of Deathand Hell. And thou, that hast from men, 
As Queen of Death, that worship which is fear, 
Henceforth as having risen from out the dead, 
Shalt ever send thy life along with mine. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE BROTHERS. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


‘THERE were twa brethren fell on strife 
Sweet fruits are sair to gather: 

The tane has reft his brother of life: 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


There were twa brethren fell to fray: 
Sweet fruits are sair to gather: 

The tane is clad in a cloak of clay; 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


O loud aud loud was the live man’s cry, 
(Sweet truits are sair to gather) 

* Would God the dead and the slain were ['" 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


*O sair was the wrang and sair the fray,”’ 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

* But liefer had love be slain than slay.” 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


*O sweet is the life that sleeps at hame,”’ 
Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

* But | maun wake on a tar sea’s faem.”’ 
Aud the wind wears owre the heather. 


* And women are fairest of a’ things fair,’ 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

* But never shall [ kiss woman mair.”’ 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


Between the birk and the aik and the thorn 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

He’s laid his brother to lie forlorn: 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


Between the bent and the burn and the broom 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

He's laid him to sleep till dawn of doom: 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


He's tane him owre the waters wide. 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

Afar to fleet and afar to bide: 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


His hair was yellow, his cheek was red, 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

When he set his face to the wind and fled: 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


His banes were stark and his een were bright 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

When he set his face to the sea by night: 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


His cheek was wan and his hair was gray 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

When he came back hame frae the wide world’s way: 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


His banes were weary, his een were dim, 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

And nae man lived and had mind of him: 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


* O whatten a wreck wad they seek on land” 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

* That they houk the turf to the seaward hand?’ 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


**O whatten a prey wad they think to take” 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

* That they delve the dykes for a dead man's sake »” 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


A bane of the dead in his hand he’s tane: 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

And the red blood brak frae the dead white bane. 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


such a policy by the nation is inconceivable. 


dispensable he is to them. 
the ‘eloquent Georgian, at the Boston banquet last 





He’s east. it forth of his auld faint hand; 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

And the red blood ran on the wan wet sand, 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


*O whatten a slayer is this,’”’ they said, 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

* That the straik of his hand should raise his dead » 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 


* O weel is me for the sign I take ”’ 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 

** That now I may die for my auld sin‘s sake:” 
And the wind wears ower the heather. 


* For the dead was in wait now fifty year,” 
(Sweet fruits are sair to gather) 
** And now shall I die for his blood’s sake here,”’ 
And the wind wears owre the heather. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
EE a _ ———_—— 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


What is the Day ? The expression of the supreme love 
of God. The God whom we see too often in power or 
wisdom infinite, we now see expressed in love, 

Love for whom? For the world. God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son. The gift ig 
for every one that receives it, even tho he receives jt 
imperfectly, inadequately, ignorantly; whether he wor. 
ship the Son in chapel or in cloister, or under the arch of 
Heaven. 


—" | looked to these very skies, 
And probing their immensities, 
| found God there, his visible power: 
Yet felt in my heart amid all its sense 
Of that power an equal evidence 
That his love, there too. was the nobler dower.” 


Jesus come to the world, as the expression of God's 
love, is the lesson of Christmastide. It shines through 
all errors of ages and sects; it illuminates those whose 
heart is open to it, for the lesson of love is easy, and it ig 
love that conquers the world. 


**O the love of those first Cbristian days! 
Fanned so soon into a blaze, 
From the spark preserved by the trampled sect, 
That the antique sovereien Intellect, 
Which then sat ruling in the world, 
Like a change in dreams, was hurled 
From the throne he reigned upon. 
You looked up, and he was gone. 
Gone his glory of the pen... . 
Gone his pride of sculptor, painter: 
Love, wL ile able to acquaint her 
With the thousand statues yet 
Fresh from chisel, pictures wet 
From brush, she saw on every side, 
(‘hose rather with an infant’s pride, 
To frame those portents that impart 
Such unction totrue Christian art.” 


St. Paul said it--it is the foolishness of preaching that 
has re-made the we rld, but the preaching of no other 


les3on than love. No other foolish preaching could have 


been so wise and so mighty; and the soul of man can 


take hold of the love of God as if it were the hem of 


his vesture, and however it grasps that love it is saved, 
Yet in the advent of Jesus that vesture of love is 
reached down to us that we may seize it, and thereby we 


do, and thereby, chiefly or only, we can grasp the love 
of God. 


Is it a blind lesson’ It is a sweet lesson, perhaps a 
blind one, for we have been impelled to read it from 
Robert Browning; and a clearer lesson we might have 
read, perhaps a better one, from Matthew or Luke or 
Paul or Tennyson. But we let Browning speak as, this 


Christmastide, he joins his poet wife, whose clearer 


vision has longer seen the unveiled Love, whose vesture 
here we strugzle to hold fast. 
+ 


CONGRESS AND A FREE BALLOT. 


THE Negro question promises to have a large place 
this winter in the discussions of Congress. In one 
phase or another the Negro has been almost constantly 
before Congress for half a century. He has played 8 


conspicuous part ip our national history, and we are 


by no means done with him yet. 

As the President says in his Message, he did pot come 
to thiscountry of his own free will; but being here he 
is hereto stay. It would be as cruel almost to drive 
him away as it was to force him here. The adoption of 
We could 
not if we would expatriate a whole class of loyal and 
productive citizens; and we would not if we could. 

Nor willthe Negro help to make a success of any emr 


gration scheme, like those which Senators Gibson and 


Butler have brought before the Senate. The United 


States is as much home to him, as dear to him, as Co” 
genial to him,as to any other class of citizens. The 
shiftless of his race might be tempted by Gibson's 


Butler’s plan to emigrate, but the masses will stay 
where they are. They are needed here; and this fact 


alone would make it impossible to coax or drive them 
away. . 


Nor do we believe that the Southern people are iD 


sympathy with the purpose of the measures which Sev 
ators Gibson and Butler have proposed. They have 20 


more desire toget rid of the Negrothan have the a 
of the North. They know better than we know how 
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This: From his “willing hands comes every year 

990,000,000 of farm crops.” Inthe face of a fact of 
oh stupendous import it is the sheerest nonsense to 
talk of @ subsidy to send him abroad, or a territory to 
settle him in within or near our borders. But Mr. 
Grady goes further and declares that there is a stronger 
attachment for him in the South than that which grows 
out of his value as a laborer: 

“The love we feel for that race you cannot measure nor 
comprebend. As I attest it here, the spirit of my old black 
mammy, from her home up there, looks down to bless, and 
through the tumult of this night, steals the sweet music of 
her croonings as thirty years ago she held me in her black 
arms and led me smiling in to sleep.” 

What, then, is the meaning of the talk of Southern 
senators and Representatives about getting the Negro 
out of the country? Simply this, to postpone the main 
question by raising side issues. 

The Negro is wanted in the South, in the cotton-tield, 
in the rice-field, in the mines, at the forges—every where 
but at the ballot-box. Mr. Grady does not misrepre- 
sent the temper of the South when he claims that the 
whites desire the improvement of the moral, mental 
and industrial condition of the Negro. They would have 
him a more elevated and agreeable neighbor; but with 
the ballot in his hand he is the object of their hatred, 
distrust and persecution. Says the Georgia editor: 

“You may pass force bills, but they will oot avail. You 
may surrender your own liberties to Federal election law, 
you may submit, in fear of a necessity that does not exist, 
that the very form of this Government may be changed: 

but never, sir, will a single State of this Union, 
North or South, be delivered again to the control of an ig- 
norant and inferior race. If the Negro had not been en 
franchised, the South would have been divided and the 
Republic united. His enfranchisemgnt—against which | 
enter no protest—holds the South united and compact.” 

This is unquestionably the attitude of the South. They 
view with dismay the determination of the Republican 
Party to push steadily the question of a free ballot for 
the Negro to an issue. The Gibson and Butler schemes 
are a counter-movement to the Chandler bill, which is 
responsive to the National Republican Platform and to 
the significant paragraph in the President’s message. 
There is to bea great battle in Congress, perhaps a series 
of battles, unless by skillful maneuvering the strong mi- 
nority succeed in postponing the issue. The Chandler bill 
is so drawn as to provide for the use of Federal machin- 
ery in Congressional elections in any district whenever 
acertain number of voters by petition, expressing the 
belief that the election will be unfair, ask a Judge of the 
Circuit Court of the United States that it may be con- 
ducted by United States officials. 

On some such line as this Congress may devise a par- 
tial remedy, at least for the suppression of the Negro 
vote in certain districts. It 1s a subject requiring the 
most careful consideration; but wisdom is not more 
necessary in dealing with it than courage. We hope Con- 
gress will have sufficient of both rightly to meet the 
issue, 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
“ That bard’s a Browning: he neglects the rorm; 
But ah, the sense, ye gods, the weighty sense !” 

THE reader may not suspect that the above lines were 
written by Robert Browning, but they will be found in 
“The Inn Album.” More than once he put his own 
name iu verse to pointa joke. His death compels us 
to answer the question how high he must stand on the 
ascent of Parnassus. 

The answer to that question depends on the answer to 
the question, What is poetry? or, perhaps, What is the 
relation of form to poetry?’ ‘‘ He neglects the form,” 
was the constant criticism; and a just one. Can one 
neglect the form and yet be a great poet? 

If the form which a written record takes on is direct- 
ness and simplicity we have a narrative, a series of 
annals, a demonstration, but always prose. If the qual- 
ity which it affects is beauty, we have poetry, which is 
the wedding of thoughts as beautiful as possible to the 
Sense, with words as beautiful as possible to the ear. It 
is the beauty that makes the poem. But beauty of the 
words is formal, and in its lowest grades easily meas- 
ured. It must be rhythmical; it must be expressed in 
feetand lines. Whether the writer is a poet or a driv- 
eler depends on how far the beauty of thought rises 
above platitudes, and how far the beauty of words rises 
above the treadmill. The thought may be rich and the 
Versification poor. or the thought vapid and the versifi- 
cation correct or fine. 

Now there isa theory of poetry concocted on purpose 
to glorify Browning and some like bim, which puts the 
poetry all in the thought and disdains to inquire with 
What words it is expressed. The words may be rough 
and harsh, ‘* but ah, the sense, ye gods, the mighty sense!” 
This theory we reject, and with it we displace Robert 
Browning from the high pinnacle of poetic fame where 
his fond admirers place hiw. We greatly admire 
Browning as a poet, as we shall presently explain, but 
he fatally lacks, through a strange fault of poetic theory, 
One-half the quality which makes the true poet. The 
admiration of Browning has become 4 craze, a cult; but 
isa worship not uf the cultivated many but of the 


rich ore in Browning, and who declare straightway that 
ore is refined gold. 
Who can guess how to scan such a line as this: 


* Lies to God, lies.to man, every way lies.” 


It is an iambic pentameter. Now this is not an ex- 
ception in Browning’s verse: it is the warp and woof of 
it. You may read ‘ The Ring and the Book ” through, 
and at the end of the two volumes be in serious doubt 
which syllable has the accent in certain frequently re- 
curring Italian proper names, You cannot read a page 
of his blank verse anywhere aloud without stopping once 
and again to see if you have given the scansion right. 
He is,in nine-tenths of his verse, the harshest poet in 
all English literature. It is his style, his earmark, the 
merit which the Browning fad loves him for. Now 
when we add to this that he is the obscurest of all poets, 
with his involved syntax, his recondite words, his jingle 
of recondite allusions, we have a poet whom no man 
can read aloud, and whom none but a scholar can under- 
stand, and whom no scholar even can be certain he un- 
lerstands. Such a writer may be a poet; may, by vir- 
tue of his thought, be a bard, a prophet; may, by acci- 
dent, by forgetting now and then his affectation, lapse 
into simplicity and beauty of form; but a poet of the 
first rank, a poet whom the long ages will delight to re- 
member—never. 

And here we have reached Browning’s greatness, as we 
pass from the study of his one great, unpardonable, be- 
cause intentional, purposed faultiness of form. He was 
a great, strong, beautiful thinker, and he could be beau- 
tiful in form when he allowed himself to be so. He is 
the poet of intellect, a man of great learning, of deep 
thinking, of profound analysis, strongly dramatic, 
standing outside his characters and strangely reading 
them, aud then more strangely throwing his own per- 
sonality into them. He is a poet of an originality 
such as this age has not elsewhere seen. That ‘‘ Ring 
and the Book” shows him in all the refinements of his 
mind, and is as tantalizing and wearisome as it is fas- 
cinating. Think of a single story told as many times 
over as there are cantos, by every character in the hide- 
ous tale, each bringing out some new and contradicting 
phase or sequence to confound the whole. And which 
of all was right? The Pope? Perhaps. And this was 
the favorite analytical style of our poet, often elaborated 
ur attenuated beyond the understanding of any read v. 
Who knows what ‘* Sordello” means, now that its au- 
thor is passed away? Or did he? 

But we turn with unmixed delight to a grand series 
that might be gathered of his shorter lyrical pieces, 
where he had a single idea or brief story to tell, and 
where he gave himself no chance to wander in chase of 
the chances of his own suggestions. Such lyrics as that 
ever wonderfuland most beautiful ‘+ Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin,” ‘* How they Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix,” ‘‘The Lost Leader,” *‘ Hervé Riel,” and ‘“ Eve- 
lyn Hope,” are scarcely less tnan perfection, and they 
are clustered thick with magnificent lines which show 
how easily their author could have been a master of 
form if he had thought it worth his while to 
try. Itisthese accidents of beauty, these intervals cf 
art, which will hold his memory dear and fresh when his 
labored poems have become the curiosities of the library. 

We feel that we shall not seem to have done justice to 
the most intellectual poet of our generation. Oh, if he 
had had Tennyson’s sense of the exquisiteness of beauti- 
ful words! Tennyson is intellectual, few poetsso much 
so; but even more so is Browning. Only Tennyson’s 
depth is lucid, Browaing’s turbid; Tennyson’s placid 
with the even reflection of heaven and stars, Browning’s 
turbulent with gusty breakers. Browning will be read 
by the few, studied, admired, worshiped, but not loved. 

What was his lesson of life? Can we certainty tell? 
It is not all clear. Tennyson’s is clear and pure and 
sweet. Sometimes Browning seems to hide his own view 
behind that of his dramatic characters; but this we do see 
clear, a faith strong and deepin God, in the blessed end- 
ing of all struggles, a happy outcome to the world, a 
divinity in Nature and a mastership in Christ that will 
prevail, and the coronation of love. Shall we add, the 
coronation of virtue ? We are not sure. Too often it seems 
as if it were not the victory over temptation, the con- 
quering virtue that will win the crown, so much as it is 
the sharp experience of good ani evil. We are not 
quite sure, as we stand before the tree of the knowledge 
of evil whethec he says with God ‘+ Thou shall not eat,” 
or with Satan ** Ye shall beus Gods.” We have no such 
question with Tennyson, nor with Milton, nor with 
Shakespeare. Their voices are clear and strong; and 
Shakespeare was dramatic too. 

And the mention of their names reminds us how much 
Enghsh poetry owes to the influence of Italy. Germany 
has given us nothing, France little, but Italy how much, 
in Chaucer and Spenser, and Shakespeare and Milton, 
and Byron and Shelley, and Keats and Browning! Truly 
beautiful sunny Italy, the mother of our infant verse, 
has not ceased to foster its latest youth. 

One other trait of Browning’s poetic life must not be 
forgotten, and that is the idyll of his marriage to Eliza- 

beth Barrett, whom he stole from an unwilling father. 
The story of that love is one of the dearest and sweet- 
est in the lives of poets. Exquisitely were they mated, 





straining few, who have rightly discovered that there is 





a fellowship of heart, of intellect, of imagination; 


nay, of poetic theory and fault. Where shall be found a 
sweeter tribute in all the verse of wedded love than that 
with which in a dedicatory poem he presents her the 
volume he has written, and wishes he niight see the son- 
nets Raphael wrote to his wife, or the angel Dante drew 
with inexperienced pencil for his Beatrice. Such happy 
domestic love sanctifies art and makes genius fellow 
with Man. We too add our honor and love, if not 
our worship. 
eis TEU YS BA ee 


OLIVER JOHNSON. 





OvuR old friend and associate, Oliver Jobnson, was 
buried last week, at the age of eighty years. He was 
oftice editor of THE INDEPENDENT for the six years end- 
ing with 1870. 

The great work of Oliver Johnson’s life was his part 
in the anti-slavery conflict. At the age of twenty-three 
he was one of the twelve men. who under the lead of 
William Lloyd Garrison organized the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society. That was a famous meeting on 
New Year’s Day of 1882 when the constitution of this 
first anti-slavery society was signed by William Lloyd 
Garrison with Oliver Johnson’s name following next. 
They were all young men, at first mostly conservative 
in the religious faith, who knew how to put their re- 
ligion into the greatest of all public questions and who 
were ready to announce: 

‘** We believe that slavery is an evil now; and of course 
the slave ought to be now emancipated. If a thief is found 
in possession of stolen property he is required immediately 
to restore it. Every principle which proves slavery unjust, 
an evil and a curse, equally demonstrates the duty of 
immediate emancipation.” 

That Oliver Johnson, scarce more than a boy, should 
have floated down from the Vermont hills to the city of 
Boston to ally himself with the great reform of the age, 
when that reform was unpopular and called for martyrs, 
is proof what the man was. 

Mr. Johnson’s life was devoted .to editorial labor. He 

was Garrison’s assistant on The Liberator, as he was, 
after the War closed, assistant editor on THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. During all these years before the War he had 
one thought and purpose, and that was to pronounce the 
curse of God upon slavery. Like those with whom he 
associated, he was so disgusted with the position of the 
Church that he gave up the faith in which he was 
educated, allying himself with the early Comeouters, 
Theodore Parker and the Progressive Friends. Dur- 
ing these years before the War, the followers of 
Garrison separated themselves from the growing body of 
anti-slavery men who believed that it was through po- 
litical methods that slavery must be abolished. They 
kept apart from the churches and from political parties, 
contenting themselves with the prophetic work of a John 
the Baptist in the wilderness, proclaiming the judgment 
of God. One can now hardly appreciate what was the 
hostility which then existed between Abolitionists, as 
they were called, who followed Garrison, and those who 
through the Caurch and through political action, sought 
the same end. But when the little Liberty Party had 
grown into the powerful Free Soil Party,and the Free Soil 
Party into the dominant Republican Party, and the South, 
seeing that slavery was doomed in the Union, seceded 
from the Union, and «a terrible war united all parties 
together in the defense of the nation—then all anti- 
slavery ranks fused together. When the War closed 
there was no more Comeouterism or Abolitionism to 
attack or be attacked; all was patriotism; and so Garri- 
son and Johnson gave influence and labor to help THE 
INDEPENDENT, which on its side forgot that it had ever 
criticised them, Joshua Leavitt, of the old Emancipator, 
and Oliver Johnson, of the old Liberator, were fellow 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT. As one of the editors of 
THE INDEPENDENT Johnson had two ideas to which 
he devoted himself; one was the elevation of the Negro 
slaves and the other was female suffrage. His reading. 
his thinking and his writing followed one or the other of 
these two lines. 

Oliver Johnson was one of the most transparent of 
men. He knew what his purpose was, and he knew no 
way to accomplish it but to hammer at it. He was sim- 
ple-hearted, kindly, earnest, passionate, but as quick to 
apologize as he was to attack. Our memory of him is 
wholly gratifying, that of a man who feared God, and 
had a purpose, and obeyed his conscience. He was the 
last survivor of the twelve heroes who formed that 
first anti-slavery society, as he was the youngest of 
them. During his last years withdrawn from active 
labor, he could be called from his retirement by any one 
who offered a criticism of the wisdom or the methods of 
Garrison and his associates. He was always ready to 
put on the old armor, and to prove that it was that old 
New England anti-slavery Society and its work which 
had educated public conscience and destroyed slavery. 

Yet we believe that magnificent and brilliant as the 
work of those men was, the real laboring oar was beld 
by other men; and that the great force of religious faith 
and political organization, accomplished the desired re- 
sult. But next inthe great and noble initiative work 
after Mr. Garrison and parallel with Wendell Philiips 
and Edmund Quincey, tho less before the public than 
they, the memory of Oliver Johnson deserves perpetual 
honor, 
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THE GOOD HOPE THROUGH GRACE. 


It is the characteristic of all hope that it always looks 
beyond the present into the future. In that future it 
sees some good which it anticipates and desires, and ex- 
pects ultimately to attain. It is hence a complex state 
of mind, in part made up of desire and in part made up 
of expectation. What one hopes for he desires and 
more or less expects to gain at some future time. This 
is true of all hope, no matter what may be its particular 
object, or what the reasons for anticipating its attain- 
ment. Take away either element and the exercise ceases 
to be one of hope. 

The two criteria of a good hope are furnished by the 
character of the good which is its object and by the evi- 
dence that authorizes and sustains the expectation of 
attaining that good. One who anticipates for himself 
some important good in the future, without any just 
reasons therefor, certainly has not a good hope. He 
simply deceives himself, and is in fact the victim of his 
own delusions. His hope is not good in its basis or sup- 
porting evidence. And sq one whose hopes relate exclu- 
sively to the things of the present world, even if he 
gains all that he hopes for, equally deceives himself, 
since the things of this world are but transient in their 
character and must at last be of no value whatever to 
him. Death is certain to blast all such hopes, whether 
realized or not. 

What, then, about the Christian hope? Is that agood 
hope? Regarded simply as an exercise of the mind, it 
does not differ in its nature from any other hope; and 
yet, when contemplated in its objects and its reasons as 
set before us in the Bible, it differs widely from all 
other hopes possible to man. It was to the Uhristian 
hope that Paul referred when he spoke to the Thessalo- 
nians of the ‘‘ good hope through grace” which God had 
imparted to them, and when he exhorted them to com- 
fort their hearts in the light of this hope. (II Thess. ii, 
16, 17.) No man ever better understood the doctrine of 
hope in connection with Christianity than Paul himself; 
and no one was ever a better illustration of its power as 
a living experience in the mind and heart. He lived and 
died in the sweet luxury of hope as a Christian, and be- 
cause he was such. The Gospel which he preached to 
others he also preached to himself and accepted it for 
himself as the Gospel of hope. 

This Gospel, in the ‘‘ crown of righteousness ” which 
it promises to the Christian, in the ‘* far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ” which it reveals and guar- 
antees, and in the “inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven” 
for all the spiritual children of God—gives the Christian 
something to hope for, and makes hope in relation to its 
object the grandest form of the exercise that can be 
conceived, Immortality in Heaven, with all its purity 
and blessedness, is the final object on which the eye of 
Christian hope rests. No one familiar with the Bible 
can fail to see that the Bible Heaven, to a being capable 
of having a character, and capable of happiness, is an 
infinite desideratum. Be it true that the language of 
the Bible on this subject is for the most part necessarily 
the language of figure; yet let it not be forgotten that 
God has exhausted the power of such language in giv- 
ing us an impressive and soul-stirring idea of the glory 
and blessedness of the heavenly life. 

So, also, this Gospel, in the foundation of hope and 
the reason thereof, makes the Christian hope a ‘‘ good 
hope through grace.” It has its basis in the grace of 
God manifested in Jesus Christ, and in the finished work 
of Christ in behalf of all who accept him as their 
Saviour. It is ‘‘ a faithful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” (I Tim. i, 15.) He who makes his peace with 
God through Christ is sure of Heaven, and he may hope 
for Heaven with absolute assurance, not on the basis of 
his own merits, but on the basis of Christ’s merits, and 
that grace which it is God’s good pleasure to bestow on 
sinners through Christ. ‘* For God,” says the Apostle, 
‘* hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that, whether 
we wake or sleep|live or die],we should live together with 
him.” (I Thess. v, 9,10.) If we are in Christ as believ- 
ers, and he is in us as ‘‘ the hope of glory,” then we have 
the ‘‘ good hope through grace ” to which Paul referred. 
This ‘‘ hope maketh not ashamed.” It rests on the grace 
of God in Christ, and this always secures salvation and 
Heaven. The man who is united to Christ by faith has 
nothing to fear. It is perfectly safe for him to die and 
meet God in the spirit realm. ‘‘ For if, when we were 
enemies,” says Paul, ‘‘ we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we 
be saved by his life.’”’ (Rom.v, 10.) ‘* Being justified 
by faith we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” There is ‘‘ no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit.” (Rom. viii, 1.) Hope resting on Christ, and 
God’s grace in him, rests on the ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” 

This ‘‘ good hope through grace” is precisely what 
every man wants, as he passes through life, and espe- 
cially so when he comes to the final hour, and is about 
to meet his God in judgment. Ewery one who has the 
knowledge of the Gospel may have this hope that Gos- 

p2l preaches hope to those who accept it, explains to 
them the doctrine of hope, and guarantees hope by ‘‘ ex- 





ceeding great and precious promises.” It is the will of 
God that all his spiritual children should be hopers, even 
to ** the full assurance of hope.” Hope, tho not a condi- 
tion of salvation, is their gracious privilege and it will 
be their own fault, if they do not live and die in the rich 
enjoyment of an unhesitating hope. There is no merit 
in not hoping. Christian hope honors God and comforts 
the heart. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE CONFEDERACY. 


WE have not one syllable of fault tu find with all the 
kindly and respectful words said over the grave of 
Jefferson Davis. We have no desire to revive strife, 
buried strife, over his grave. We can appreciate heartily 
the tenderness of feeling toward him on the part of such 
men as Bishop Galleher, who conducted the services at 
his funeral, and who was himself a colonel in the Con- 
federate army. 

Nevertheless, the effusiveness of the praise and of the 
veneration and of the approval expressed toward him 
in so large a portion of the Southern press, apostrophiz- 
ing him as ‘‘Our Dead President” and extolling his 
course, may for a moment make us pause and ask the 
question, How large is the New South, and how far 
has reconstruction really gone? But we will not pursue 
the thought. We are not willing to believe that those 
who have declared that they have cordially accepted the 
results of the conflict are not fully sincere; but it does not 
augur well for the future of our country if Southern 
youth are to be educated into any such bitterness of re- 
gret as French youth are taught in their schools. 

There is one simple fact to be remembered, and which 
dominates the whole matter. The Southern States se- 
ceded for one reason and one only. That was because the 
election of Abraham Lincoln showed that the voters of the 
country would not allow slavery to be extended into new 
territory, or new slave States to be admitted into the Un- 
ion. It was the will of the people that the Territories and 
the District of Columbia should be free. This put a wall 
about slavery. If it could not grow it must die; and 
Jefferson Davis and those who acted with him would not 
submit to it. To them the institution of slavery, with its 
aristocracy and its serfdom, was the very perfection of 
human institutions. To preserve it they were willing 
and glad to dismember the country. National patriotism 
had no‘ place with them when slavery was at stake; 
therefore they fell back upon their State rights, their 
State patriotism, and embarked in a war of secession, a 
war for the perpetuation of humanslavery. They fought 
with the object of themselves being masters and of 
keeping their working people in slavery. There must 
be abuut a!l this no glamour of sentiment, no halo of 
patriotism. Southern men, Christian men, were fatally 
blinded by slavery. It destroyed their moral vision. 
They called duskiess light and light darkness. Their 
treason they regarded as civilization. Their cause was 
the cause of oppression as against liberty, and they 
thought it the cause of liberty. Many of them have not 
yet their eyes opened. The light iscoming slowly, yet 
somewhat brighter; but sooner or later the South has 
got to see clearly that the cause for which she fought, 
miscalled State rights, was nothing else than the cause 
of slavery; and that it is the great mercy of God which 
crushed it with defeat. 

So, while we exercise patience as we listen to the ful- 
some praises of the President of the Confederacy, we are 
not looking for the future glory and grandeur of the 
South from those whose eyes are turned regretfully 
back to the result of that conflict. The destiny of the 
country is to be achieved on other lines, the lines of lib- 
erty, the lines of equality for white and black; and the 
future is with those in the South, as in the North, who 
will do most for public education, public thrift, equal 
laws, and equal treatment of rich and poor, black or 


white. 
oe 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


89. Kansas adopted a Constitutional Amendment 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors, 
in 1880 and legislation to enforce it was passed in 1881, 
and amended in 1887. Governor Humphrey says Pro- 
hibition has long ceased to be an experiment in Kansas. 
Its enemies have sought to cripple or overthrow it 
by electing a hostile legislature; but, says the Governor, 
‘* each legislature comes fresh from the people stronger 
than its immediate predecessor in favor of Prohibition, 
as reflected in the enforcement of laws passed, each 
session more and more rigid, keeping pace closely with 
the steady advance of public opinion.” These words, 
which are conclusive as to the place of Prohibition in 
the sentiment of the people of Kansas, were written in 
April, 1889. 

90. No resolution proposing re-submission was even 
proposed in the lsst legislature, and re-submission was 
not an issue in the election of last year. These two 
facts are significant. They show that Prohibition has 
been working so satisfactorily in Kansas that the Demo- 
cratic Party last year was compelled to abandon the 
effort to secure another vote of the people upon it. What 
effect the recent election in Iowa may have in reviving 
the hopes of the friends of the saloon in Kansas remains 
to be seen; but all the indications are that the people 
are unalterably opposed to repeal. 





Editorial Notes. 


Tuis isour Christmas number in whieh we are glad ty 
make some unusual effort to give a little present of fa. 
mous foreign verse and story to our readers. And 80 we 
have had cabled to us a poem of Lord Tennyson’s published 
last Saturday in London; and we have engaged & Dew 
poem of Swinburne’s, which came too late for our first 
page and must accompany Lord Teanyson’s on our edito. 
rial page; and Austin Dobson and Francis Turner Palgraye 
and Father Tabb and R. H. Stoddard—why the list would 
make the fame of a‘monthly magazine for a year; and the 
stories are rarely good aud strong. Walter Besant Writes a 
magnificent story that tells the other side of Ibsen’s Play 
of ‘‘ The Doll’s House,” and paints the curse that blasted 
husband and children twenty years after the Selfish wife 
left her home that she might find Herself. And other 
Christmas stories are told by Rebecca Harding Davis and 
Joel Chandler Harris. Dr. Jobn Hall reads a timely 
Christmas lesson; and Andrew Lang and Bishop Perry and 
James Payn and Dr. T. W. Chambers and Nora 
Perry and Mrs. L. B. Walford and Professor Platner and 
Joaquin Miller and Kate Foote mingle gay and Serious 
strains toamuse or instruct, We are ourselves surprised 
at the variety, and when our readers turn tothe various de- 
partments, rich anc full—reviews of books, religious intelli- 
gence, editorial comments—and select each their part, we 
warrant each will find enough to take, and some to spare 
for those of different tastes. We wish our readers a Merry 
Christmas of gifts and household love. 





SUCH a new poem by Tennyson as we publish to day is a 
literary event. Let the reader notice not merely the per- 
fection of form, but the meaning in it. It is, on the face of 
it a classical poem of two thousand years ago, when Deme- 
ter has recovered in the vale of Enna her loved daughter 
Persephone; but the thought is that of Christmas and Kas- 
ter day, when the old gods are giving way to the new or- 
der, and fleeing to shadows dim with all their cruel, gris- 
ly terrors, and the new and better fates that quench and 
do not hurl the thunder, that stay and do not spread the 
famine and plague, should rule the happier world. Yea, 
when in the words of an older poet 

* Hell itself shall pass away, 
And open wide her dolorous mansions to his peering day!” 


It isa very sweet prophecy, asortof Christian “ Pollio,” a 
sort of Classic ‘‘ Hymn to the Nativity ” suitable to this 
season, and worthy of the poet. 


IF the reader will turn to the Gospel of John xii, 36, he 
will there find the following words: “These things spake 
Jesus and departed, and did hide himself from them.” 
The things referred to as spoken by Jesus, are recorded in 
the previous verses of the chapter. The time when these 
things were spoken was Tuesday afternoon of the Passover 
week, during which Jesus was crucified; and the place 
where they were uttered was the temple in Jerusalem. It 
is said that after Jesus had spoken these things, he “ de- 
parted.’”” This means that he left the temple. It is also 
said that he “did hide himself from them,’’ which means 
that he withdrew himself from open and public contact 
and intercourse with the people. He never thereafter ap- 
peared in the temple again or before the people as a teacher; 
and hence it was precisely at this point that he closed his 
public ministry with the Jews. He began this ministry 
soon after his baptism by John the Baptist; and having 
pursued it for about three years and a half, he ended it on 
Tuesday afternoon of his last Passover week, when he had 
spoken the things referred to by John. Then he “de- 
parted” from the temple, and then he ‘“‘ did hide himself 
from them.’’ Where did Jesus go? This question is an- 
swered in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. Matthew, 
with reference to the same period of time, says that “ Jesus 
went out and departed from the temple,” and Mark makes 
the same statement. Leaving the temple, he, with his dis- 
ciples, went to the Mount of Olives, lying near to and east 
of Jerusalem, and there they sat down “ over against the 
temple,” with Jerusalem and the temple buildings in full 
view; and it was while Jesus was there resting, being 
wearied as a man with the protracted and severe labors of 
that day in the temple, that he uttered in the hearing of 
his disciples those sayings which are recorded in the twen- 
ty-fourth and twenty fifth chapters of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, some of them relating to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Jewish nationality, and others relating to his final 
coming and the scenes of the judgment day. (Matt. xxiv, 
1-4, and Mark xiii, 1-4.) Jesus, in the evening of that day, 
returned to Bethany, a little village on the Eastern slope 
of the Mount of Olives, aud there spent the night, prob 
ably in the family of Martha and Mary. The next day, 
which was Wednesday of the Passover week, a supper 
was prepared for him in the house of Simon, who had 
been a leper; and there occurred the anointing of his 
body by Mary, and the murmuring of Judas at this waste 
of ointment which, as he said, might have been sold “ for 
three hundred pence and given to tie poor’; and also the 
rebuke of Judas by Jesus. (John xiii, 2-8.) This rebuke 
seems to have offended Judas; and soon after, on the same 
day, he went back to Jerusalem and made a bargail 
with the chief priests to deliver Jesus into their hands 
for thirty pieces of silver, and thereafter sought a com 
venient opportunity for betraying Jesus unto them. 
(Matt. xxvi, 14-16, Mark xiv, 10, 11, and Luke xxii, 3-6) 
The next day, in the evening, which was Thursday, Jess 
kept the Passover in Jerusalem in an ‘‘ upper room, 
procured for the purpose; and the next day, which was, 
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he died on the cross. These items of history show that 
when Jesus left the temple on Tuesday afternoon, and 
“did hide himself from them,” as stated in John xii, 36, 
he had finished his personal and public ministry with the 
Jewish people. Very early in that ministry he came to 
Jerusalem, and there preached and there had his memo 
rable interview with Nicodemus. He came there several 
times afterward, of which we have an account in the Gos- 
pel of John. His final coming was just before his death. 
In that city he closed his work of public teaching, and 
in the same city the apostolic ministry began on the next 
ensuing day of Pertecost, which occurred fifty days after- 
ward and seven days after the ascension of Jesus into 
Heaven. It is interesting to Christian thought to put these 
facts together in their order. 





AT last we have a specific statement, authoritatively 
made by Archbishop Ireland, of the reasons why he and 
other Catholics are seeking to defeat the confirmation by 
the Senate of General Morgan and Dr. Dorchester as offi- 
cials of the Indian Bureau. Two reasons are stated: 1. 
General Morgan’s policy is to *‘do away with contract or 
denominational schools among the Indians.”’ 2. His “‘ad- 
ministration of the Indian Department has been decidedly 
anti-Catholic.”” Our readers do not need to be informed 
that neither of these charges can be substantiated. As to 
the first charge that General Morgan “desires to abolish 
all the schools except the Government schools,’ he dis- 
tinctly stated at Lake Mohonk that he had no purpose to 
reduce or abolish the contract or denominational schools. 
He does propose, if Congress will grant increased appropri- 
ations, to extend the system of Government schools, but 
not in any case to substitute them for denominational 
schools. His avowed policy when he took ‘charge of the 
Bureau was to conduct it op a strictly non-partisan and 
non-sectarian basis; and the only ground Archbishop Ire- 
land has for charging that he discriminates against Cath- 
olics is the fact that among those removed for incompe 
tency or other good reasons havé been several Catholics- 
Proof of such removals is not proof of unfair discrimina- 
tion, unless it be held that no Catholic cau be unworthy or 
incompetent. If the Commissioner had acted on that 
principle he would have been guilty of unfair discrimina- 
tion, or if be had removed only Catholics there might 
have been ground for the suspicion that he was moved by 
a sectarian feeling. But ueither he nor Dr. Dorchester 
has shown any ‘‘favoritism toward other denominations.”’ 
Says Dr. Dorchester: 

* More Methodists (I am a Methodist) were removed, or recom- 

mended for removal by me than Roman Catholics; but we 
were not aware of the relative number in each case until after 
the work was all done, when we counted up the lists, be- 
cause our attention was called to it by the Catholic com- 
plaints.” : 
The record of the cases, which is open to everybody’s in- 
spection, shows that the denials of General Morgan and 
Dr. Dorchester are true. The whole attack is as unworthy 
as it is unwarranted. If it should succeed in defeating the 
confirmation of these excellent officers, it would be a tri- 
umph which would be fraught with mischief to the ad- 
ministration of Indian Affairs, which General Morgan has 
sought to elevate above partisan, sectarian and corrupt 
principles. But we do not believe that the Senate will do 
such an injustice. 


EXx-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND made a strong plea for ballot 
reform last week in a speech at a dinner given in Boston, 
by the Boston Merchants’ Association. What a Demo- 
cratic State Convention denounced in this city last year Mr. 
Cleveland hails asa ‘“‘star in the East,” the sight of which 
is gladdening the honest and the patriotic of all parties. 
None but the ** heedless, the sordid and the depraved ”’ re- 
fuse to rejoice over its appearance. He does not assert that 
ballot reform will cut off at the root all the political evils 
which afflict us; but that it will make bribery far less com- 
mon for the ‘* corruptor will only pay a bribe when he has 
ocular proof that the suffrage he has bargained tor is cast 
in his interest,’’ and intimidation by employers will hardly 
be possible when the laborer can vote a secret ballot. We 
welcome the ex-President’s strong words for ballot reform, 
and join him io the hope that the Empire State may soon 
have as effective a ballot act as the Bay State has. The 
greatest obstacle, as everybody knows, is Governor Hill. 
His distinguished party colleague has, of course, little in- 
fluence over him, but he has not a littleinfluence with other 
Democratic leaders in this State, and we may hope that 
the net resu't of the Boston speech will help us to secure 
this winter the enactment of the Saxton bill. We observe 
that the tone of Mr. Cleveland’s speech is quite hopeful 
also-as to Civil Service Reform. He regards the reform as 
“ firmly established in our laws and practice,’”’ and as hav- 
ing “completely discredited ’’ every objection urged against 
it by its enemies. It would be easy to criticise Mr. Cleve- 
land on some of the other points he made; but our purpose 
is simply to express our gratification over his manly utter- 
ances for ballot reform, and the hope that at an early day 
he will be equally courageous in advocating a free and hon- 
est ballot in the South. 

EaRLy in November Judge Andrews, of the Supreme 
Court, granted an injunction restraining the Commission- 
er of Public Works, in connection with the Municipal 
Board of Electrical Control, from removing defective 
Wires of the electric light companies in this city. He held 
that the proper remedy against the companies for main- 
taining improperly insulated or dangerous wires was by in- 
dictment. This seemed to many doubtful lew, as it virtually 
Dlaced the city at the mercy of the companies, Thatthe peril 
to life is great the numerous deaths by accidental contact 
with the wires have sufficiently proved. , Nearly every day 
& victim of the negligence or parsimony of the companies 
has been announced: and it is, therefore, a relief to have a 
decision from Justices Van Brunt, Barrett and Brady, of 
the Supreme Court, reviewing and reversing the decision, 


city to take prompt and energetic measures for the pro- 
tection of human life. Each of the Justices writes an 
opinion, and each expresses his opinion in no doubtful 
language. Justice Van Brunt holds that the companies 
have been ‘guilty of the highest degree of negligence,” 
and says it is ‘“‘idle to say that a party knowingly main- 
taining a nuisance, which may at any time deal death to 
innocent passers-by, can for an instant be entitled to the 
protection of the law in its maintenance.’’ ‘‘ Whatever 
rights the companies have,” says Justice Brady, “are sub- 
ject to the dominant law of public safety.”” The ink was 
scarcely dry on the order dissolving the injunction before 
the work of removing all wires found in a dangerous con- 
dition was energetically begun, to he continued until the 
nuisance is abated. Little or no sympathy will be felt for 
the loss which the companies will sustain. They have 
been strangely defiant in their attitude, and apparently 
indifferent to the shocking loss of life their improperly in- 
sulated wires have caused. Now they know that a swift 
remedy is at the command of the city authorities, and will 
doubtless be more careful to keep their lines in order, and 
more willing to put them down in the subways, where all 
wires ought to go as speedily as possible. 


THE Bar Association of this city, after taking ample 
time for reflection, has at last appointed a special commit- 
tee of five persons to examine into the conduct of Judge 
Bookstaver, in the Flack divorce proceedings. The grand 
jury that indicted Sheriff Flack and others on the charge 
of conspiraey in procuring a fraudulent divorce, used the 
following language in regard to Judge Bookstaver: 

“It is obvious that the decree of divorce could not have been 
obtained without the sanction of Judge Bookstaver. That 
sanction was obtained, partly by deceit and imposture, and 
partly by either judicial negligence or judicial coliusion. If by 
negligence, such was inexcusable; if by collusion, such was 
criminal; we have not determined which. His acts were the 
acts of a judge, performed in his judicial capacity. The law, 
we are advised, protects a judge from indictment. as well as 
from private suit, for acts performed by him in his judicial ca- 
pacity, whether such acts be erroneous or corrupt. But the law 
bas instituted a proper tribunal, where judicial acts, if corrupt 
or criminal, may be inquired into. We consider, therefore, that 
that phase of the case is beyond our jurisdiction. We do not 
impute to Jud ge Bookstaver corrupt action in the sense of profit 
or gain—such actions alone are not the only means by which 
the bench may be degraded and its judicial usefulness im- 
paired. Neglect, remissness and complaisance to friends are 
liable to produce like results. and, as has been shown in the Flack 
case, allow a wicked and criminal conspiracy to be carried on 
and consummated under apparent sanction of law.”’ 


That the whole proceeding was a deliberate fraud from 
beginning to end, admits of no doubt in the light of the 
facts which have come to the knowledge of the public. 
Whether Judge Bookstaver was consciously involved in 
this fraud, is a question that ought to be sifted to the very 
bottom. If such was the fact, then prompt measures 
should be taken to secure his impeachment and removal 
from office. This supposition being true, then he ought 
not to be allowed to hold an office which he has thus dis- 
honored. We hope that the Bar Association of this city 
will fearlessly do its duty in the premises. 





....-The Union League Club has adopted a report on the 
subject of the liquor-traffic, which argues admirably the 
question of the right and power of the State to go to any 
“length that is necessary to root out the evil’’; concedes 
that while ‘‘ moral suasion and religious considerations” 
have saved a vast body of citizens from destruction, the 
number of thoughtless or helpless victims is so great as to 
become a menace to society; and demands, on the ground 
that Prohibition is not a present possibility, such a High 
License law as will “‘ bring to the narrowest practicable 
volume the amount of the business,’”’ and compel it to bear 
its own burdens as far as possible. Why not have included 
Local Option in this program? Surely, that is not only an 
excellent remedy but it is quite possible in large portions 
of this State. 


....-Congress has improved its first chance to celebrate 
the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Inauguration of 
George Washington; but it seems rather belated after the 
great celebration that was held in this city. The event of 
last week’s celebration in the Capitol was a brilliant ad- 
diess from Chief Justice Fuller on the character of our first 
President. The Chief Justice takes no gloomy view of the 
future. Washington, be says, had no doubts of the future 
greatness of the new nation: and the new century, he 
says, may be entered upon in the spirit of optimism, the 
natural result of a self confidence which has lost nothing 
insubstance, tho it has gained by the moderation of its 
impetuosity; an optimism not blind tv perils, bat bold in 
the faith of a yet grander future. 


....Congressman McKinley, who is the Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, says that tbe Com- 
mittee will at once proceed to the work of tax reduction 
and tariff revision. The probability is that the Committee 
will take the bill passed by the Senate at the last session of 
Congress, as the basis on which to frame a new bill. The 
country expects such a revision as will reduce the revenue 
collected by the Government, and at the same time preserve 
the protective principle in our tariff system. This is the 
task before the present Congress, and upon the Republicans 
in Congress devolves the responsibility of its faithful per- 
formance. A word to the wise, etc, 


....It is the intention of the Republican members of the 
House of Representatives so to change the rules of the 
House that a factious minority cannot, by the process of 
filibustering, blockade all business and force the majority 
to yield to its demands. It is understood that the Demo- 
crats mean to combine their forces and resort to filibuster- 
ing to prevent any change in the rules. The Republicans, 
being in the majority, must also combine and fight the 
battle out to the bitter end, It is simply intolerable that 





and making it possible for the proper authorities of the 
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unless the majority will submit to its dictation. Rules 
that make this possible ought to be changed. 


...-I[t has been suggested that Congress would, by a spe- 
cial act, re-imburse those Congressmen who have had the 
misfortune to lose money in consequence of the fraud 
of the cashier in the office of the Sergéant-at-Arms of the 
House of Representatives. These unfortunate gentlemen 
have received their salaries from the Treasury; and if they 
have lost any portion of the same by the dishonesty of those 
whom they trusted, we do not see that Congress has any- 
thing to do with the matter. The lesson for them to learn 
is to be wiser next time. 


....Some good temperance people appear to be disturbed 
by the appointment of Judge Brewer as one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, because he 
rendered a decision in regard to the Kansas Prohibition 
law which the Supreme Court of the United States did not 
sustain. The simple fact is that this decision has nothing 
to do with the question of his appointment, and, as we pre- 
sume, did not occur to the President at all in makiug the 
selection of Judge Brewer, whose judicial standing is of 
the highest order. 2 


...-Tbe American Board has started well on its new 
financial year, increasing its receipts for the two months by 
$23,000 over those of the first two months in 1888. But it is 
desirable that this increase should be maintained through- 
out the year, and we hope the appeal which the Prudential 
Committee have issued will receive immediate attention 
and a satisfactory response. The Committee have been con- 
strained to appropriate $660,000 for the year, and their draft 
for that amount should be cheerfully honored by the 
churches. 


....We are glad to see that District-Attorney Fellows 
has taken prompt steps for submitting the electric light 
manslaughter of last week in this city to the action of the 
grand jury. The responsibility should at once be traced to 
its source, and the responsible parties should be indicted 
for the offense, and put on their trial before a court and 
jury. Itis high time that the agency of law was invoked 
for the protection of human life against this electric light 
peril. 


.... We do not wish to say one word in disparagement of 
the liberality of Lord Baltimore’s colony in the matter of 
freedom of worship; but when boasts are made of it to the 
injury of other colonies, it is well to remember that Lord 
Baltimore had his concession from the Protestant Govern- 
ment of England, and that nothing less than toleration of 
Protestants would have been tolerated by the Crown. His 
own iustructions give evidence that prudential considera- 
tions had their infinence as well as principle. 


.... Speaker Reed surprised the House of Representatives, 
early last week, by his promptitude in appointing the four 
mest important committees of the House. This means that 
the House shall proceed to its proper business, without any 
unnecessary delay. Contested election cases, of which 
there are several, ought always to be decided early in the 
session Of Congress, so that the right man shall represent 
his constituents, 


....It is said that $1,000 worth of playing-cards were pur- 
chased for the last Congress. Is gaming a part of the 
legislative duty of Congressmen, and is the Government - 
to pay their bills for cards? If the statement is true, a 
shameful abuse has been unc >vered, and should be speedily 
corrected. 


.... Wesleyan University is to be congratulated on the 
splendid gift of a quarter of a million of dollars by Dr. 
Daniel Ayres, of Brooklyn. It goesto the general endow- 
ment fund, and will be of great help to the university. 








Dr, MEYER speaks of the body of Christ ‘‘ as the dwell- 
ing-place of God.’’ Thisis in exact accordance with the 
teaching in the Gospel of John with respect to the incarna- 
tion of the divine Word in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
That Word dwelt in Jesus Christ, and, indwelling in him, 
dwelt among men. 

.... When Jesus said to the Jews, ‘* Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up,’’ he referred to his own 
body by the term temple, and perhaps pointed toit. Dr. 
Bloomfield says that his body was ‘‘the temple of the Logos,” 
or the personal and divine Word that was incarnated there- 
in. This Logos was the great element of Christ’s Personal- 
ity. 

....Jesus of Nazareth, when standing before the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, was asked by the high -priest whether he was 
‘*the Christ,” and promptly answered: “I am,’’ and then 
followed the answer with these predictive words: ‘‘ Here- 
after shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.’’ (Matt. 
xxvi, 64.) 

....Paul said of himself: “ For me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain.”’ (Philip.i, 21.) He whocan make this say- 
ing bis own with equal truth, peed say nomore. Heis 
right in this world, and he is right for that which is to 
come. Christ dwelling in the heart by faith is a sure basis 
for ‘‘the hope of glory.”” Nothing can shake a hope that 
rests on him. 


....Every attentive reader of the four Gospels must be 
struck with the fact that Christ often threw out what 
may be properly called the seeds of thought which 
could not well take root at the time, but which were des- 
tired to do so in the then coming future. Tho he spake to 
the age iu which he lived, he did not by any means speak 
exclusively for that age. 

....The change when one is converted to Christ, and 
when “old things pass away’’and “all things become 
new,”’ is not one in the nature of the soul, or in its facul- 
ties, but in the object of supreme preference and pursuit. 
Man in this change does not lose his mental identity, but 
he alters his course entirely, and in character is a new 





a minority shoald be able to stop all legislative business 


man, “‘ created in Christ Jesus unto good works,’’ 
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Religions Intelligence. 


CHURCH AFFAIRS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY THE REV, HENRY E. DOSKER. 





THE outlook of the ecclesiastical movement, so nobly 
started by Dr. Kuyper, is not as bright as it wassome time 
ago. It cannot be denied, however, that it has exerted and 
still exerts avastinfluence. It has, as with a single touch, 
completely changed the figure in the ecclsiastical kaleido- 
scope of Holland. It has impressed itself upon every de- 
partment of the fast petrifying life of the old Establish- 
ment. There has been a new activity all along the 
line. All the factions which make up the inner aspect of 
the National Church have been affected. Dr. Kuyper took 
but a small portion of the Orthodox party along. The re- 
mainder, who were unwilling to become identified with the 
** Doleantie”? movement are by no means a dead factor in 
future possibilities. 

Several causes have combined to arrest the progress of 
the Kuyper movement. 

1. The almost bigoted regard in which the National 
Church is everywhere held by the masses of the people, to- 
gether with the equally bigoted aversion, with which all 
schismatics and Separatists are regarded. 

2. The fact is that the so-called ‘* Doleuntie,”” unwilling 
as Dr. Kuyper and its other leaders are to acknowledge it, 
amounts to a practical secession from the Established 
Church. The people at large cannot be made to under- 
stand the shadowy difference as maintained by Dr. Kuyper 
and his followers, between the Church as such and her 
recognized governing bodies. 

8. The strong activity of the remnant of the Orthodox 
faction, under the leadership of Dr. Hoedemaker, Dr. Kuy- 
per’s quondam bosom friend. 

4, The new lease of life, and prospects of renewed influ- 
ence and growth given to the Ethical-Irenical party by the 
appointment of Drs. Gunning and Bronsveld to professor- 
ships in the Universities of Leyden and Amsterdam. 

5. The failure of the attempt-at union between the fol- 
lowers of Dr. Kuyper and the Christian Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands. 

This failure to unite is most unfortunate for the move- 
ment. The union of these two well-matched branches of 
the Calvinistic party seemed so proper and necessary that 
its failure is almost criminal. It would have benefited 
both parties and would have secured the permanency of 
the Kuyper movement. It was shipwrecked on the rocks 
of distrust and an exaggeration of minor matters. Dr. 
Kuyper asked too much. The unqualified acceptance of 
the program laid down by himself and his associates would 
have taken the heart—nay, even the right of existence from 
a Church which, founded over half a century ago, has not 
only given the impetus and trend to all later activity in 
the Establishment, but has become the strongest of the 
represensatives of the Reformed Church on the Continent. 

This Free Church, despised for years as a “‘ cave of Adul- 
lum” for all the malcontent elements in the National 
Church, has been the means of keeping alive the spirit of 
agressive alertness, which, without its existence, would 
long since have been totally obliterated. Without it the 
very agitation ef Dr. Kuyper would have been an impossi- 
bility. The main hindrances to union were the rules, 
adopted by the Free Church in 1869, whereby they were 
recognized by the State as a Church, a denomination, and 
the proposed reconstructien of the educational machinery 
of the United Church. 

Dr. Kuyper lays stress on the federative character of 
Church relationship. He knows no Church, no denomina- 
tion—only churches. And thus his opponents accuse him 
of independentism. The Free Church, on the contrary, 
accentuates the solidarity of those holding a common faith, 
subdivided as they way be in many congregations. 

Beyond question, the tremendous influence exerted by 
Dr. Kuyper for years has been largely circumscribed since 
his expulsion from the Establishment. In a certain sense 
the movement has miscarried. From being the recognized 
leader of the entire Calvanistic party of the Netherlands, 
Dr. Kuyper has now become the foster-father of the Do- 
leantic, a small faction of that party. And the question is, 
whether even his phenomenal genius will be able to break 
down the barriers of this evident limitation. The man, 
however, is aman of inexplicable resources, and if bis ene- 
mies imagine him disabled, they are much mistaken. 

The singular daring and progressiveness of the man were 
lately again exhibitedin the stand he took on the temper- 
ance question The temperance leader of the Netherlands 
is the Rev. Adema van Scheltema; but be knows temper 
ance only as a moral force, a victory over lower instincts, 
an individual effort of self-denial, in behalf of our fellow- 
men. 

In a recent number of his organ, De Heraut, Dr. Kuyper 
advocated the temperance legislation et Norway and some 
of our own States in which Statutory Prohibition has 
been enacted. 

Doubtless jealousy of this over-towering leadership is one 
of the factors in the refusal, of many men of recognized 
orthodoxy, to join his standard. Probably the same cause 
operates against the desire for union with many recognized 
leaders in the Christian Reformed Church. Dr. Hoedema- 


_ker counteracts the Kuyper movement with unquestiona- 


ble ability in his new organ, the Gereformeerde Kerk. 

The heartless, fault-finding attitude toward each other, 
of the various distinctively Orthodox groups in the Dutch 
Church, is the most distressing feature of the entire agita- 
tion. 

The Ethical-Irenical party has received a new lease of 
life. By the death of Professor Rauwenkof, of Leyden, 
an advanced “ Modern,” a vacancy occurred in the faculty 
of Holland’s foremost University. The appointment of 
Professor Gunning, of the City University of Amsterdam, 
to fill this vacancy, marks an epoch in the present history 
of the Church in the Netherlands. He isa typical repre. 





sentative of the Irenical party, scholarly, refined, mystical- 
ly pious, full of missionay zeal, a man of note anywhere, 
and of that subtile, winning influence over men, uncon- 
sciously exerted, which bids fair to make him felt in the 
student world of Leyden. It is a decidedly new venture 
for this ‘‘ Dutch Athens,” and infuses new blood and new 
thought into her faculty. His inaugural address was, 
nevertheless, a vote of purer sound than had been heard 
for years in Leyden’s academic halls. 

The vacancy, left at Amsterdam by his removal, was 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Bronsveld, preacher, 
litterateur, impassioned orator, but hardly the man for 
the place. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times in Holland is 
the proposed new school measure, which bids fair to be- 
come a statute. Hitherto the Christians of the country 
have been compelled, by the anti-religious condition of the 
common schools, to maintain their own channels of educa- 
tion. Under the new law every school meeting the statu- 
tory demands of efficiency may be supported from the 
school fund. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 
- - 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Kittanpving Presbytery (Penn.) has before it a report 
favoring revision. 


The committee of Washington City Presbytery is 
unanimously in favor of revision. 


....Redstone Presbytery (Penn.) says ‘‘ No’’ to the revis- 
ion overture. The majority was larye. 


....-The committee of the Erie Presbytery has voted, 
five to two, to report in favor of revision. 


....The Boston Presbytery has before it two reports on 
revision, one signed by four members in favor of revision, 
the other, signed by one, against it. Discussion will be had 
at the spring meeting. 


...-The Philadelphia Presbytery continued its discussion 
on revision on Monday of last week. Speeches were made 
for and against revision. The discussion is to be renewed 
the first Monday in January. 


....In the Presbytery of Buffalo the committee on revis- 
ion recently made an adverse report on revision, but it was 
rejected by a vote of 21 to 12. By the same vote the Pres- 
bytery decided iu favor of revision, and appointed a com- 
mittee to make recommendations of changes in the Creed. 


...-The American Sabbath Union at its anniversary 
meeting in this city last week re-elected Colonel Elliott F. 
Shepard President, with the rest of its officers. The action 
of the National Baseball League in deciding to play no 
games on Sunday was commended, and it was voted to re- 
mind Congress that the District of Columbia and Calfor- 
nia were the only places in the civilized world where there 
was not a Sunday law enforced, with the exception of 
France. 


.... The Baltimore Presbytery by a vote of thirty-six to 
ten adopted the following last week: 


** While the Presbytery of Baitimore may not desire revision 
in the abstract, yet in view of present circumstances the Pres- 
bytery answers the first question of the General Assembly’s 
overture in favor or revision. They will consent to the change 
of such forms of statement in our Confession of Faith as in the 


opinion of many of our people are liable to misunderstanding 
and expose oursystem of doctrine to unmerited criticism, but 
which will not in any way mar or mutilate our system of doc- 
trine.” 


....The Synod of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church at its late meeting appointed a committee of 
twelve to revise the Standards of the Church. They are 


instructed to make such changes as may seem desirable, 
their report if approved by the Synod to be sent down to 
the presbyteries. The organ of the Church says: 

* A long time has elapsed since these symbols of faith were 
framed, great changes have taken place, and rapid advancements 
have been made in social, political and ecclesiastical life, so that 
a demand for the modification of language, or even of doctrinal 
statement, is neither unreasonable nor unexpected.” 


....The Committee appointed at the National Congrega- 
tional Council at Worcester on Ministerial Relief has or- 
ganized for work, with Dr. Noble as Chairman and N. H. 
Whittlesey as Secretary, and has requested Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor to go forth as the Mr. Greatheart of the helpless, 


the widow and the orphan, and he has cordially accepted 
the invitation. He will have the active assistance of Dr. 
Noble, Dr. Stimson, and other members of the Committee 
A campaign will be inaugurated early in 1890, beginning 
with the leading cities of the West. The aim will be one 
hundred thousand dollars, to be securely invested by the 
Trustees of the National Council as the nucleus of the much 
larger fund to which it may grow in years to come through 
gifts and bequests. 


....Thus far 18 of the 211 presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church have been reported as voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Staudards. The following 
table will show how they have voted, and also the number 
of ministers and communicants each represents: 


Presbyteries. 


< No. Yes. Min. Communic’ts. 
Wooster, O7....-... 1 35 


Brooklyn, N. Y..... : 1 54 16,389 
Pittsburg, Penn.. pada ! ; 69 12,949 
ii asccekan 0d%y- oe 1 23 967 
Cincinnati, O 1 6 9,255 
OD CC aS 1 165 25,526 
Elizabeth, N. J. 1 43 7.432 
New Brunswick, N.J 1 67 7,71 
Lyons, N. Y ‘ ; 1 19 2.43) 
Binghamton, N. Y j 28 1,584 
Allegheny, Penn.. ' 1 4l 7,176 
Long Island, N. Y.... j st By 
Westminster, Penn ° 1 wm 5,260 
South Florida, Fla. ! i 515 
Buffalo, N. Y. : ‘ 1 5D T7117 
Redstone, Penn. 1 % 4,383 
Baltimore, Md.. sand oi 1 48 7,428 
North River, N. Y.. 1 2 5,373 
7 ll 842 127,028 


For revision, 11; against revision, 7. The Church has 
5,936 ministers and 754,749 communicants. The above- 
named presbyteries represent nearly one-seventh of the 
whole number of ministers and over one-sixth of the whole 
number of communicants, 
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Missions. 
THE JAPAN OF 1889. 


BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST. 





FLOODS AND EARTHQUAKES. 

Ir has been a year of storms in Japan. The spring and sum. 
mer rains began about as usual, but they seemed to torget how 
to stop. The more it rained the more 1t got used to it, and after 
every inch of soil was saturated to the bed-rocks, then came the 
heaviest deluge of all, until valleys were choked with moving 
lakes, and the people of numerous villages were driven to the 
hills. Where a village had been, could, in many cases, be seen 
only from the roofs of houses just above the water. Unusual 
thunder-storms, too, came up; ‘and as our Japanese friends re. 
spectfully say, ‘**Mr. Thunder struck” five great trees within 
ten rods of our tent on Hieizan, giving us a whiff of brimstone, 
and a physical sensation of which one experience is enough. 

With the soil softened even below the roots of the forests, a 
slight earthquake, such as visits some part of Japan every day, 
would suffice to produce terrible disasters. Two large provinces 
near Osaka—Yamato and Kishu—were the most unfortunate, 
“The mountains split open!” was the vivid wording of some of 
the survivors. Immense land-slides buried some villages, va]. 
leys were thereby dammed up, and lakes formed in a night. 
Typhoons joined in, bringing up over the coast more than a 
tidal wave, even a portion of the ocean itself, which in its re. 
treat carried off entire villages, people and all, so that days after 
that calamity, ocean steamers far from shore had to slow up as 
they passed through the débris. Thousands of people perished. 
Of the poor folks, farther inland among the slides, many es- 
caped, some were buried, others were driven wildly by winds 
and floods, only tu die from exposure or by drowning. So that 
when the storms ceased the geography of localities was en. 
tirely changed. “ Hundreds of corpses were lying around, and 
the stench was terrible.” 

Kumamoto in the South was visited by repeated earthquakes, 
the great castle wall and many houses being badly damaged. 
The people deserted the city at once, but fortunately the center 
of disturbance was a few miles from the city and the earth- 
cracks were not wide enough to entrap the frightened inhabit- 
ants. 

Shortly after that came the gathered strength of all the winds 
and rains of the summer in a parting salute. Within a ile of 
our house, the lower part of Sendai was flooded and the houses 
were broken to pieces and carried out into the Pacific. Seventy 
or eighty people were lost. By means of all these disasters it is 
estimated that one-fifth of the entire rice crop of Japan is de- 
stroyed. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

This year opened with brightest promises for the political fu- 
ture of Japan. The nations of the whole earth have sent their 
hearty congratulations to Japan over the promulgation of the 
Constitution, which gives the people a National Assembly, and 
settles the vexed question of religious liberty. But on the very 
morning of that historic day, the ablest educator Japan has had, 
Visvount Mori, was assassinated. Concerning this gentleman 
so much might be said of his wide acquaintance with educators 
and statesmen in the United States; of his probable baptism into 
the Christian faith while he was abroad; of his very able but 
rather despotic system of schools; of the popular dislike of him 
and of his untimely murder, that it is difficult to pass on, without 
fuller reference to so important acareer. But, omitting further 
notice of him, the state of popular feeling can be estimated in a 
measure from the way his assassin was treated. Of course he 
was instantly cut down by one of the Minister’s guards. We 
should then have expected an honored burial, and everywhere 
deep detestation of such a cowardly act. The official burial was 
indeed ordered in a manner worthy of the deed—to be rolled in 
a blanket and quietly buried. But the motive that inspired the 
deed of this young murderer—the good of Japan—and the reck- 
less display of the old Samurai spirit, led tothe expression of a 
feeling, very marked tho quiet, that the young man was worthy 
of honor. Some newspapers were guarded in their coademna- 
tion of the deed, and words approaching to his praise were 
printed. One temple made itself conspicuous by having a pub- 
lic service in memory of the murderer, attended by a full corps 
of priests! 

Itis evident that the rapid changes that have come over the 
customs and government of Japan have given rise toa large 
number of dissatisfied men, mostly young men, who have inher- 
ited a spirit of courage, and whose ancestors belonged to the 
warrior and literary class, Great social changes, sucb as the 
abolition of class distinctions, together with the rapid and often 
superficial acquisition of knowledge concerning the growth of 
liberty, of constitutional government, and of the power of the 
people, have tended to impart discottent and to give acensoriour 
turn of mind to hosts of young men. They do not nesitate to 
criticise the acts of the statesmen who have brought Japan for- 
ward with so much of skill and wisdom. Besides this, there 
naturally isa wide restlessness ready to flame up into avowed dis- 
content whenever a good opportunity occurs. And this year 
has brought the desired opportunity—the revision of the treaties. 

It is well known that Japan has for over twenty years been 
asking the nations that bound her so that she could not control 
her own revenues nor extend her authority over the open ports 
to revise the treaties that were forced upun hor, and that con- 
demn her to the condition of a semi-independent power. To ef- 
fect this and thus remove the national stain has been the one 
great aim of the statesmen in authority. At last, one great step 
toward this was about to be taken, and revised treaties had al- 
ready been signed by the Ministers of the United States, Ger- 
many and Kussia, when the people took alarm over two clauses 
that doubtless are in the unpublished treaties. (1) The employ- 
ment for twelve years of foreign judges. (2) The right of for- 
eigners to purchase land. Now there is no doubt but that these 
revised treaties are a vast improvement on the old, and that 
they virtually recognize Japan as an independent and equal 
power. The unusual honor and attention officially showu Gov- 
ernor Hubbard on the expiration of his term of service here as 
the Minister of the United States, was owing to his having con- 
cluded the revised treaty and sent it to the United States Senate 
where it now is. By the new treaty it is understood that United 
States citizens will next year come under Japanese law and if 
have the right of residence and travel the same as a Japanese t 
subject. 

But all the dissatisfaction in the Empire seems to gather 
around “ Treaty Revision.” It fills the newspapers, and their 
violent discussions ofthis subject have caused the official sus- 
pension of several of them. The intense and often misguided 
patrietism of the people, together with the consciousness that 
they are regarded by the existing treaties as a semi-civilized 
nation, has brought out a wide feeling against foreigners, in 
which the Japanese do not discriminate. Every foreigner,be 
he from friendly United States or half-friendly England and 
France, be he m>rchant or missionary, is regarded by the diss 
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satisfied party as in some way an embodiment of the dishonor 
force | upon Japan by unequal treaty rights. The students to 
whom we teach the English language breathe the ais which is 
go fallof this sentiment. Some refuse to say the word *‘Japan,” 
as that is the foreigners way of talking. **Our country’s name 
js Nippon, and we will not use that foreign word,”’ they say. 
And thus they assumea slight or an approach to an insnlt by 
the use of a word that is fairly planted in the history of 
the nineteenth century. Yet if it is the desire of the 
people that a name that has honestly been accepted and used by 
the nations of the West should now be changed, and it this 
Government in its official translations says “Nippon” or “Great 
Nippon,” then surely the Governments in treaty relations to 
this Empire would abandon the familiar *\Japan” for * Dai 
Nippon,” and so at last even geographies and histories might 
follow suit. In such matters the Golden Rule would settle what 
we ought to do. 

But to come back to the treaties. Even thoit is affirmed that 
the clause concerning the employment of foreign judges is not 
jn the body of the treaties but in an appendix, and appended not 
by the force of foreign nations, but voluntarily offered by Japan 
asa conspicuous proof of her desire to give satisfaction to those 
govern.aents whose citizens for any reason whatever may ap- 
pear before her courts, yet because it is interpreted to mean that 
Japan thus acknowledges her judicial incapacity, it is resisted 
with strong emphasis. And the fear that foreigners will bring 
capital here, buy up mines and other valuable tracts of land, or 
even some of the islards, and so use their possessions as a base 
against Japan in case of war, causes a feeling that Japan is for 
the Japanese alone, at least until conscious of strength enough 
to face a foreign nation. So at last when it was apparent that 
Count Okuma, Minister for Foreign Affairs, was authorizing 
these treaties in spite of the growing opposition in the Cabinet as 
well as in the nation, the excitement everywhere was marked 
and public meetings became violent. ‘‘ What will happen,” I 
asked a well-informed and prominent young man, “if Count 
Okuma pushes the present revision?” He paced the room una- 
ble to control his deep feelings as he said: “Then there will be 
assassinations!” And not many days passed before the news of 
the almost fatal attempt to kill Count Okuma with a bomb. The 
would-be-assassin.like his predecessor, was a young man who had 
been led by a false patriotism to regard Count Okuma asa traitor 
to Japan, and had taken upon himself the grave responsibility 
of removing him from office and from life. So ready are hun- 
dredsof young men to come forward as the saviors of their 
country! And that is what constitutes the grave danger in the 
politics of Japan. These persons care nothing for death. Itisa 
common saying that has come down from past ages through the 
mouths of both men and women, “We Japanese don’t fear 
death.” The would-be assassin buried the secret of his plot and 
of his companions by half severing his head on the spot where he 
threw the bomb. 

And how was this assassin buried? A correspondent of The 
Japan Mail, under the title ‘Grand Funerals for Murderers,” 
tell usin these words: ‘First he was temporarily interred at 
Aoyama, then locks of his hair were cut off and buried at Ten- 
noji, while his body, after baving been cremated, was sent, as 
the remains of some great man might be sent, for buriel at bis 
native place in Fukuoka Ken (70) miles away). No fewer than 
300 persons attended the funeral of the hair of this mur¢erer’s 
head. There were chief mourners, representatives of leading 
clubs, even a bevy of ladies, and no less than seventy policemen 
escorted the procession. The cemetery itself was allowed to be 
decorated with flags, and the grave was at once covered with 
votive poems.” A 

The depth and width of the political commotion may thus be 
in part measured by the reckless and yet determined manner 
in which assasins of Cabinet officers are publicly honorei. 

What will be the outcome of all this political excitement is 
hard to tell. “*Treaty revision is dead,” is the assertion of 
many. As the treaties sent out to the United States, Germany 
and Russia are not yet ratified, they will probably be recalled, 
and Japan will announce her willingness to make new treaties 
on perfectly equal terms with Western nations—so many con- 
jecture. It is safe to say that even if the present revised treaties 
are ratified, they wili not go into operation next year. For 
“Japan might find herself overburdened if, within one and the 
same year, she undertook four tasks of such magnitude as the 
promulgation of the Civil Codes, the inauguration of the New 
Local Government system, the opening of her first Parliament, 
and the admission of foreigners to the interior.” And it is 
highly probable that the obnoxious appendix about foreign 
judges wilt be modified, cr possibly removed altogether. 


** JAFAN FOR THE JAPANESE.” 


The signs of the times are plain. “Japan for the Japanese,” 
means not only a determination that foreign nations shall not 
have authority in executive and judicial matters here, but also 
that foreigners shall not control educational and religious in- 
stitutions. There has for years been a growing sensitiveness on 
this subject. Here are over four hundred missionaries organiz- 
ing a wide and noble work, and it is not possible that their 
methods are not scrutinized and their work freely criticised. It 
is evident that some methods have uselessly aroused suspicions 
andanger. The titles of ** Bishopof Japan,” Bishop of Tokio,” 
and the other like titles, are so distastefui to the Japanese that the 
bearers of them have, | believe, thought it best to change them. 
The Russian Cathedralis, perhaps, the most conspicuous build- 
ing in the great capital, Tokio. it is higher than the new pal- 
ace of the Emperor, and, therefore, violates the universal cus- 
tom of the land that no one should be in a position toluok down 
upon the ruler. Hence it is regarded with aversion by some who 
Tegretfully see ancient customs passing away, and with hatred 
and bitter speech by those whose patriotism is narrow and un- 
enlightened. It has been proposed to build an immense wall 
between it and the palace, to buy it and tear it dewn, and even 
to blow it up. Probably nothing will be done about it, since the 
good sense of the people knows that the Russian priest, Ptre 
Nicolai, would not willingly hurt the feelings of any one. 

There is a very marked feeling too, against the term“ Christian 
Schools,” and it is shared by many of the Christian teachers 
with whom we are laboring. They emphatically say of several 
of these schools: “This is not a C .ristian school, and ought not 
to be called so.” The reason is evident to one who understands 
Japanese, for the words when translated mean literally, a 
“ Christ-teaching school,” or in popular thought a theological 
School. Such a term excites the suspicions of a Buddhistic peo- 
ble uselessly. Here, too, missionaries can well afford to yield 
the term. We need not count the words “ Christian School ” a 
thing to be grasped, so long as we have perfect liberty to use all 
the Christian intiluence we can exert, and so long as the Japan- 
= friends desire our co-operation in carrying on schools on 
men principles,” which is their favorite way of saying 


Tn both education and religion, however, not foreigners but 
Japanese must be at the head of the work. Those missions are 
*pparently the most successful and agzressive in which the for- 

_ #ign missionary rejoices to be a helper. If the difference be- 








tween the methods of work pursued by Catholics and Protest- 
ants were to be expressed ina sentence. it would probably be 
something like this: The Catholics keep everything in their own 
hands, the Protestants pass everything over to the Japanese. 
The Catholics are principals, the Protestants are assistants. 
This probably accounts for the fact that there are one huudred 
and fifty Japanese pastors for 30,000 Protestants, while the num- 
ber of Japanese priests for 50,000 Catholics may safely be put at 
less than one-fifth of that number. This probably also accounts 
for the fact that Catholic Christianity gathers its converts large- 
ly from the lower classes, and has few or no prominent men 
who occupy positions as editors, professors, officials and states- 
men. while Protestantism has scores of such men whose writings 
and addresses are doing much in favor of an enlightened Chris- 
tian public opinion. Noone would question the devotion, sin- 
cerity and self-denial of the French priests, but it would be safe 
to affirm thatin the Catholic movement the hand of the foreigner 
is too heavy to meet with a large following from the thoughrful 
classes. The repressive influence of the Catholic leaders is well 
contrasted with the liberty found in both Protestant and Greek 
bodies, in that some of the Protestant Christiansin Tokio re- 
cently issued a friendly call for an informal conference of na- 
tive Christian workers without reference to the branch of the 
Church to which they might belong. Protestants and Greeks 
were well represented at this friendly meeting, but not a Catho- 
lic was present. 

There are many facts that point to this conclusion, that the 
Christians of Japan care little for the differences that separate 
the Christians of the West into rival and even hostile camps. 
They take little stock in the unbiblical assertion of extreme 
sectarians that denominations are necessary to the successful 
extension of Christianity. They do not see any necessity of 
accepting the isms and contentions ef Church history. They 
are desirous of making a Church history of their own, and of 
having a Church government that accords with the spirit and 
customs of Japan. -And asarule Protestant missionaries rec- 
ognize this desire as one of the best prophecies of success. Or- 
ganic union of fifteen sects into three is already an accom- 
plisted fact. Japanese churches carried on entirely by Japan- 
ese; Japanese missionary societies headed by natives and aided 
with foreign money ; Japanese schools established on Christian 
principles with Japanese money, headed by Japanese principals 
and aided by foreign missionary teachers; Christian magazines 
and newspapers edited by natives alone, yet open always to the 
missionary’s pen—all these are but the religious expression of 
the political feeling that Japan is for the Japanese, and that 
the foreigner, however noble and pure his motive, however 
unselfish his labors, and whatever his eminence as a scholar, is 
here not to assume authority but to be a helper and friend. As 
such he is welcomed, respected, and may accomplish a far 
larger work for the Master than would be possible in any other 
way. 

SENDAT, JAPAN. 








Biblical Research. 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK A COPY OF THE 
HOLY SEPULCHER. 


IN our issue of May 23d ult., we gave asummary of con- 
clusions reached by Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, after long 
study and thorough investigation, respecting the date 
and origin of the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, in 
effect that this structure was the work of Arabs, designed 
for them by a Byzantine or Persian architect, and with 
the aid of Persian or Byzantine workmen, before the Arabs 
had developed any definite style of art of their own, and 
dore under the reign as well as by the command of ’Abd 
el-Melik, about 691 A.D. This, of course, is fatal to Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory, viz., that the Dome of the Rock was 
the original Holy Sepulcher, from whese site the latter 
was transferred to its present locality in the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. But now, in singular confirmation of Prof. 
T. Hayter Lewis’s conclusions, Mr. William Simpson 
produces evidence from an Arabic source to show that the 
Dome of the Rock was built a3 a rival to the Holy Sepul- 
cher inthe tenth century A.D.! His authority is Mukad- 
desi, an Arabic author who flourished about 985 A D.; 
andthe passage he quotes is from a description of the 
Mosque at Damascus: 


“* Now, one day I said, speaking to my father’s brother, ‘Oh, 
my uncle, verily it was not well of the Khaiif el-Walid to ex- 
pend so much of the wealth of the Muslims on the Mosque at 
Damascus. Had he expended the same on making roads, or for 
making caravanserais, or in the restoration of the fortresses, it 
woula have been more fitting and more excellent of him.’ But 
my uncle said to me in answer: * Oh, my little son, you have not 
understanding. Verily El-Walid was right, and he was prompt- 
ed to do a worthy work. For he beheld Syria to be a country 
that had long been occupied by the Christians, and he noted 
herein the beautiful churcbes still belonging to them, so en- 
chantingly fair, and so renowned for their splendor; even as 
are the Kumfmah [the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, el-Ku- 
mfmah being a corruption of el-Kumfmabh, or ‘ anastasis’] and 
the churches of Lydda and Edessa. So he sought to build for 
the Muslimsa mosque that should prevent their regarding these 
and that should be unique and a wonder tothe world. And in 
like manner is it not evident how the Khalif, ’Abd el-Melik, 
noting the greatness of the Dome of the Kumdmah and its magnifi- 
cence, was moved lest itshould dazzle the minds of the Mus- 
lims, and hence erected abuve the Kock the Dome which now is seen 
there?” 

To this Mr. Simpson adds: 


“ This disposes at once of this part of Mr. Fergusson’s theory. 
Mukaddesi’s words do not affirm that the one building was cop- 
ied from the otber, but they permit of that inference. This in- 
ference is justified, I think, from the resemblance between the 
two monuments. Before the marble was built round the Holy 
Sepulcher, to form the chapel as we see it now, the rock must 
have stood up under the dome, thus presenting a striking resem 
blauce tothe Sakbra. Having realized this identification, it 
appeared to me, from the arrangement of the pillars support- 
ing the dome of the Sepulcher, of which we have the original 
design still remaining on the western side, that the number 
was probably twelve, thesame as there is under the Dome of 
the Rock. This was aluacky guess on my part, but I am able 
now toconfirm it by a number of references. The earliest is 
from Eusebius. He mentions the ‘Rock standing out erect and 
alone on a level land, and having only one cavern within it’; 
and also that the dome ‘ waseacircled by twelve columns (ac- 
cording to the number of the Apostles of our Savi .ur), having 
their capitals embellished with silver bowls of great size, which 
the Emperor himself presented as a splendid offering to 





his God.’ Following this we have Arcult’s testimony: 
The round church of our Saviour’s Resurrection, en- 
compassed with three walls, and supported by twelve 


columns.’ Also tho report of the Abbot Daniel, who visited 
Jerusalem in 1106-7 a.p., mentioning the ‘twelve monolithic 
columns.’ Jn addition to these authorities we have evidence 
that these columns still exist. In 1867, while some repairs were 
being made, the Austrian Consul saw one of them; it was much 
damaged by the action of fire, which was probably the reason 
that they were all built up, and now present the form of square 
piers. For the present, or at least till better evidence may be 
found, Mukaddessi’s testimony has to be accepted. The 
resemblance between the two buildings is most striking. In 
both cases there is a rock with a cave in each; over this each 
has a dume, supported by twelve columns. The columns of the 
Dome of the Rock are said to represent the twelve sons of 
Jacob; those in the Holy Sepulcher the twelve Apostles. . . 
Dr. Chaplin bas called my attention to the Church of the Ascen- 
sion on the Mount of Olives, which, he points out. is also built 
on exactly the same plan as the Anastasis.” 

In the same line of arrangement, with the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher over an actual tomb, and the Dome of the 
Rock having the ferm of an Oriental tomb-sanctuary tho 
not actually such, andthe Church of the Ascension, sup- 
posed to mark the spot of our Lord’s departure at the last, 
falls also the little Kubbet es-Silsileh, or Dome of the 
Chain, standing beside the Dome of the Rock, which early 
Christians regarded and called the Chapel of St. James. 
Thus, the facts turn out to have been quite the reverse of 
Mr. Fergusson’s speculation and charge of fraud. Instead 
of atransfer of site fromthe Rock of the Sakhrah to the 
Holy Sepulcher by the Christians in the eleventh century, 
acttially it was the Muslims who transferred the idea and 
plan of their shrine from the Sepulcher to the Rock more 
than a century earlier. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, C. A., Philadelphia, called to Franklin, Penn. 

CASE, SAMUELS., died December 6th, Redwood, N. Y. 

CHIPMAN, W. H., Oxford, accepts call te Jersey Shore, Penn. 

CULL, THomas, Greenwich, Vt., resigns. 

CYPHERS, P.C., Mundy, Mich., resigns. 

DEUCHFIELD, THoMaAs G., becomes editor of Our Church Mir- 
ror, Ambler, Penn. 

DAVID, F. C., Cleveland, Tenn., resigns. 

ELLIS, G. L., Martin, accepts cali to Nashville, Tenn. 

HARDING, EDWARD N., Bayonne, N. J,. resigns. 

—_ —\ Henry H., Newton Theo. Sem., called to Springfield, 

ass. 


HARRISON, MARSHALL, inst. Dec. 11th, North New York, N. Y. 
JEFFREY, REUBEN, D.D., Brooklyn, died Dec. 14th, aged 62. 
KENDRICK, James R., died Dec. 12th, Poughkeepsie, Penn., 
aged 69. ; 
NAYLOR, A., Throopsville, accepts call to Lyons, N. Y. 


NGSL, THOMAS, Jr., inst., Dec. 12th, Messiah ch., Philadelphia, 
enn. 


WALDRON, O. W., Saco, Me., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


ANDERSON, AsuER, Bristol, accepts call to Meriden, Conn. 
BRAY, Henry F., Wareham, called to No. Leominster, Mass. 
BROWN, OLIVER, Oneida, II1., called to Magnolia, Ia. 

aed, |; han WILLIAM, Newaygo, Mich., accepts cal] to Canton, 


BURNS, James, Meth. Epis., Meriden, accepts call to Sioux 
Rapids, la. 
cane CLEMENT C., Granby, Conn., accepts call to Nece- 
ah, Wis. 
CATON, CHARLES H., Leadville, Col., resigns. 
OL FRANK G., West Medford, Mass., called to Plymouth, 


CRANE, E. C., Manchester, N. H., becomes editor of the Ver- 
mont Ti ibune, Lualow, Vt. 

DARLING, THOMAS W., Wentworth. called to Acworth, N. H. 

naar ay Wiiu1aM L., Grand Island, Neb., called to Monti- 
cello, Ia. 

EASTMAN, WARREN F., Rushville, Neb., accepts call to Lead 
City, 8. D. 

FAWCETT, Joserpx, Washington, N. H., resigns. 

GAMMELL, SERENO D., Wellington, called to Tallmadge, O. 

a ee CHARLES A., Filer City, Mich., called to Angola, 

nd. 

HARBRIDGE, Epwarp H., Potterville, accepts call to Old Mis- 
sion. Mich. 

HELSER, J. H., Red Beach, Me., resigns. 

HYSLOP, James, Truro, Cornwall, Eng., accepts call to Potter- 
ville and Millet, Mich. 

JONES, Gustavus W., New Sharon, Me., resigns. 

KIDDER, Jostau, St. Charles, Minn., accepts call to Clay, Ia. 

LAWRENCE, Henry O., East Brainerd, Minn., resigns. 

MILLAR, WILLIAM H., Chesaning, Mich., called to Bremen, 


na. 
PATTON, W. W., Washington, D. C., goes to Westfield, N. J. 
ROBERTS, Owen W., Plainfield Centre, N. Y., resigns. 
WEBSTER, EUGENE C., Yale Sem., called to Dover, Mass. 
WILDER, CHARLEs S., Madison, accepts call to Monson, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CHESTER, Cartos T., Cleveland, O., becomes editor the Sun- 
day-Scnool Times, Philadeipbia, Penn. 
CORT, WILLIAM C., Arlington Heights, accepts call to Nash- 


ville, Lil. 

CRUSE, W. T., inst. December 12th, Middletown, Penn. 

ay 5, > M., Detroit, accepts call to East Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

GERLACH, J. S., Edgerton and Lost Creek, accepts call to 


Pemberville, O. 
GILLFILLAN, J. 8., Dilworthtown, Penn., resigns, 
GREENE, E. W., inst. recently Logan, Utah. 
JEFFERSON, CHARLEs L., inst. December 12th, West Ches- 


ter. Penn. 
MARQUIS, R. R., called to Osage City, Kan. 
MCAFEE, 8. L., Corning, Ia., called to Hebron, Neb. 
MOORE, Francis H., 
Middletown, Del. 
MUNDY, FRAnK J., inst, December 12th, Northern Liberties, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
ROBERTS, Owen J., Mackinaw City, called to Buchanan 


Mich. 
sae CHARLES G., New York, becomes Missionary in Hin- 


ostan. 
THOMAS, C. H. O., Little Rock, Ark., resigns. 
THOMPSON, Tomas M., Freeport, cailed to Sharpsburg, 


Penn. 
WILSG.4, MAURICE E., D.D., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to 
Oil City, Penn. 
WOFFORD, J. H., Terril, Mo., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ABMETaOSS. Seana M., Salt Lake City, Utah., accepts call 
urel, > 
ae Lewis A., Ravenswood, [ll., accepts call to Detroit, 


j W.AH.., Paris, Ky., resigns. 
GAYNOR, 8.C., Boone, Ia., pocaate call to Nevada, Mo. 
TAYLOR, FRANCIS M.8., Alton, il, sooepee = to Paducah. Ky. 
i a gus. 


TRUE, Epwarp H., Coilege Point, L. [., 
WE G. A., CYNTHIANA, Ky-. resigns. 
WINGATE, C. J., Richmond, Ky., resigns. 


Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to thetr publishers for all volumes received. 
The interesta of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





A NEW POEM BY MR. ALDRICH.* 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH is a genuine 
poet;one of the sort whose lines make 
glad the art-lover’s heart, Whenever he 
comes down from Parnassus (bis garments 
damp with honey-dew and his pockets 
stutfed with thyme), he is sure tou have 
under his arm a manuscript done to the 
order of the gods, This time he brings 
Wyndham Towers, a poem of about 1,300 
lines, made into a book as beautiful as its 
contents are charming. He has a story 
to tell, a good, old-fashioned romantic 
story of love, and of a dark deed (but no 
dark love) followed by strange punish- 
ment, which reminds one of Genevra’s 
fate. 

The dedication is to Edwin Booth and 
prettily turned, while in his preface Mr. 
Aldrich begs us to note (what no one 
could overlook) that he has been reading 
the dramatists of the Elizabethan era, 
with halt a view to borrowing somewhat 
of their manner of doing things; but his 
borrowings have been like those of the 
bee among the flowers, sips of nectar to 
be redistilled into original honey. 

It is long since American poetry has re- 
ceived a gift of such almost flawless art; 
and the pity is that thesubject is not Amer- 
ican, to make us still prouder of the gift. 
Very thankless, indeed, is such a sugges- 
tion, especially to one who pays in coin 
so new and bright; but inasmuch as Eng- 
land’s Chaucer and Shakespeare and Ten- 
nyson have done quite enough for her, 
why shall not our singers be reminded of 
our needs? True, there are no Wyndham 
Towers in America; but our romance, 
nevertheless, awaits its native genius. 
Nor is this genius to be a Buffalo Bill or 
a dialect monger. The alien demand for 
a typical American ruffianism and a huge 
vulgarity in our literary art is not based on 
any fair knowledge of our life or our cul- 
ture. Toink of it, there are not a hun- 
dred wild buffalces in our country! and 
one of our sweetest poets (a weman, too,) 
sang from the inner heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, We are not so young; but 
we are very foolish. How long shall we 
accept the English estimate and obliging- 
ly write yawp whenever we would be 
thought ‘‘ racy of the soil”? But what has 
this to do witha notice of Mr. Aldrich’s 
beautiful poem? Nothing, save that it is 
but half a contribution to American poe- 
try, this thorough English verse project- 
ing a typical English romance, no matter 
how fine and strong it all is, and no mat- 
ter how acceptable, Some day, perhaps, 
a clear-eyed child of Destiny, or Of Acci- 
dent, wili see that there is a vast breadth, 
a great hight and limitless room for art 
in American life, then how alltne world 
will wonder that it was not discovered 
earlier. 

After all Wyndham Towers is not a 
poem to be hurt by using it for a reflector; 
it will bear the strain of pretty rough 
usage, 80 compact and cohesive is its art. 
it begins calmly, disclosing the elements 
of astory slowly forming about an initial 
hint of tragedy, and flows on to the in- 
evitable consummation with the authentic 
grace and steadiness of a conscious and 
gigorous life, absolute within a certain 
limit of vision. 

We could point out what we think are 
weak lines and commonplace phrases, 
stumbling constructions and the like: but 
these are few, and discoverable only in 
the pure light of a style which is as good 
as the best: 

** The widow deemed all guerdon all too small.” 

* Indeed, indeed, sir, you speak butiajest.”. , . 
- “Memory went not back 

When this was not a most familiarsound.”... 


**Yet slept he not there! And that other 


one.” . 
* Withright sore heart and nought else in his 
scrip.” ... 
We take out the foregoing infelicities 
merely to bind our word. Mr. Aldrich 
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knows music when he hears it, and these, 
with a few others of like sort, are not 
even artistic discords rung in for sound- 
foils over against the brilliant perfection 
of the prevailing strains. It is the old 
mistake once more made as if to further 
clinch the critical truth; imitate and you 
but reflect the faults of the original. It 
may take ages to make room for recog- 
nition of the fact that Tennyson is a bet- 
ter versifier than was Shakespeare or any 
other Elizabethan dramatist. Not a 
greater poet, mind you, but a better verse- 
maker. By bearing tiis in mind Mr. Al- 
rich could have avoided some appear- 
ances, here and there, that look too much 
like classical affectations. His friend 
Booth, who knows too well the beauties 
of Shakespeare’s blank verse not to be 
aware of its limitations, can tell him, 
with more grace than we can, hdw the 
fret-board of our English lute has been 
extended since the Elizabethan age, so 
that if thought has lost somewhat of 
lusty vigor, expression is vastly widened. 
Shakespeare was the master poet, but he 


wrote: e 


“What maintenance he from his friends re- 
ceives,”’ 

and let it stand for a verse. Is this a good 

excuse for Mr. Aldrich to write— 


...** And loops for archers,alone marks the 
spot;”... 


in the midst of a notably fine poem? The 

reader must not dream that there is a 

fault of grammar, for the verb ‘* marks ” 

has ‘‘ tower ” for its nominative; but note 
the atrocity of the line! 

Now let us turn to the beauties, thick 
as violets on a May hillside, that make 
these pages luminuus, fragrant and melo- 
dious. Eminently a singing poet, Mr. 
Aldrich, nevertheless, does not lack 
dramatic vision. Here and there he 
thrusts upon us a thought or a situation 
with all the surprising abruptness of Na- 
ture in her most picturesque moods. 
Speaking of a blue-eyed, heroic young 
man, born at Wyndham by the sea, he 
says: 

* There first his eyes took color of the sea.” 

Again: 

“When things looked wicked from the outer 

wall,” 

is a verse whose perfect music bears with 

it proof of absolute poeticinsight. It sets 

forth, as by a flash, the castle about to be 
besieged. Take the following as a sketch 
of the time-worn and storm-battered 
stone image of an eagle at Wyndham 

Towers; 

“ Over the transom the stone eagle drooped, 
With one wing gone, in most dejected state 
Moulting his feathers.” 

Or this as a happy companion by which 

the tower itself is spiritualized, so that its 

romance is fixed at once: 


* Looming forlornly—a gigantic harp 
Whereon .he invisible fingers of the wind 
Its firful and mysterious dirges play.” 


Such fragments do not suggest the con- 
tinuous power of the poem, nor can its 
fine play of lights and shades be caught 
from them. Much less could we, by any- 
thing short of copying the poem bodily, 
set forth its central picture with all its 
color, perspective and time-purpled at- 
mosphere. 

One notable quality in the art of Wynd- 
ham Towers is that which shows how 
sincere has been Mr. Aldrich’s study. A 
beautiful solidity of phrasing, a thorough 
self-possession (which wards off the 
weakness of mere music-madness and 
color-madness) and (best of all) true vis- 
ion mark the workmanship. It is not a 
great poem, in the sense that epics 
are great, but it is great in the well-nigh 
perfect grace and force of its conception 
and expression. 

Mr. Aldrich may well be content with 
the growth of his powers, inasmuch as 
each volume of his work since the very 
first has shown great art-gain over its 
predecessor. He now has the right to 
walk with the masters: he has captured 
the key to the inner gate of the temple. 

* Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes witb holy dread, 
For he on honey dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise!” 





PRISON DISCIPLINE AND RE- 
FORM.* 


THE author or this comprehensive treatise 
is Secretary of the Howard Association, 
London. His work, as described in the 
full alternate title, has special ‘‘reference to 
Europe and America, and tothe diminution 
of erime, pauperism and intemperance—to 
prisons and their substitutes, habitual of- 
fenders, sentences, neglected youth, educa- 
tion, police, statistics, etc.’”’ Mr. Tallack 
has as full acquaintance with what has 
been written and attempted in this country 
in the way of privyon reform and discipline 
as in his own. He knows the men and 
the women who have been engaged in the 
work, the various systems in vogue among 
us, the model establishments we have at- 
tempted to set up, and the suecess which 
has attended them. 

It is not too much praise to speak as we 
do of Mr. Tallack’s mastery of the Ameri- 
can statistics of his subject, tho it should 
be in justice added that his remarks on the 
Reformatory at Elmira show that he might 
understand that institution better, and bis 
use of the reports of M. William Saunders 
(sometime M. P.) is exceedingly mislead- 
ing as to the condition of public sentiment 
and practicein thiscountry. Welook, also, 
in vain in this book for any notice of the 
model French prison at Mettray, or of the 
Rauhes Haus at Hamburg, in Germany. 

The conclusions to whieh he has come 
differ in some important respects from 
those to which intelligent opinion tends 
here. This fact, however, makes it more 
important that his book should have a good 
reading among Americans; for this is one of 
those subjects as to which the most profit- 
able man to listen to is often the one who 
disagrees. The largest difference between 
Mr. Tallack and American writers is that 
he believes in the separate but not solitary 
confinement of convicts in cells. He ar- 
gues.that every system which permits 
their association with each other on any 
terms or in any method must by moral and 
psychological necessity be demoralizing 
and tend to fix a eriminal character on the 
prison inmates. e 

Opinion here tends, on the contrary, to 
classification and the separation of the 
sexes, but beyond this to a very social sys- 
tem of prison discipline. It asserts the va!- 
ue of association with all its drawbacks ad- 
mitted. This has been carried so far in 
some model establishments, is so strongly 
intrenched inthe tendencies of our senti- 
mental democracy, and is so likely to be 
pressed to dangerous extremes, that we are 
not sorry to find it met with the stout op- 
position of so friendly and considerate a 
critic as Mr. Tallack. 

His book, tho replete with suggestions and 
with as lid good senseacquired in wideand 
honorable service, is neu altogether satis- 
factory. The really systematic character of 
the theory on which it is written is very 
much obscured in the broken method of 
presentation. Things that should come to- 
gether lie apart and will only be connected 
inthe reading by more or less expert stu- 
dents of the penological science. For exam- 
ple, the separate system, short sentences, 
and the general theory of merciful severity 
belong together, and have no standing 
except in a system which can afford to 
shorten the term of confinement because it 
is separate confinement and rigorous, 

Mr. Tallack might have said more than 
he does against the common notion that it 
is the length of the prisoner’s term or the 
severity of his sentence that constitutes its 
deterrent quality. He is wholly right in 
saying that the deterrent influence lies in 
the certainty of punishment more than in 
its severity. This doctrine is at leastas old 
as Thucydides,who brought it out with em- 
phasis in his report of a speech by an Athe- 
nian orator speaking against the tremen- 
dousseverities which were first proposed to 
be ordered against the revolted inhabitants 
of Mytilene. In his analysis of the matter 
this orator adds an element which Mr. Tal- 
lack brings out if at all only by implica- 
tion. He tells the Athenians that the 
effect of civil punishment depends not onits 
severity but on the certainty tbat it will 
be inflicted, and on its justice. 

Exactly what penal justice is and how it 
is to be measured outin the awarding of his 
due to each criminal, we need not here dis- 
cuss. Justice in sucha matter has much 
to do with time, place, person, and with the 
popular opinion as to what the criminal 
deserves. The main pointin this view of 
the matter is that the deterrent force of a 
penal system will depend on the impression 
that the punishment of the criminal is cer- 
tain, and that the sentence he suffers is 
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just. Mr. Tallack does not give sufficient 
prominence to this last point. In fact we 
tail to see that he fully understands it, He 
approaches it indirectly by insisting on the 
appeal to the prisoner’s conscience and the 
systematic use of religious and Christian 
motive. 

This is all good, but it is not the exact 
point. The point is that the prison disei- 
pline, to be effective, must neither soften, 
conceal nor evade the hard tact that the 
prisoners are under civil punishment, ang 
that they are righteously and justly in that 
position. This medicinable iron must cut 
into their souls or the civil end of tne law 
fails. 

In making this impression public opinion 
has much to do. Prison authorities haye 
much to do with it. Prison visitors haye 
much todo withit; and sad marplots many 
of the sentimental women Visitors are, who 
ride out with flowers and candied speeches, 
and small suspicion of the difference be- 
tween the convict and the sufferer. This ig 
really what Mr. Lallack is, or ought to be 
aiming at, in what he says about the rela- 
tion of the penal system to religion and 
particularly to Christ. We wish he had 
seen the point more clearly. We thank 
him, however, for what he does say as to the 
immateriality of severe sentences and his 
suggestions as to how the ends of justice 
may be reached with sentences that do not 
lay waste so much of the convict’s life, and 
leave more room for hope to act on him, 

The disturbing thought that will cling 
to an intelligent student of our penal sys- 
tems, is whether they are not defeating their 
ends by extendivg and solidifying the 
criminal class. This is an awful price at 
which to obtain tolerable security for life, 
property and personal liberty. Awful asit 
is, if there were no better way, it is a price 
which must be paid. But there are better 
ways. Our State-prisons and county jails 
need not be schools for the wholesale de- 
moralization of theirinmates, nor is it nee- 
essary in order to avoid this result to drop 
plump into the still worse method which 
takes the hardship and bitterness out of the 
life of the convict nor to destroy its terror. 
It must and should be hard, bitter and 
shameful. All this Mr. Tallack sees with 
an iustructed eye. Whatever his sbort- 
comings may be, westill remain greatly in 
his debt for what he has done and look on 
his book as effective and useful. 


‘ia 


SOME RECENT MUSICAL LITERA- 
TURE.* 


Ir has taken ten years to give to a grate- 
ful, and large company of subscribers and 
buyers the Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians, of which Sir George Grove (not a 
man of title at the begiuning of his editor- 
ship, but not less a learned and ripe critic) 
has had the chief charge. The progress of 








so comprehensive and careful a work—not - 


paralleled, one may say, by any similar 
modern one of reference in art—necessarily 
has been slow. An Appendix, to top and 
to complete all, of the size of the one issued, 
was looked for, Itis a most satisfactory 
adjunct. A considerable part of it is taken 
up in drawing the attention of the ownersof 
the Dictionary toerrata or small corrections 
thatcan be made often, with a pencil, im the 
preceding parts. But there are added many 
short or long smot:ces of musicians or works 
that were ei: heroverlooked in the particular 
letters they would fall in with or tbat have 


come to be considered of an importance at - 


the present day tnat they had not achieved 
in 1878 or 1880. The French composers of 
the immediate present, Lalo, Godard, 
d’indy, Chabrier and, otvers, asin the cases 
of Dvorak, Bruckner and Nicodé, have come 
considerably forward since 1880. Singers 
suchas Lilli Lehmann, Teresa Malten, Jean 
and louis De Reszke and a score of otners, 
demand a parayraph now where once aline 
was a gratuity. Certain extended and very 
acceptable additions to some of the earliest 
articles in the great Dictionary—those on 
Beethoven, on Bach, Brahms, Massenet 
and * Musical Societies in Boston,’’ are ob- 
servable. It is stated that a portion of the 
corrections and additional matter have 
already been incorporated into the new 
plates, and that the Dictionary will thus 
gradually exhibit a more perfect conve- 
ience for handling than at peesent. I[tisé 
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poble and splendidly successful work. To 
own it, is to own almost a large library, 
biographical and critical,of the art to which 
it relates. There is nothing to rival it now 
to rival it in any language. If the effort at 
preserving its timeliness be carried out by 
Sir George Grove’s care, it can have no rival 
foralong time tocome. It is—to borrow 
a title—another Music’s Monument. 

Mr. Henderson has given us in the taste- 
fuland convenient volume, The Story of 
Music, a book that combines sundry quali- 
ties not necessarily associated in its class of 
literature—to wit: much elementary histor- 
ical instruction for those who need it and 
who will seek it in books of its character, 
and some enjoyable and often highly sug- 
gestive criticism, comment and forecast for 
musical minded people with developed 
tastes and interests. In his preface Mr. 
Henderson (who is well known for his col- 
umn of clear and admirable references to 
current musical events in one of our metro- 
politan dailies) alludes particularly to his 
aim to present the development of theart by 
stages and phases and epochs, rather than 
by concentrating the reader’s ideas on bi- 
ography and on the individual worker in his 
individual field. This design bas been en- 
tirely successful; and in the eight chapters 
of his book a synchronous and progressive 
summary is expressed. The author begins 
his story with the Gregorian tones, omitting 
references of any length as to more ancient 
music, and concludes it with Wagner. The 
field of ecclesiastical composition and for- 
mal music, of the sonata and symphony, of 
the opera and the music drama, are succes- 
sively treated. The book is useful. énjoyable 
and just. In regard to the music of the fa- 
ture, or rather the opera of the future, Mr. 
Hendersun expresses an opinion in which 
we heartily coincide—that “the world is 
not prepared to give up the art of finished 
singing”’ (the italics are ours) however em- 
phatically the dramatic form and expression 
and truth to dramatic art shall pervade 
opera; and that the great schools of oper- 
atic composition to come will be of those 
who will not out-Wagner Wagner, but who 
will utilize theories that he imperfectly car- 
ried out—utilize them with a fusion of the 
Italian and the Teutonic in music of which 
we have certainly no precisely satisfactory 
examples at present, tho more than enough 
to enable us to look ahead. 

The fourth of the valuable summaries 
of New York’s musical year,which are owed 
to th® systematic care and peculiar gifts of 
one of its busiest critics, has been added to 
its predecessors.—Mr. Henry E Krehbiel’s 
annual Review. 

We are glad to recognize in this new Re- 
view not only a backward look at another 
year’s musical occurrences here—day by day 
and evening by evening, opera, concert and 
recital—but a substantial proof that the 
work that Mr. Krehbiel bas taken to him- 
self so acceptably. and not a little asa la- 
bor of love, is likely to continue—and we 
trust to yield to its author something be- 
sides scores of appreciative préss-notices 
and kind words. Ooly a man of peculiar 
gifts and in a somewhat exceptional posi- 
tion in the work of musical criticism 
can advisably enter upon such a _ task 
or deal with it acceptably. Such 
a Review requires its editorial care 
to come from the hand of a _ polished 
litterateur as well as a critic. In both capac- 
ities Mr. Krehbiel earns here the right to 
recognition; and a critique from him is the 
work of an essayist as well as a scholar—of 
a scholar in much besides music—and of an 
art-student ina great deal besides the writ- 
ing or playing of a symphony or the sing- 
ing of an air. Tbe record of the present 
volume runs from October 6th, 1888, to May 
14th, 1889. Among chapters of special inter- 
est to musicians who do not or do take cog- 
nizance of what engrosses New York’s ears 
in the season, attention may be called to 
the sketch (here republished) of church- 
music, past and present, in the Episcopal 
houses of worship in this city; the papers 
treating of the first performances in New 
York of Wagner’s “ Rheingold’’; of the 
out-door concert given in Madison Square 
4S a part of the Washington Inaugural Day 
exercises, which is made the text for an ad- 
mirably succinct historical review of op- 
eratic entertainments in this city; of the 
long chapter entitled ‘‘ Retrospect,” in 
Dr. Hans von Biilow’s playinz,opera wherein 
German at the Metropolitan, and other 
matters are considered attentively; and to 
the Appendix on Choral Music in America. 
Once more Mr. Krehbiel has acquitted him- 
self, in a way that could not be bettered, of 
4 difficult, if presumptively pleasant task. 

Musical Moments, an anonymous little 
collection of poems, classical or other, 
q¥otations, proverbs or utterances respect- 
ing the art and its artists, stands for a 
pleasant aud acceptable intevtion. The 





little volume includes such familiar favor- 
ites, entitled to be tbereir, whatever else 
were not, as Shelley’s “I Pant for the 
Music which is Divine,’ Rosetti’s ‘‘ Mono- 
chord,’”’ George Eliot’s ‘Stradivarius,’ 
Skakespeare’s dialog or duet | etween Loren- 
zo and Jess'ca upon the moonlit bank, and 
has sonnet “ Music to Hear,’ Browning’s 
**Abt Vogler” (why not also his “ Master 
Hugues’’?), Herder’s ‘‘ The Organ,” and the 
lines by Herrick and Walton and Milton 
and Collins that all the world has come to 
know and to love by heart. But to.these 
are added a large number of sonnets and 
other poems by less known and modern 
writers, some of which will be new to the 
reader and all of which are well culled. 
Some of the shorter excerpts—gushes of 
enthusiasm in prose or verse, by some partic- 
ular artists, and to be ascribed to enthusi- 
asms rather than judgment—might have 
been left out without loss to the book; and 
what it leaves out in the way of verses one 
would expect to find in it, is surprising. 
But it is in no small degree a happy compi- 
lation. Fora far larger and completer col- 
lection, with the same object, there is ample 
room. This little volume’s editor must be 
thanked as an anonym; but we take it to be 
from the hand of Mr. George P. Upton, an 
industrious compiler of such matter. 


_ 
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Fac-Similes ef Aquarelles, by American 
Artists (Frederick A. Stokes & Brother; 
folio, $12.00), leads the extraordinary list of 
art productions we have to notice as coming 
from this house this week. The volume be- 
fore us is superb in its full folio size, rich 
material and manufacture, and superb inits 
full-page lithographic fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of Aquarelles, by Percy Moran, Wil- 
Jiam Hamilton Gibson, Maud Humphrey, 
J. L. Gerome Ferris, H. W. McVickar, 
J. M. Barnsley, James Symington and Paul 
Nimmo Moran. Ripley Hitchcock in the 
cescriptive text gives first a short sketcb of 

-Ameican water-color painting from the be- 
ginning. He gives also a few words of in- 
troduction to each artist represented in the 
collection, sufficient to let the reader know 
who he is, what he bas done, and in what 
line his power lies. The fac-simile repro- 
ductious, as reproductions, must as a mat- 
ter of course lose something in comparison 
with theorigioals. As a whole they makea 
collection of singular beauty and one which 
uzives a striking indication cf the progress 
the art has madein this country. Where 
allis so good it is hardly worth while to com- 
pare but we may without offense speak of the 
frontispiece by E. Percy Moran as a work of 
great delicacy, Gerome Ferris’s “Young 
Lady at the stile’’ is full of power tho the 
reproduction makes the pink somewhat too 
raw. On the whole there is nothing strong- 
er in the collection than James McDonald 
Barnsley’s ‘‘Old Time Merchantman”’ driv- 
ing down on you under full sail and on 
a wood breeze. The collection is put up 
in a rich and ornamented binding 

Owen Meredith’s Lucile, with one 
hundred illustrations by F. M. Gregory 

(Frederick M. Stokes & Brother,31.50),might 

for all that appears in paper, print and 
style of illustration be a product of the high 
class Frenci press. The i:lustrations are, of 
course,the characteristic feature of this much 
printed poem. Its extraordinary popularity, 
with these refined illustrations and equally 
refined press-work, will assure this edition 
of as great a vogue as any which have pre- 
ceded it. The Queen of the Adriatic 
and Gondola and Palace. These are two 
elegant brochures in large oblong quarto 
size, containing fac-similes of colored pho- 
tographs of the views and buildinge which 
make Venice in her way the queen 
city of the world. For the convenience of 
buyers these are put up in two numbers, 
containing the most beautiful series of 

Veaetiau architectural drawings we have 

seen, with selections from the text by 

Charles Priarte, all imprinted on finely 

calendared Bristol board and put up with 
the richness and elegance which character- 
ize the art publications of the Messrs. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes & Brothers. Tne fagade of 

San Marco is so familiar that a new repre- 
sentation is likely to get but scant notice. 
The drawing in color presented in this 
volume is worth careful inspection. It 
makes something approaching an adequate 
impression of the microscopic richness and 
complexity of the marvelous work which 
Mr. Ruskin never tires of praising. Even 
the figures in the mosaics come out with 
much of their pompof color and spirit. The 
selections from the descriptive and bistoric 
text are well made, and contain matter 
which is carefully studied and critically put 
together. Next to a visit to Venice noth- 
ing is more delightful than to wander 
through the glorious old city by the aid of 
such chromos and with so intelligent a 








guide. (Price $200 per number )——- The 
same firm publish National Songs of 
Ame~ica, a square, 8vo ($3.50), profusely il- 
lustrated in colors and monotinte, with 
sketches of national scenery appropriate to 
“* My Country ’tis of Thee,” “* Star Spangled 
Banner,” and ‘Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,” which, with the words and 
music, form the body of the volume 
America, My Country ’tis of Thee, is pub- 
lished by the same in the same style, sepa- 
rately, in a neatly tied brochure. ($1.50.) 
The same publishers offer for the sea- 
son three distinct calendars, of which the 
most elaborate is The Landscape C ilendar, 
with Bits of American Scenery in Colors, 
with fuc-similes of water-volor designs by 
Maud Humphrey (81 50); an elaborate affair 
in soft colors and great variety of land- 
scape, and all gotten up in artistic fashion. 
——The Calendar of the Seasons, also 
with facsimiles of wwater-color de- 
sigos, by Maud Humphrey, who has 
invented four bright young figures to rep- 
resent the four seasons of the year. They are 
not at all conventional, and we should have 
to look the ground over several times before 
we could decide to say that we like the 
novelties chosen by the artist for her repre- 
sentative characters. The Sunter Calendar 
of the Month, gets its rather odd name 
from the author Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter 
(50 cents.), who for her production gives us 
a pretty, little oblong brochure fastened 
with ring and ribbon. For her illustrative 
designs she takes a chubby child of three 
or four years on a sort of a journey through 
twelve months. The little dumpling, drawn 
in soft colors and soft outlines with her 
toes turned in, with more flowers around 
her than we ever saw in January and, ex- 
cept for her bioad sun-shade,dressed like a 
runaway from a hot nursery, begins the year 
with, *‘ Rather chilly for you and me, isn’t 
it?” By February she has caught her first 
love, a fat pug in blueribbon among posies. 
In March she and her pug are among daisies 
and singing: ‘‘ What care we for windy 
weather?” In April she has changed gown 
and stockings and is asking two little birds, 
“Do you think it will rain?” May finds 
her all in pink with tbe birds singing, ‘‘ A 
song worth hearing.” By September she 
gets the birds at work on herA BC’s. In 
October she is absorbed with the man in 
the moon. In December she puts ber two 
bands in a muff and gets berself up for a 
merry Christmas. The summery flowers 
still bloom out-of-doors and the little bird 
sings on the spray. 








The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry Van 
Dyke. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Mr. Van Dyke has done a work of 
considerable value to the student of poetry. 
We need not adopt all the opinions and 
critical dicta that we find here; but we must 
thank the good sense of which the work is,on 
almost every page, an example. Hero wor- 
ship is harmless as a rule, it is especially so 
where, as in this instance, the worship is 
well directed and properly limited. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Van Dyke in esti- 
ma‘ing Tennyson’s poetry as the best in the 
English language, Shakespeare’s and Mil- 
ten’s excepted. In the mere matter of 
artistic versifying it is the very best, with- 
out any exception. The truth is that com- 
parison of Shakespeare and Tennyson ought 
not to be made. One is the master drama- 
tist, the other the master lyrist of all days 
and times. They are not of a kind in any 
sense; nor cap the super-excellence of one’s 
work conflict witb the master-excellence of 
the other’s. Asa lyrist Tennyson stands as 
much apart from all other lyrists and as 
much above them as Shakespeare is alonein 
the uppermost field of dramatic creation. 
If one might make the distinction, Brown- 
ing rules the middle area, the half-way 
ground between the dramatic and the 
lyric; he has not the focal, absolute vision 
of Shakespeare, nor yet the unerring sense 
of sound, color. time and word magic that 
is Tennyson’s in a suvreme degree; but he 
has a superb measure of both, in cruder 
form, blent with an individual power in- 
comparably admirablein its way. We fear 
that Mr. Van Dyke tries to make too much 
of Tennyson’s relation, through his poetry, 
with orthodox Christianity. In a large 
sense such poetry as the Laureate’s is Chris- 
tian poetry; but there is very little in it to 
seal it as orthodox, or the contrary. This 
may be all that Mr. Van Dyke would insist 
upon, were his argument boiled down; but 
if it is he has failed to be explicit. In his 
preface he well says: 


meaning into life, touch it with glory and link 
it to immortality, will the world say: These are 
my great poets.”” 

But he passes a trifle beyond our enthu- 
siasm when he exclaims: 





“) had rather have my children grow up 


“ And only of those men who can bring a 


thinking that the earth is flat and that light is 
a liquid, than have them grow up without alove 
for true poetry.” 

When we come to speak of Mr. Van Dyke’s 
criticism, all that we can say is that, in the 
maip, itis just in conception, but now and 
again uvhappy in execution. The unhap- 
piness does not belong especially ,to tie lit- 
erary style of the work, which in the main 
is fairly good; but to the manner of pres- 
entation and proof, which is confusing, not 
to say self-contradictory, in more places 
than one. Moreover, a good deal of it is 
unprofitable, almost to the verge of the 
idle. From saying this we are glad to turn 
about and praise roundly the larger part of 
Mr. Van Dyke’s observations upon the 
values of Tennyson’s art of composition. 
Without giving us thoroughly well bal- 
anced criticism, he frequently (as notably 
in the chapter on the “ Idylls of the King”’) 
turns a searching light upon the history of 
these powerful poems, and sets before us 
many suggestive and valuable views; but 
even here he would load Tennyson’s imag- 
ination with a purpose which to our mind 
would dwarf the art and cheapen the sub- 
stance of his romance. We take second 
place to none in our admiration of Tenny- 
son, and certainly we battle with tooth and 
nail for the ethical in art; but we can- 
not sge the faintest internal evidence, 
even after reading Mr. Van Dyke’s essay, 
of any parallel between the “ Les Misera- 
bles” of Hugo, the music-dramar of Wag- 
nerand the “‘Idyllsof tbe King” by Tenny- 
son. The whole theory seems strained and 
far-fetched. The ‘‘Idyllsof the King”’ are 
splendid romances, or links of one splendid 
romance, done in superb poetry with the 
hand of an absolute master: this is all. 
Tennyson bimself could but weaken them 
by attempting to interpret them more 
clearly than his art has done. Again, in 
his essay on Milton and Tennyson, we 
think Mr. Van Dyke goes a long way to 
fetch nothing, always saving a very enter- 
taining argument spiced with happy turns 
of thought. Never-were two poets less 
alike than Tennyson and Milton; one all 
pomp and splendor and rolling thunders of 
ancient learning; the other melodious, 
color-rich, tender, a mirror of Nature’s 
miracles, a prophet of modern civilization, 
a priest of the last refinements of art. Still 
we set out to praise this book and it isa 
pleasure to do it, inasmuch as it gives the 
best guide to Tennyson’s poetry that has 
yet appeared and at the same time affords 
delightfully thought-provoking entertain- 
ment. Not the least valuable part of the 
work is the‘‘Chronology of Tennysov,”’ which 
appears to be complete; and ‘The Bible in 
Tennyson ’”’ is also well worth reading, if for 
no other purpose than to note how far a 
harmless theory cau be spun out. Tosum 
up in short, Mr. Van Dyke’s book, while 
far from being the last wordin criticism of 
Tevnyson’s poems, contains a_ large 
amount of most valuable suggestion to- 
gether with no little historical material 
and bibliographical information; further- 
more it is a work based oa the solid rock of 
truth as regards its view ofart. If Mr. Van 
Dyke is not quite a critic, he certainly is a 
most entertaining writer and an enthusias- 
Tennysonian. 


Engraved Gems; Their History and an 
Elaborate View of their Place in Art. By 
Maxwell Sommerville. (Published by the 
Autbor; Philadelphi:.) This is a sumptu- 
ously published quarto volume which con- 
tains an account of the famous Sommer- 
ville collection of cameos and other gems 
now on exhibition in the Gold Room of the 
Metropolitan Museum in this city. It is 
not a purely scientific work, but one that 
will be of interest both to those who make 
a special study of cameos and gems, and to 
those who enjoy the freer and more gossip- 
ing descriptions of experience and adven- 
ture in collecting them. After a brief ac- 
count of the source and history of the En- 
graved Gems, the author gives from one to 
a dozen pages of an account of gems, classi- 
fied by their nationality or period. He 
then speaks of ‘‘ Religion on Stones,” of 
“Animals and Birds” and of ‘ Historic 
Gems.”’ Then follow, in the middle of the 
volume, reminiscenses of travel in the pur- 
suit and acquisition of these treasures. 
This includes trips in Tangiers, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Syria, Greece, Russia and various 
portions of Europe. We have descriptions 
of various dealers and interesting accounts 
of the haps and hazards of gem collecting. 
All this portion is for general readers and 
is not to be compared with the technical 
and grave scientific work done by such 
menu as King and Murray, te say nothing 
of continental students. Mr. Sommer- 
ville is primarily a collector, most en- 
thusiastic, devoted and successful in 





this self-imposed task to which he bas 
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devoted himself for thirty years. During 
this time he has gathered one of the finest 
collections inthe world; and the late addi- 
tion to it of the Jupiter Aigiochus, lately 
described in our columns, makes this acol- 
lection all the more notable. It is a mat- 
ter for great congratulation that an Amer 
ican-has been found possessed of such suf- 
ficient wealth and sufficient enterprise and 
sufficient intelligence to do this most hon- 
orable task. We must vot ask from bim 
also all the technica), Oriental and clas- 
sical acqairements which belong rather to 
those whose home is in museums and li- 
braries, and who do not have the task of 
spending months and years in collecting 
objects one by one. After the ledéter-press, 
and, indeed, scattered liberally in the payes 
of the volume, come the plates representing 
the gems themselves. These plates are 104 
in number, besides numerous figures in the 
text, allof which are of prime value to the 
study of these choice products of ancient 
skill. Some of them are woodcuts, but the 
more valuable ones are reproduced by an 
automatic process which assures their sci- 
entific exactness. One cannot go over 
these plates without being astonished at 
the wealth and value of the collection, and 
delighted that it has found its home in 
America. The choicest and most valuable 
cameos are those of the Roman Empire, and 
their namber and excellence are over- 
whelmivg. Following the plates is a “ Cat- 
alog Raisonnee” of the Sommerville Collec- 
tion, arraoged by number and cases, there 
being 1,500 specimens described. A work 
like this can hardly be expected to be re- 
munerative, but all lovers of the beautiful 
in ancient art will owe a debt of gratitude 
tothe autbor and collector for having made 
his collection in this way public. It adds 
to our obligation to him for putting the 
collection within the reach of everybody in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Price, $15.00. 


The Hermitage and Other Poems. By 
Kdward Rowland Sill. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) We have here an ad 
dition of the poems of the late Edward 
Rowland Sill, with a touching prefatory 
lament by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Mr. 
Sill was a genuine poet. His was the sing- 
ing voice, tho not of widest compass or 
richest tone, a slender, refined, brilliant 
strain of expression, sufficiently masculine 
and altogether fascinating. He was, per- 
haps, a poet over-cultured in his art, at 
least soit seems to us, a man who gave poe- 
try too large a space of life and so died of 
over-spirituality. Itisthe mistake of the 
poetic temperament that it too often loses 
sight of the substance, the earthly body of 
its creations, The dust of the earth must 
be the basis of every body of true art—not 
the filth of the earth—but the honest clay. 
Sill could blow the breath of life, that 
sweet, thrilling and saddening thing, so 
ntangible and yet so real, but he had never 
a body ready for it. Whoever reads this 
little book will feel the power of essential 
poetry and the elusive aroma of suggested 
rather than created song will tantalize him 
from page to page. A deep, sweet ‘nature, 
yearning for unattainable refinements of ex- 
pression, speaks through almost every line. 
City Legends. By Will Carleton. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) This is Mr. Will Carleton’s 
latest volume of verse. A certain sort of 

umor and a pathos of the more obvious 
kind are here in plenty. There is a large 
class of people to which such verse will ap- 
peal with effect. The book is well illus- 
trated and beautifully printed and bound. 
~——Human Life. By Caleb S. Weeks. 
(New York: Samuel C. W. Byington & Co. 
1.25.) Seven books (359 pages) of close imi- 
tation of Pollok’s *‘ Course of Time,” so far 
as style goes, make Mr. Weeks’s poem 
rather formidable. There may be many 
who will find pleasure in this easy-going 
blank verse and all this sonorous philoso- 
phy. To such we commend the book. —— 
The Merry Muse. Society Verse by Ameri- 
can Writers. Edited by Ernest de Lancy 
Pierson. (Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co.) 
Mr. Pierson has brought together in this 
pretty little volume a good collection of hu- 
morous society verse by American poets. 
The illustration on the cover is in very bad 
taste, but most of the contents of the book 
are amusing and well worth preserving as 
bright and witty views of life.- Made- 
line and Other Poems. By James McCar- 
roll. (Same publishes.) These are the poems, 
now first collected, of a man who had much 
of the poet in him and who wrote many 
verses of extraordinary quality. The vol- 
ume is prettily tho rather showily gotten up. 
Celestial Scenes. By Franz Ludwig 
Nagler. (Cincinnati: The author.) Mr, Nag- 
ler bas considerable versifying power, not 
a little imagination, and his lines are often 
pleasing; but most often they are prosy 














and unpoetical.———Voices and Under- 
tones. By William P. McKenzie. (New 
York: Equity Publishing Co.) We have 
bere a volume of pleasing verse, not great 
as poetry, but full of natural feeling and 
fine moral sentiment. Here and there the 
expression rises to the level of effective art; 
as this, for instance: 

“ Vaster than ocean’s moaning, he hath known 

Within one human soul the undertone.” 


Fuct, Fancy, and Fable: A New Hand- 
book for Ready Reference on Subjects 
commonly omitted from Cyclopa@dias. 
By Henry Frederic Reddal]. (A. C. Me- 
€lurg & Co, Chicago. $3.50.) A really 
good book to fill the large vacancy of ** sub- 
jects commonly omitted from Cyclopex- 
dias’ would be indeed a boon to authors and 
writers of all classes. We fear, however, 
that the author of the work before us has 
not gone to work in the right way. His 
work is essentially a compilation from 
other minor cyclopedias, supplemented 
with considerable original matter of his own. 
The result, tho one which could not fail 
of a certain usefulness, is neither distinct 
nor great enough to justify a new work. In 
fact the book as it stands borrows from all 
the others; and without doing over their 
work as well as they do it themselves, 
makes no very important or particularly 
full original contribution on its own ac- 
count. We note, tor example, immense 
lists of worthless titles such as*‘Agr, Ag- 
riculture.” “A. H. M.S., American Home 
Missionary Society.”’ ‘‘Ald., Alderman.” 
“Alf., Alfred.”’ “Alibi, Elsewhere.” ‘*Alex,, 
Alexander.” ‘“‘Allah, The Mohammedan 
name for the true God.”’ ‘“‘Amer., Ameri- 
can,”’ and so onsin endless progression. On 
the other hand, we find much omitted 
which in such an omniumgatherum would 
be expected. Boom is not here, nor Boodle. 
Remus the Roman is, but not *‘ Uncle Re- 
mus.’”’ On what principle such a manual 
should contain articles on ‘* Republican 
Party, The,’’ en the ‘‘Seminole War,” on 
**Methodists,’ ‘Half-way Covenant,’’ 
**Rhode Island,’ etc., we do not know. 
We are just as much puzzled that any one 
should have written a book to notify us 
that Rev. stands for “‘ Reverend, Revela- 
tion, review, revenue, revise.”” Why does 
he not go on—reverse, revoke, revolt, etc. 
The book has too much the character of a 
lexicon of cheap knowledge. Ino other 
words, tho useful it is not what it should 
be, nor what greater pains and a higher 
standard would be sure to make it. 


Said in Fun. By Philip H. Welch. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 25.) This collec- 
tion of the witty inventions of the late Mr. 
Welch has been made since his death, illus- 
trated by his art friends. It is published asa 
tribute to his memory, and the proceeds to 
goto his surviving widow. It iscomposed of 
bright and humorous gems which sparkled 
in the New York Times, on whose staff he 
served, and which are too good to be for- 
gotten. They are humorous rather than 
witty, and have the characteristic Ameri- 
can good nature. Even when they havea 
definite or ip some sense personal aim, they 
poke fun at their object in a pleasant, kind- 
ly way. The first joke in the book has al- 
ready traveled wide and far: 

“ Hortense: ‘What an awful squeeze there 
was at the Von Twiller reception last night !’ 

* Grace: ‘Yes; George and I had to sit out- 
side on the stairs.’ 

* Hortense: *Did the squeeze continue 
there?” 


out 


“The Trials of a School-mistress,’’ too long 
for our columns, is a masterpiece of school 
room comedy. This, too, is delicious: 

**AN ARTISTIC DRAWING. 

“Young Artist (displaying a picture): ‘This 
painting is entitled ** Jonah and the Whale.”’’ 

* Possible Purchaser : * Where is Jonah?’ 

“ Young Artist: ‘You notice the rather dis- 
tended appearance of the whale’s stomach 
midway between the tail and the neck ?’ 

* Possible Purchaser : * Yes.’ 

“ Young Artist: ‘That's Jonah.’” 

Only a fragment of Mr. Welch’s humorous 
history of the United States was completed. 
Between its definite jokes, raillery, cool ef- 
frontery and neat parodies ‘of the dry-as- 
dust style it is very good fooling indeed. 
Mr. Welch’s art friends bave served him 
well with their pencils. Their illustrations 
could hardly be better. It is spirited. fun- 
py, and runs, both in spirit and fun, exactly 
in the line of the text. Of all the funny 
books of the season we have seen none so 
upsetting as this. 


The History of a Slave. Mr. H. H. John- 
ston is a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society and author of ‘*The Kilimanjaro 
Expedition.”” The authorized American 
edition of his book, published last spring 
in London, is issued here by D. Appleton & 
Co. (50 cents in paper). It comes at a time 
when public attention has been concen- 





trated on the awful scourge of Africa 
which, as we have good reason to believe, 
costs the dark continent a million of its 
inhabitants annually, to say nothing of the 
devastations that attend the capture of 
those slaves and their horrible sufferings on 
the way to market. Mr. Johnston’s History 
of a Slaveis a tale woven of studies from 
life in the Western Soudan. It is not 
historical in the sense of giving the con- 
nected story of one slave’s life or of what 
happenedtohim. It has the far greater 
importance which comes from its being a 
realistic representation of what the Gistin- 
guished African traveler has himself seen 
and heard when in the Niger, Delta and on 
the Cross River. He has, to some extent, 
introduced accounts obtained from Negro 
slaves in the Barbary States and Western 
Equatorial Africa, The illustrations, how- 
ever, are fac-simile engravings from the 
author’s drawings on the spot, and are as 
accurate as his best skill and pains could 
muke them, tho the scenes contrived fcr 
them in the story may not have always 
been those in which they were actually 
made. These forty-seven delineations, done 
for the most part in Africa and truthfully 
representing African life, scenery and sav- 
agery, make a more overwhelming impres- 
sion of what this life really is than any- 
thing we have seen. Doré’s horrors fade 
beside some of them. fhe book must 
make a new impression of the character 
and extent of the awful scourge before 
which Gordon succumbed, which made all 
the trouble in the Soudan, and from which 
Emin Pasha and Stanley have with so 
much difficulty escaped. 


Liberty and a Living, by Philip G. Hu- 
bert, Jr., is anew version of ‘‘Ten Acres 
Enough” in a skeptical but not hope- 
less tone. It is the record of an 
ttempt to secure bread and _ butter, 
sunshine and content, by gardening, 
fishing and hunting. The “sunshine 
and content’? with plenty more to the 
same effect were abundant and easily had, 
but the impression left on the reader’s 
mind as to whether gardening, hunting and 
fishing lead directly up to “* bread and but- 
ter’’ supplies, remainsin the old state of 
uncertainty. The book is interesting and 
readable, althothe main points of the finan- 
cial problem are in as much of a hazeas 
the margins of a French painting. (G. P. 
Putman’s Sons. $1.00.) Inand Around 
Berlin. By Minerva Brace Norton. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. #1.00.) A pleas- 
antly written and neatly made little book 
which any American whois having bis first 
experience of Berlin would do well toread. 
It stands in marked contrast to the rapid 
express train kind of book so many travel- 
ers expect us to read and shows the mani- 
fold advantages of leisurely residence. 
Familiar Talks on Astronomy with 
Chapters on Geography and Navigation. 
By William Harwar Parker. (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) This little 
volume gives a simple and intelligent in 
troduction to astronomy and the sciences of 
geography and navigation with which it is 
related. it embodies the substance of the 
author’s class room lectures, and has been 
carefully put together by himself and re- 
viewed by other astronomers of the highest 
competence. 








Cradle and Nursery. By Mrs. C, T. 
Herrick. (Harper & Brothers.) We wish we 
could say of every book what can be said of 
this, that the first sentence of its preface is 
about the only thing commovplace in it. 
The author with a pleasing style, a well- 
selected and orderly contents, goes about her 
story just as would be expected of a good 
mother,who bas herself been brougbt up 
and had additional experience and observa- 
tion. We have had occasion to see a good 
mauy books about the care of small chil- 
dren, Thisis the best ofall. It is sensible 
from first to last, and can be read with 
protit by many mothers and some fathers 
who regard themselves as knowing just 
how. 


Musical Mosaics. A Collection of Six 
Hundred Selections from Musical Litera- 
ture, Ancient and Modern. Compiled by 
W. F. Gates. (Theo. Presser, Philadel- 
phia. 31.50.) This book contains the cream 
of the author’s selections compressed into 
about 300 moderate pages. We understand 
the collection contains 600 quotations from 
170 authors, of which 18 are taken from 
Beethoven, 11 from Goethe, 11 from Hiller, 
12 from Kallak, 12 from Liszt, 10 from 
Mendelssohn, 60 from Schumann, 16 from 
Wagner, and soon. The book is well made 
and the author has a comparatively fresh 
field. 


The Lesson Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessons for 1890, by 
the Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D. (Hunt & 
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Eaton, $1.25), has for its chief value the 
fact that the editor has frankly applieg 
himself to compilation rather than to expo- 
sition. He has aimed to omit preliminaries 
and, coming to the main point as directly 
as possible, to make his commentary a 
ular presentation of the best Christian 
thought down to the latest opinion. 

Primary Methods in Zoology Teaching 
By W. P. Manton, M.D. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) This book is suggestive but ex. 
tremely elementary in its form, and yet 
rather mature and stilted in itsstyle. There 
is too much writing for the amount of ob- 
ject teaching which it is the design of the 
book to enforce. We hope with this ag a 
skeleton the author will enlarge its scope 
and do more actual illustrative teaching in 
the book itself. 


The Art of Dancing. By Judson Sause 
(Belford, Clarke & Co.) The fifth edition 
of a manual on dancing written in a refined 
and intelligible style, with plenty of dia. 
grams to represent the movements and po- 
sitions. It contains full descriptions of the 
dances in vogue in good society and the 
inevitable chapter on etiquet. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The peculiar merit of this edition of 
a book that everybody should read, and 
which nearly everybody does read, is that 
it is published in the dainty ‘ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets”’ by the Putnawms, and that 
it is edited, with notes, by John Bigelow, 
($1.00.) 


Syllabus of Lectures in Anatomy and 
Physiology. By T. B. Stowell, A.M.,Ph.D, 
(Bardeen, Syracuse.) This book would 
hardly be accepted a8 a maaoual by a lectur- 
er toa medical class, but as a syllabus for 
those who in high schools or colleges can 
give so full a course it will be valuable. 


Chrystal Jack & Co., by Kirk Munroe 
(Harper & Brothers), is well-written, bright 


‘and interesting. The second story, “ Delta 


Bixby,” contains pleasant descriptions of 
Florida mangrove swamps and Florida 
sea-shore. The book would be better with- 
out the picture of the boy chased by the 
shark. The Chizzles, by Lucy Gibbons 
Morse (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a well- 
written, bright story, with clever illustra- 
tions. We object to the slight slur at For-- 
eign Missions. In these days when the 
best paying philanthropy is education in 
mission fields, it seems stupidly unnecessa- 
ry to make the swindlers of the stéry ask 
for money for educational purposes in Mad- 
agascar. The home for the ‘“‘nipe-pin 
babies ”’ in Boston is no more virtuous thana 
kindergarten in Madagascar. Dr. Cart 
Brown, by Mrs. M. F. Miles (Christian 
Publishing Co.), is a pretentious vook with 
little literary ability. The confusion of 
figures is sometimes remarkable. For ex- 
ample: ** There was naught of evil in your 
boyish escapades. It was but the stirring 
of abundant blood, that gave promise of 
rich fruitage when sunshine, shadow and, 
alas! perhaps, life’s storms and frosts in 
time’s stern alembic had molded well your 
charac‘er,”’ tho written with the best will 
in the world an ignorant defense of the 
faith is harmful rather than helpful. 


Phil Preston, by Ella S. Birdsell, and 
Cush, by Carlisle B. Holdiug (both pub- 
lished by Philips & Hunt), are books teach- 
ing the same wholesome lessun of honest 
work, but lack special literary merit. 
The Cost of a Mistake, by Sarah Pitt (Cas- 
sell & Co.), is a bright, well-written, whole- 
some English story. Its descriptions of 
work among the poor are refreshing; for it . 
is made commonplace ard hard, not senti- 
mental and romantic. The young people 
growl over it and stick to it faithfully. The 
spirit of the book is good.———Under the 
Magnolias, by Lyman W. Denton (Funk & 
Wagnalls), is a silly, pretentious book, 
written against Negro suffrage. Its literary 
character is as bad as its moral purpose. 
———The Jolly Ten. By Agnes Carr Sage. 
(Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society.) The ten are ten cousins 
who visit a jolly aunt and listen+o pleasant 
stories. The book is readable and full of 
kindly spirit———Bert Loyd’s Boyhood, 
by J. Macdonald Oxley (American Baptist 
Publishing Society), is a quiet story of &. 
good, manly boy from his babyhood through 
his school days, uatil he decides to be@ 
minister. It nas a Christian spirit and is 
fairly interesting. Heroes of the Early 
Church, vy the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., 
is a series of sermons for young people 0 
the early saints of the Church. The book 
is full of instruction and information giveD - 
in-a simple, straightforward way, and is. 
good Sunday reading for young people. 
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Jast century, pleasantly written. It contains 
the author’s usual protest against the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The heroine tries to 
live 3 sweet Christian lifein London socie- 
ty, is helpful, brave and good, but does not 
find her attempt easy. The real heroine of 
the book is Aunt Kezia. Oliver’s Old 
Pictures, by Emma Marshall, is another 
English story, pleasantly written and mod- 
erately interesting. House on Wheels, 

also by Emma Marshall, is a story of more 
purpose, aud has to do with the interest of 
the higher English classes in the poor chil- 
dren living in vans that frequent fairs. Itis 
pleasant to note how full late books: for 
children, both in England and America, are 
of methods of work among the poor. Tbis 
story advocates schools for the van cbhil- 
dren, when the shows rest in winter. The 
book is bright and interesting. Alma 
Ryan, by Charlotte Mason, is another of 
Robert Carter’s Englisb stories. This tells 
how a rather weak, good girl softened the 
heart of a stern grandmother, and was re- 
warded, in true English fashion, by being 
married to the rich young squire. The book 
is sweetly good, rather than strong or help- 
ful 


Bible Animals, by the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D. (Robert Carter & Brothers), 
contains the sermons in Dr. Newton’s last 
course on Bible animals. The book 1s a 
first-class Sunday-schoo! book for boys. 
They will heartily enjoy the host of stories 
of wild beasts. It is full of natural history, 
and the religious instruction is so wisely 
woven in that it is not burdensome and 
cannot be overlooked. Robert Carter 
& Brothers send also Fourfold, by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Conklin. This isa story of two 
girls brought up without religious instruc- 
tion and shut off from the outside world by 
a rich, irreligious, exclusive, opium-eating 
father. The girls read their nurse’s New 
Testament, grow interested in their neigh- 
bors and work for the poor. This is another 
of the books for young people suggesting 
work to belp or comfort the poor. Ben 
Philbrick, by the author of ‘* The Gillettes”’ 
(Robert Carter & Brothers), is a bright, 
well-written Cape Cod story, where simple 
common people are not made commonplace 
or vulgar. The book is both interesting and 
helpful. 


Joint Guardians; by Evelyn EverettGreen, 
(Ira Bradley & Co.) is an English story of 
a family difficulty healed by the unselfish 
Christian hfe and influence of the invalid 
son of the house. Like other late English 
stories it is full of enthusiasm for work 
amongthepoor. The self-forgetful invalid 
inspires others to take up the labor he 
cannot do. The book is interesting and de- 
vout. Cecil’s Knight. By E. B. Hollis. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell.) Miss Cecil is a teach- 
er who tells her boys the meaning of 
knighthood. One of the boys tries to do his 
daily duty with the knightly spirit, and is 
Cecil’s knight. This is a story that honors 
hard work and right doing. and has con- 
siderable interest. All Glorious With- 
in. By Jennie M. Brigham. (Hunt & 
Eaton.) This is a King’s Daughter story, 
bright, cheery, full of the spirit of helpful- 
ness and work for others. 























Alan Thorne. By Martha Livingston 

Moody. (D. Lothrop Company.) This isa 

story that deals with scientific doubts and 

the social question. A scientific man at- 

tempts to bring up bis lame son with po 

knowledge of Christianity. The boy of 

twelve is priggish, precocious, unnaturally 

wise and important. ‘lhe devout spirit and 

j interest in the poor is wholesome ; but the 


book would hiner rather than help intelli- 
gent young people with scientific doubts. 


Atlanteans. By Samuel W. Odell, L.L.B 
(Hunt & Eaton.) This is a story of self- 
help. The boy earns his education and at 
last becomes a Methodist minister. The 
lesson of honest work is wholesome, but the 
characters are commonplace and uninter- 


esting.—— Bond of Honor, by Sarah P. 
Brigham ‘Hunt & Eaton), is another story 
of a boy who worked nis way. Toe book 
has good moral and religious lessons, but 
lacks literary merit. 


Our Children and their Friends, trans- 
lated from the French of Mademoiselle 
Suzanne Cornoz. By Evelyn Shepard. (Cas- 
sell & Co.) These are innovent, simple 
stories of the gnat and the spider, of chick- 
ens aud ducks and other living creatures. 
The stories are in big print for very little 
people. They are full of kindly feeling 
without auy effort for a moral. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. APPLETON & Co. announce “ Exer- 

cises in Wood-Working,” by Ivin Sickels. 

’ It is a text-book for manual training in 
Schools, and contains first a treatise on 
Wood, followed by a description of tools, 
Methods, and a series of progressive exer- 











-.--The Burrows Brothers Company, 
Cleveland, O., for their entirely new ele- 
gant edition of Lorna Doone, noticed by us 
last week, have prepared a well engraved 
colored map of the scene of the story which 


is designed to accompany the illustrated 
editiov, and will be sent by the publishers 
to purchasers who do not find the map in 
the copies they have. 


.-Miss Amelia B. Edwards will publish 
an article in the January Century, in which 
is given the first popular description of the 
recent extraordinary discoveries in Bubas- 
tis, Egypt. It is stated that all the monu- 


ments produced in this number are now 
published for the first time. One of the 
stones of these ruins is almost sixty-one 
centuries old. 


-The Macmillans published this last 
week in London a volume of new poems by 
Lord Tennyson one of which, sent to us 
by cable from London, we publish this week. 
Our readers will observe that Lord Tenny- 
son’s verse has lost pone of its sweetness. 
The whole collection will be published here 
in book form by Macmillan & Co. in about 
ten days. 


.-The Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother publish an original etching of the 
Yale College Campus at New Haven as it 
was before the destruction of the famous 
fence. It is remarkably well executed hy 
Robert R. Wiseman and shows theold brick 


row with the trees as they stood before the 
erection of the new recitation building 
made such achbangein the scene. 


.-Belford & Co. are just publishing a 
new book by James R. Gilmore (“ Edmund 
Kirke’’) entitled a Mt. White Heroine, with 
a picture of the mountain people of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina. Should he find 
sufficient encouragement to do so, the au- 


thor intends to follow up this work with 
another, giving full-length sketches of Dan 
Ellis, John Jordan, Bible Smith and others. 


....Mr. Charles L. Brace, the author of 
‘‘Gesta Christi,’’ has in press a new volume, 
The Unknown God, which the Messrs. A. 


‘C. Armstrong & Son are to bring out next 


month. The subject will lead the author 
through a wide search. for the foot-prints of 
the Divine Being in the uncertain sands of 
remote history. It will not be polemical, 


nor even dogmatic in tore, and least of all 
an attack on heathen religions with a view 
of showing the superiority of Christianity. 
Tt will, however, stand on a Christian basis 
avd attempt to manifest the ways of God to 
men in a field not much traversed hitherto. 


.. The Colloquium, Norman Fox, editor 
and publisher, 711 Broadway, has made a 
good start. So far it has realized the ideal 
of a Baptist Cor~.ess once a month on pa- 
per and in print. The well-known cl arac- 
ter of the editor is a guarantee that it will 
go on asit has begun. No. 3, for December, 
stirs up some old questions io a lively manu- 
ner, and on some questions that have of late 
shown a rather troublesome liveliness it 


pours a very refreshing douche of cold 
water. The articleon “The Sonrces of 
New Testament Eschatology” bv Prof. Na- 
thaviel Schmidt, of Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, is enough to give character to 
the number. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lucile By Owen Meredith. Vignette edition. 
ith one huncred new "43? by 
Frank M, Gregory. 8x54¢, pp. #20. New York: 
Frederic A. Stokes & Bro........-sceeceeceeees $1 50 
Calendars. The Su sterC alender ef the months. 
188. By Mrs. J. Pauline Sunter. 50 cents. 
The Landscape Calendar. With Bits of 
American Scenery in Colors $1.0. The 
Calendar of Seasons. With fac-similes of 
water-color designs. By Maud Humphrey. . 
FE Ds connauasn. 62viscccecugneemnesvtescns 1 0 
America, “My Country ‘tis of Thee.’ By 
Samuel F. Smith. Vrofusely illustrated in 
— and monotints. With the music, The 


Gondola and Palace. fac-similes of colored 
hotographs of the Doge’s Palace. The 
Bridge of Sighs, The Arsenal aud the Piaz- 
za and Campanile. Accomp — hsdanes the 
text by Charlies Priarte. Thesame.......... 200 
The Queen of the Adriatic. Fac aimnile sot col- 
ored photographs of St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
The Grand Canal. The Riva dei Schiavoni, 
and the Kiulte Bridge. Accomp»#nied by se- 
pe from the text by Char'es Priarte. 


e same 
National Songs of America. “America, My 
Country ‘tis of Thee,” “ The Star-Spangle¢ 
nner,” “ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 
Profusely illustrated in monotints. With , 
the Music. 10x84. The same............-...- 550 
Fac- = mag | of Aquarelles b: Americas Artists. 
New Works Percy Moran, W. Hamilton 
Gibson, Maud umphrey. J.L. Guan Fer- 
ris, H. W. McVicar, N. Barnsley, James 
Symington, Paul . Moran. W With h por- 
traits of the Artists and half-tone engravings 
of Black-and-White sketches by them 
w ype a by Ripley Hitchcock. 5084x1516. 
TG GENE ncncccnnihsextisde te teesseevceséds cheese 12 00 
Interl near Greek-English Gospel of Luke. 
With Emphatic translation, co ?y notes, 
and references. 7x5. Chicago, : Albert & 
Sco 


Preheone in American Society. Some Social 
Studies. By Joseph Honey recur. 7x5 pp. 
§. Boston: George H. Ellis...............-... 
me Loreley. A “Novel. Translated from 
the German of Rudolf Menger. By Miss 
ay 6x5, pp. 287. New York: D. - 
Intzonus to ion r , * is. Com of Phiosophy. By 
William Harris ook passages 
arraned 


rietta Kies. 7¢ xs. PP; xii. A ot ht, me.... 150 


~ xxii, oe New York: 
) Am. or jreen Fl ae a ee 6 00 
East Const Days: and Memories. By the Author 
5 *The Recreations of of . Sanaaee Parson,” 1s 
said in Kan me Phili a Welch. iitustrated. 
9'4x7, pp. 92. New York: Charles Scribner's 1s 
GUN oo.0nodteteshanansatnsecaneianbéetesbeasneeeee 
A New English Dictionary on rinci- 
ples; Founded Mainly on the Ne Material Colr 





lected ser daa the frtiotostonl Society. Edited by 
ith the Sonietanee of 


sere 
2B 
a 
>) 
nm 
R 


Popular oh} | Vocal Piotoay and Visi- 

a § a By Alexander Melville Bell. 

pp. 28 . New York: E. 8. Werner.... . 5 

The Union eological Seminary in the City” of 

New York: Historical and Biographical and 

Sketches of its Firs, lifty Years. By George 

Leute Prentiss. %¢x?7. pp. at 4. New 

'o 


Yo ph & 

A Fatal Fiddle. The © ommonplace Tragedy of 
a Snob. By Edward Heron- a With il- 
lustrations by Durand. pes P 1p. 267. 

ork, Chicago and San ah aod Belford 
Cc lark ME GPa ctnccsdvennecedscecgnabs-4h) sasbanges 5 

Willis Peyton's inporpanse. bin} m7 of a 
Claim By Emily L. Sherwood. 714x5, pp. 

%7. Boston: Universalist Publishing Co..... ih] 

Asolando; +e ~ 3 ay Bg By Robert 





The Industrial ton. Mims of, éo Nation: Con- 
sumption Limited, Production Uniiwited. 
4 Beware Atkinson, UL.D., Ph.D. 10x7, 

. 395. New York: 'G.P. Patnam’s Sons. 2 50 
A Rasummer Drive Through the Pvrenees. 
A. Edwin Ass Dix, M.A. 9x644, pp. 352 The 


How to ‘Cook Wives, To Husbands who have 
not yet Acquired the Art, and to Bachelors, 
Particularly Those who Never Intend to 
Marry. the Fylowing Receipt is Especia'ly 

Dedicated. Thesame ....... 2... sescssesess 02 
Sones of Fairy- oo " Getnuhtes by Edward 
Mason. With Illustrations after Designs 

by —_ Humphrey. 534x4, pp. xiv, 252 






a ati Semen & by Baya 
e x584. pp. vi, 345. ’ n- 
m D. F. Randolph &Co.........2-s000 -se000- 1 25 


Luck “8 Disguise. ritten in Good Faith by 
William J. Yexter. | ag te and Punctuated 
by L. P. Cutter. A Romance of Love and 
Travel, into the Far West and near ye Chtcage. 
+ pp. 229. New York: John Lovell 





hgsaned ones Ouganonsycocbanccnnaredbensandetennece 050 
From Over the Border: or, Light on the Nor- 
mal Li fe of Man. By Benjamin G. Smitb. 

7 238. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 1° 


‘0 
The Thestegic al meuontes. The Language of 
the New Testament. the late Rev. Wil- 
Ham Henry Simcox, td A. Edited bv the 
Vev. W. Rebertson Nicoll, M.A. 7x44. pp. 
zit, 22. “New York: Thomas Whittaker.... 075 


an ee necesagsonncsecetne -b_ siebheabbimninsede 0 6 
The ' Garden of Dreams, Lyrics ‘and Sonnets. 
Bv Louise Chandler Moulton. 744x5, pp. vill, 
. Boston: Roberts Bros ..... .. — ....+..+ 
Crusader Problems. For The Loyal meer. 
ance Legion, Sunday-schools, etc. 684x5. 
1°8. Chicago, Jll.: Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association 
Frances Raymond’s Investment; . The Cost 
of a mt, By Mrs. S. M. L. honky. ‘8x53, 
pp. 5 TONNES sv sancti tviieteteaeidsasasaiees 
The Unanswered Prayer; or, W ay At many 
Caieren. ve the oe ig to Ruin? By Mrs. 
Oe . 106. The same.. 
The. ‘Vear’ 's Brig t Caaie.? Guotutions from ithe 
—- of Frances E. Willard. 7¢x6. The 


0 2% 








Songs ¢ of the Young Woman’s Christian Ls ag 
perance Ao Phone aw Anna A. Gordon 


T3Ex084, D The 

A Protest directed to James Cardinal Gibbons. 
Archbishop of Baltimore, as the Head of 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in the 
United States of America. Seven Letters 
written in the spirit of * Robert Eismere ” 
ByiMich. de Gavarelle. P.V.N. 8x54. pp. 91. 
New York: Polytechnical News Co..........- 

Promine t incidents in the Life of Dr. Jonn mM. 


New York: G. P. Putnam s Sons peseghiesacéen 30 
A Book for * Bo s and Girls; oF. Country 
Rhymes for Children. By John Bunyan. 
Being a fac-simile of the unique first edition. 
peeee in 1686, deposited in the British 
fuseum. With an Introduction, giving an 
account of the ete by the Rev. John 
prown. nD. 44x44, pp. xxvili, 7%. New 

York: G Armetrong & Son Fiertininnes 1 56 
The deders Pianist. A © hoice Collection of 
Piano Pieces. Selected from Standard Com- 
pecere of a — Edited and revised by 
276x106. pp. 44. New 
fork: ‘Willines i. BORG & OO..00. cccrcccveces 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WHITHE?? 0 WHITHER ? 


Tell Me Where. 


By JAMES McCosuH, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents net. 


Dr. McCosh 8 pamphlet is a spirited consideration 
of some of the questions raised by Dr. bBriggs’s 
“Whither?” ravher thai a review of or an answer to 
it. His views touch upon many of the vital points in 
the present theological agitation and are sure to at- 
tract wide attention. 








*,* Sola by all booksellers, or sent, post paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, N.%. 





ane all nervous affections of speech therough!y cor- 
ected. yor SS articulars and testimonials ad- 
arean RF. BRVANT. 9 West l4th St.. New Vork 





OF HOW THEY KEPT 


THE FAITH, by Grace 
Raymond, Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster says: “J have 
read it with intense 
enjoyment of its puri- 
ty, dramatic quality, 
and charm of style. I 
would like to see it 
widely circulated.” 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 
38 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Teachers: Always 


CONSULT =as CATALOGUE OF GINN & 9. FOR 
THE BEST AND ae WIDELY-USED TEXT- 
BOOKS IN eet at MENTS OF ELEMENT- 
AR ; 





Boston, New York, Obicago and London. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Nothing can more delight a bright boy or 
girl than to find at the top of the Christmas 
stocking a copy of St. NICHOLAS, with the 
assurance from the jolly old Saint himself 
(through THE CENTURY Co.) that a year’s 
subscription has been paid, and other copies 
are to follow. 


There could be no better gift. ST. Nicu 
OLAS has been called the ‘‘best magazine for 
young people.” andit is the best, since it 
contains the best work of the best writers 
and artists. Each number offers a well- 
varied and beautifully illustrated selection 
of stories, poems, sketches and articles on 
topics of importance and interest, so pre- 
sented as to be readily understood by young 
readers and of interest to their elders. It 
is issued or A new volume began 
with the number for November, 1889, when 
the magazine was enlarged, and clearer 
type used in printing it. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


which may be bought at any book-store for 25 cents, 
will give you an idea “ Se qharecter of ~~ magazine. 
It contains an article “The He ke- 
ray.”’ by his daughter: as Little Alvilda,” a “Norse nur- 


trated by Remington; one ofa series of articles on In- 
tercollegiate Foot-ball, by Walter Camp, with por- 
traits of Yale, Harvard and Princeton teams; Christ- 
mas stories, poems, 


THE JANUARY ST. NICHOLAS 


wt contain the first chapters of a stirring serial story 
vs y Wm. 0. 3t & Stodda sr supp tine article on on The 
y Walter Camp, with a supplemental paper on e 
Drop-kick,”’ by WT Pale’ ’s famous“ back 
instructive ie ar a ~y Intercourse in “ the 
Routine of the Re ublic””; “The Enchanted Mesa,” a 
legend of New_ Mexico in i” be Century: 
lracked by a Panther.” a tra ry; ‘ Pilot- 
ng’ } a Night”; * The I Little "Sciben wood 


pea: 
proms, including “ The Yule-Log’s Song,” by Harriet 
rescott Spofford, complete the contents. 


The twelve numbers of ST. NICHOLAS, when bound, 
will make two beautiful books of 550 pages each. Not- 
bn yy wy the enlargement, no increase has been 

ade in the subscription price, which remains $3.10 a 
pom 2 cents a number State with what issue you 
desire subscription to begin, and remember that the 
new volume began with the November number. 

ksellers, new Ai 1 and postmasters take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made directly to us— 
at our risk, if by check, oe t, money-order, express- 
order or in registered lette 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Browning’s New Poems, Asolando: 








Fancies and Facts, bound in China 
silk, from designs by Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, $1.25. In crown 8vo form, 
$1.25. 

Also, a Revised Issue of the River- 
side Edition of Browning's Poems, 
embodying changes just made in last 
London Edition. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 
$10.00 ; half calf, $18.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 Bast Seventeeth Street, New York. 


BOOKLETS! 


For the HOLIDAY SEASON. 
SWEET STORY SERIES. 





*xoqg & 


Bright Colors. 
Ul PezR1OSSY ZT ‘SUIsO0g WII 
1943030} ‘plo? 49793041d saz104S GUL 


Landscapes, Illuminated in 
*998 O43 105 *9OC 





Children’s Figures and Attractive 


A FEW OF OUR OTHERS. 





‘* Stepping Stones,”’ 12 assorted in box...... $ 50 
#Youthful Lays for Happy Days,” 6 as- 

B01 tEd Im DOK... 22.20. cceeees coscecesecs 15 
** Heavenly Echoes,”’ 12 assorted in box..... 1 50 
‘*As White as Snew” date'n cbenddoansoge Each, 2 
*¢ Paths of Peace”’...........seeeececses “ 
‘* Heavenly Graces’’..... ...-+.-++-+++ to 25 
$6 BOWIMB"™’.... cc ce rerocccces cvseccevene % 20 
** Reaping’’.... . 2... 26-005 seceecees ecvee @ 25 
‘* Bright Promises” ~ 35 
“ Heart Whispers” ah 35 
$6 PROS”. .c ives ccccce-cosccccnee eoseste 0 35 
** Key-Notes for Life’s Anthems’’.. ” 59 


SPECIAL—A pm le each of above sen 
for $2.50. Compl to descriptive list of over vy Spent 
sent on applica = 


FLEMING H. REVELL, 


12 Bible House, Astor Place, | 148 and 150 Madison St. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





28 Washington Street. Boston, Mass., for the 
yweet rates in all nanare 


Seana ts EVANS ADVERTISING poRNcy 





BWSPAFER AD ADVERTISING. 





o 
G. P. ROWELL, £ 00, WSpruce terest, Ni. ¥ 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


January. 
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w!-1890 


Interesting Papers. 


A Russian Ceneral 

ts the author of an article on “The Russian 
Army,” which is not ge em ye contribution 

from a military point of view, but also important 

both in its patitic: ul be earings and as an ethne- 

graphic al auudy. The points of the article are en- 
preed by reference to remarkable incidents of 

late Russian campaigns. T. DE THULSTRUP Tur- 

nishes sixteen illustrations. 


Howard Pyle 
Contributes the first of two papers on “ Jamaic®, 
New and (©ld,” with twenty-two illustrations 
drawn by himself. Text and drawings picture the 
island as it is to-day, and as it was in the times of 
the famous old heroes of the Black Koyer. 


Andrew Lang and Joseph Pennell 
Contribute an illustrated articie on “St, An- 
drews,”’ where the author went to college, and 
the artist paid an unusual visit. 


The Stories. 


Lafcadio Hearn, 
Author of “Chita,”’ contributes the first tnstal- 
ment of * Youma,”’ a story of the great insurrec- 
tion in Martinique. With an illustration (frontis- 
piece) drawn by HCWARO PY 


Elizabeth Stoddard 


Tells the story of “ Polly Dossett's Rule.” 


Katharine S. Macquoid, 
Author of “At the Red Glove.” etc, relates a 
ghost story entitled “ A Night at Oureley Manor.” 
Illustrated vy H. M. PAGE. 


M.E.M. Davis 
Tells a“ _Moncipation Day’ 
Centre Figger. 

Hon. Charies Cayarre 
Contributes “ Bar’ hélemy de Mac irty’s Revenge,” 


a true romance which set New Orleans to wonder- 
(nu years ago. 


story entitled “The 


Other Interesting Papers, 


A Woman on Horseback. 


By ANNA C. BRA*KETT. With one illustration 
“rawn by Max F. KLUPPER. The author sats: 
“Tnere are books in pleuty on riding, but most 
are concerned chiefly with men, and a woman 
studies them almost in vain to find any practfca] 
hints which will helpher. . . . !f propose oniy 
to speak in a practical commo-sense way of rid- 
ing for exercise, fresh air and rest.” 


The Philosophy of Chinese. 
An experience in the diffic ulties of Celestial 
speech. By JOHN HEARD, JR 

Two Phases of American Art. 


By Mrs. Lucy C. LILLie. With six illustrations 
from rare works of art. The article relates to 
the period from Copley to Cole, and the band of 
landscape men which followed them, and to the 
pre-Kaphaelite school in America. 


The Smyrna Fig Harvest. 


fhe account of a picturesque industry. With 
eleven illustrations drawn by TRISTRAM ELLIS. 


Poems. 


TRUGE. A GOBOES..c0cccccccccccce By May Riley Smith. 
Now S1in® LACRYMIS .By Henry Bernard Carpenter: 
AT HEART..............By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


George Du Maurier 


Conteteates 0 cbaracteristic full-page drawing. en- 
itled “ Motner’s Darliags.’ 


Editorial Departments. 


Tue EASY CHAIR ..........00. George William Curtis. 
THE STU Y.........+.+++++++++s William Dean Howells. 


Be Bc ave cccececeecsad Charles Dudley Warner. 


Literary Notes 


By Laurence Hi.tton. 


Harper’s Periodicals, 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.. ........... Pustage Sree.84 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........ «....+- 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... ...ccecseeees ” 100 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... " 200 


Booksellers and Postmaster: usually receive Subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptwns sent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanted by Post-ofice Money Urder or Draft. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. N.Y. 
Now Ready—The January Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal. 


it contains the commencement of a new story, 
“EVEN THIS SACRIFICE;” 
AND FOUR COMPLETE S7UKIEs: 
Splendid Colered Fashion miata comerising 


2% Figures of LATEST PARIS FASHI” 
Gigantic “upplement witb the latest WINTER 
Z sHiONS containing 71 figures; Full size PAT- 
TEN tor Cutt'ng vut Jacket-Bodice; two extra rup- 
piements, and many other attrations. 
Price, 30 cents _a copy; yearly, $4; including the 
extraChristmas Number. Forsale by all newsdealers 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 
is pusiapet monthly, on the 1lith of the month pre- 
vious to ‘ts dat 

S Wonddesier will take your subscription for 
twoor three months,or for any other period o:dered. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO,, 


83 and 85 Duane Street, 
One Door Eact of Broadway, New York. 








NOTABLE- 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Riverside Parallel Bible. 
Containicg the Authorized Version and the Re- 
vived Version ip parallel] columns. Large type, 
cloth, $5.01; Persian, $1v.00; morocco, $15.00. 


Bible. Dictionary. 


Pr. Smith’s Great Bible Dictionary. Ed- 
ited fur America by Professor HACKETT and Dr. 
Ezka ABBOTT. 4 VOls., Svo., £96 illustrations, 3.697 
pages, cloth, $2v.00; other bindings from $25.00 to 
$45.00 net. 


The New Testament. 


Superbly illustrated with Engravings from De- 
signs after the Old Masters, Royal 4to, cloth, full 
gilt, $10.00; murocco, $20.00; levant, $25.00. 


William Burnet Wright, D.D. 
Ancient Cities. From the Dawn to the Day- 
light. Fourth Edition. $1.25. 

The World to Come. Sermons, with a re- 
markably interestipg and informing Lecture on 
Christmas. $1.25. 


Rev. Julius Hl. Ward. 

the Church in Medern Society. 16mc, $1.00, 
A tew bok showing the posi ion the Church pow 
occupies, and the work that lies before it, to con- 
tro! tne social factors of modern hfe. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
The Struggle for Immortality. 
ume of remarkable essays. $1.2'. 
The Gates Ajar. Seventy fifth Thousand, $1.50. 
Beyond the Gates. Twenty-seventh Thousand. 
$1.50. 


A new vol- 


Songs of the Silent World. $1.25. 
T. T. Munger, D.D. 


The Freedom of Faith. Sermons, with a 
prefatory essay oa ** The New Theology.” Sev- 
enteenth Edition, $1.50. 


On the Threshold. For Young People. 7wen- 
ty-second Ed tion. $1.00. 


Lamps and Paths. Sermons for Children. 
Seventh Edition. $1.00. 


The Appeal to Life. Sermons. Fifth Edition. 
$1.50, 


Lucy Larecom. 


Beckonings for Every Day. A Calendar of 
Yaoug it. Good, very good, for every year. Fifth 
Edition. $1.00, 


Breathings of the Better Life. 
selec ed. Sixth Edition. $1.25. 

S. E. Herrick. 

Some Heretics of Yesterday. Tauler, Wiclif, 
Hus, Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melane1- 
thon, Knox, Calvin, Coligoy, Brewster, Wesley. 
$1.50, 

Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus. 
The Transfiguration of Christ. 
top, $1.25. 

William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 

The Lily Among Thorns. An engaging book. 
showivg tre real char cter “f The Song of Solu- 
mop. $1.25; white cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 


Washington Gladden, D.D. 


Applied Christianity, Moral Aspects of So- 
cial Questions. $1.25. 


The Lord’s Prayer. $1.00. 


John Fiske. 
The Idea of God, as affected by Modern Kuow!l- 
edge. 16mo, $1.60. 
The Destiny of Man, viewed in the Light of his 
Origin. 16m0, $1.00. 

J. Lewis Diman, D.D. 
The Theistic Argument. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Orations, Essays, and Selected Sermons. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Memoir and Letters. By CAROLINE HAZARD. 
Ciown 8vo, $2.60. 
Joseph Cook. 


Boston Monday Lectures, with Preludes; Biol- 
ogy, !ranscendentalism, Orthodoxy, Conscience, 
Her dity, Marriage, Labor, Socialism, Occicaent, 
Orieut. 10 vols., 12m0, $1.5" each. 


Current Religious Perils. 8vo, $2.00. 
American Religious Leaders, 


I. Jonathan Edwards. By Prof. A. V. G. 
ALLEN. $1.25. 


oy Wilbur Fisk. By Prof. GEORGE PRENTICE. 
1.25. 


Original and 


16mo, gilt 


The initial volumes in an important series. 


*,"For sale by ail Booksellers. Sent pust-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church Worship. 
A.S. BARNES & UO.,111 William St., N.Y. 


WORTHINGTON’S ANNU- 
AL, 1890.—Ar entirely new vol- 


ume of original stories and poems, 











with over 350 illustrations, printed by 

our patent process in colors. 4to, 

boards. 

“We have examined this volume page by page, 
and have no hesitation in saying that it is the best 
chiloren’s apuual that his ever come under our 


notice. It is in every way creditable to the pub- 
lisher.’—N. Y. Times. 


April Skies.—By Mary A. 
BURY. 4to, boards. 


LATH- 


Twelve large, fac-simile, water-color de- 
signs. 

“ Shower and sunshine, smiles and tears, 
Love-iight chased by suaden fears; 
Frowning,dimpling, sleeping, waking; 
Cloud y brows to sunshine breaking: 

Sweet as April’s tender skies, 
Are the little children’s e) es." 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORTHINGTON Co., 
747 Broadway, New York. 





A SUPERB CIFT 
FOR A PASTOR 
OR FRIEND. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: An 
Encyclopedic Lexicon of the Eng- 
lish Language- 


Pronounced by press and public the most complete 
and svholarly dictionary of the English language 
yet published. To be completed in six volumes 
containing definitions, etymologi~s, and encyclo- 
pedic information of over 200.00 common and tech- 
nical words. The first volume, which was issued 
in May, was so well received thata third edition 
has become necessary to supply the demard. The 
second volume is now ready. The remaining vol- 
umes will be issued at regular intervals, and the 
entire work completed within about two years. 
Atthis season of the year we suegest THE CEN- 
TURY DICTIONARY asa superb Christmas gift, 
especially for a pastor or lover of valuable books. 
Nothing could be more useful or more thoroughly 
appreciated. In view of the approach of the 
Christmas holidays we have prepared a neat cerii- 
ficate of subscription, showirg that the price of 
the entire work has been paid, and entitling the 
holder to the volumes as issued. The price cf the 
DICTIONARY Is from $40 to $90. Sold only by sub- 
scription. For further particulars, mude of sub- 
scribing, etc.,address the publishers. A large 
pam phiet, contaiting full information and sample 
pages, will be sent upon receipt of ten cents in 
stamps. 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR: “‘ The Century War 
Book.”’ 


This magniticent work, now completed, is recog- 
nized as the most authentic and important record 
of our civil war. It is full of the most thrilling 
narratives as well as the most accurate accounts of 
all the principal battles, campaigns, siecges and 
marches. all written by participants. Nothing 
could be more interesting or valuable as a gift to 
any manor boy. To survivors of the war it is of 
special interest from the fact that among its con- 
tributors are numbered nearly all the prominent 
Federal and Confederate officers. Generals Grant, 
Sherman, McClellan, Johnston, Beauregard, Long- 
street and scores of others have contributed. The 
illustrations, which number 1700, include a re- 
markable collection of portraits, battle scenes, 
maps, diagrams, etc. Complete in four elegant 
volumes. Sold only by subscription. Price, for 
the set, from $20 to #40. For further particulars 
address the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th 
Street, New York. 


Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, 
A Few Important Publications, 


UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND; translated 
from the French of Tissot. New American edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. A limited number, wit 13 photo 
illustrations, in a unique binding, $3.50 


A HANDFUL OF MONOGRAPHS, Conti- 
nental and Engiish. By Margaret J. Preston. Large 
paper copy, with 15 photographic illustrations, 3.50. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, D.D.,8 vols. 12mo, eloth, $4.50. 


MISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CAN- 
TERBURY. By the same author. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Sold separately, or the 4 vols. in a box, $6.00. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG: 
selections from the poets of the reign of Victoria, 
with ageagnten’ and critical notes. By Henry ¢. 
Randolph. editions in4 vos.,one at $5.00. the 
other, on Rey paper, limited to 250 copies, at $1000. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF HARRIET 
McEWEN KIMBALL. (Large paper, limited 
edition, 200 copies, 8vo, $2.00.) 16mo, $1.51 


THE BOOK OF LATTER-DAY BAL- 
LADS, 1858-1888; selected ana arranged by 
Henry F. Randolph. 16mo, cloth, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


HOW THEY KEPT THE FAITH; a tale of 
the Barvenote ot Languedoc. By Grace Raymond. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FISHIN’ JIMMY. By Aovnie Trumbul! Slos- 
son. With numerous illustrations. I6mo, cloth, ¢0 
cents. 


DRIFTING FROM MID-OC EAN; a sequel 
to“ Summer Driftwood” and ‘ The Winter Fire.’ 
By Kese Porter. 1i6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION; an Es- 
sav concerning the basis of the Christian Faith 
(Princeton _l.ec wusen.) By C. M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50 


LIFE OF SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
Bishop of Oxford and Winchester. By his son. Reui- 
nald Wilberforce. Revised from the original work 
with additions; with portrait. i6mu, cloth, $1.75. 


THE CROSS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By Wilson W. Blake. With 100 illustrations. 4to, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST (Musica Ec- 
clesiastica). By Thomas Kempis. (The Khythmic 
edition.) 16mo. cloth, $1.00; limited large paper edi- 
tion, $vo. artistic binding, $3.50. 

CHRIST AND HIS TEACHINGS. By Alex- 
srasr Gardiner Mercer, D.D. Small 8vo, cloth, 





Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail by the publishers on 
receipt of price, 

*,* Messrs. RANDOLPH & CO., have now ready a 
new descriptive catalogue of their publications, which 
will be sent free on application. 


38 West 23d St., New York. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 


a point if you are interested in the financial welfare 
of yourchurch. A system which we originated and 
that has been used with the most gratifyiag results 
in both large and smali churches of all depomina- 
tions. It will increase your church’s inceme from 


25 to 50 per cent. if rightly handled. Full particulars 
mailed upon request. Address 


QOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 


22 Nassau Street, New York, 
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A BARGAIN FOR aL, 


WHO WRITE AND A HANDSOME AND 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT, — 


The Hulin Fountain Pep 


Warranted 14 karat gold and to give — 
— metre of testimonials 

eased customers s*yirg that the“ trom 
Best rountain Pen inthe Market atin 4s the 


Price. $1.50, $2.00, and $2.50 each, 
according to size selected. Sent by mail prepaid, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SUPPLIES IN THE 
STATIONERY LINE AND TYPEWRITERY 
MATERIALS, 


JOHN S. HULIN, 


Account Book Manufacturer, Steam Printer 
and Stationer, 


No. 369 Broadway, New York, 


Dealer in Useful Office Specialties and Labor Sav. 
ing Devices for Accountants, ‘ 





Agency for the Edison Mimeograph, 





SEND STAMP FOE OUR ILLUSTRATED CaTaLogre 





THE HULIN LETTER FILE, 

THE HULIN DIARY CALENDAR, 
THE HULIN LEDGER INDEX, 
HULIN’S FALCON PEN. 
STOWELL’S INK AND PENCIL ERASER 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, — 


B4 RPER’S BOGAN Es. | a, a 
HARPER'S BAZAR. . “ a 
a yh s Aue "NG PEOPLE. “ 

HARPER'S CATALOGZE wit 
on receipt o ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW ve 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


HEK BERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 202 Browdway, N.Y, 


THE PAINTER 


“THE ANGELTS? 


A Study of the Life, Labors and 
Vicissitudes of 


Jean Francois Millet, 
BY 
ALFRED TRUMBLE, 


Iilustration of the Masterpiece, “ The 
Angelus,” reproduced -direct from the 
painting. 

Mailed on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 6 East 23d Street, New York, 


REVOL- 























BOOK- CASES 
in great vari- ety of Size, 
Style and Price. 
Finished in Walnut, 

Cherry, Antique 

Oak, and Ash. 

A MOST DESIRABLE 
Christmas Present 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT 
CIR- CULAR. 
Antrews M'fe Co. 
76 FIFTH Ave,NewYork 
A. H. Ant-@ pews & Ct, 
196 Wabash “ad Ave. Chiags 








PICTURES, ETC. 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 


American Etchings: 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


“Fin di Travail, by G. Mercier. after Jules Breton. 
“The Recessional,” by Jas. S. King, after Jennie 
Brownscom 
“The eventae § Sky.” original etching by Benj. Lani. 
“The Evening Breeze,” by G. Mercier, after KR 
dons Mowbray. 
“Vespers,” by G. Mercier, after Percy Moran. 
“A Widsummer Day,” by kdith Penman, after Jullaa 
x 





New subjects constantly being issued. a 
Purchasersof my COPYRIGHTED Engravings 
Etchings have an absoluie protection from inferior 
reproduction, sueh as all imported prints Mire liable 
to—there being no international copyright law topre 
tect the Ye AL when you are visiting an 
anv part of the United States, don't fail to on 
RUACKNER'S AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS. 
Catalogues and pe mphlet on “Proofs and Print 
mailed upon application. 

C. KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St. N.Y 


——— 


AGENTS WANTED. 


V 7 ANTED.—Smart boys and women to gell best 
preparation ever made to free piants, flower 
grass. etc. from insects and make them grow tu pem 
fection. Monty doubied anyday. Refe ©. 
Box 40, Raleizh. ah N. 
—— ee 


$ Sa day. Samples worth 28.0 15 re 
Bt tines not under horses rem. 
stersafety Hein Golder Cox Hcy eh 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FO FOR, 
My Storyof the War sxc 
ia al Feitie-tela. By MARY A 
Splendid s el Plates 
to, we P 
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1, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


Selected List of New Illustrated Books for Holiday Gifts. 


THE TWO BROTHERS (Pierre et 


Jean). 

By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. Translated by ALBERT 
SMITH. Beautifully illustrated. Bound in paper 
‘enclosed in cloth portfolios, $12.50. Extra cloth, gilt 


top, $13.50. 
ely gift book. and very beautifully illus- 
“hae publishers’ Weekly, N.Y. 


“Qne of the subtiest and strongest of Guy de Mau- 
passant’s wonderful novels. . . . The illustrations 
are the work of a master of his art.”’—Boston Herald. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with original 
designs by eminent artists, engraved on wood. 
Cloth, $3.00. Ivory surface covers, $3.50: new style 
leather, $3.50. 

“This is the beautiful illustration of one of. Lord 
Tennyson’s most beautiful baliads, in which, as it 
comes from the Lippincott press, the poet’s art and 
the art of the engraver move in ry eye l’'rom the 
artistic point of view it is distinc lv the best piece of 
work we have noticed this year.”~ New York Inde- 


“Jt will find its way to many a home on thecoming 
Christmas.”"—Public Opinion, Wasnington. 


THE LOW-BACK’D CAR. 


By SAMUEL LOVER. Twelve illustrations by WM. 
MAGRATH, printed by photogcavure; also twelve 
initial vignettes engraved on wood. Size of volume, 
#gxllinches. Handsomely bound in cloth, $5.00. 


“There is little in this volume that does net deserve 
praise.”—. ¥. Epoch. 


LEGEND LAYMONE. 


APoem. By M. B. M, TOLAND. With ten full. page 

photogravure illustrations from drawings by emi- 

nent artists; also decorations in the text from de- 
signs modeled in clay. Elegantly bound in cloth, 
gilt top, rough edges, $2.50; Ivorine, $3.00; Morocco, 

85,00. 

“Aasawhole the book is a very pretty example of 
what can be done when artists and printers combine 
their wits. The entire book from cover to finish is 
as original as it is hauasome.’’—New York Heraid. 


“Awork of art that will be appreciated by all 
lovers of fine b»oks,”"—San Francisev Chronicle. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D. With ten full-page illus- 
trations, ard a portrait of the author engraved on 
wood. Cloth, $1.40; new style leather. $1.75 


“Dearold Rab! His couching history is given us 
ina beautifu' dress. Itisa worthy embodiment of a 





——— gem of literature.”’—Public Opinion, Wash- 
ington. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A GOOD- 
FOR-NOTHING. 


MRs. WISTER’S trapslation from the German, 
Beautifully illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
rough edges, $5.00; Full leather, $6.00; Tree calf, 
$9.00. 


“One of the lovetiest gift-books that has yet made. 
its appearance.”--N. Y. Morning Journar. ; 


CHRISTMAS STORIES AND POEMS. 


For the Little Ones. Illustrated by the best artists 
Cloth, $1.60. 


“ [In every respect a cho‘ce volume, and an accept- 
able gift.”"—Norristown Herald. 


GIRLS’ OWN OUT-DOOR BOOK. 


Edited by CHARLES PeTeERs. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.75. 


“A very valuable book for girls.”’—Boston Home 
Journal. 


GENEVIEVE; 


OR, THE CHILDREN OF PORT ROYAL. A Story 
of Old France. By the author of “The Spanish 
Brothers,” “The King’s Service,” etc. With illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

“ Written in such an interesting manner that it will 


give information, and pleasure, and protit.""—Southern 
Churchman. 


“The moral tone of the book is high and pure.’’- 
N. Y. Independent. 


IN SEARGH OF A SON. 
THE STORY OF A MOUNTAIN. 


Two new books by UNCLE LAWRENCE. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.50 per volume. 


“We commend these volumes cordially to both 
parents and children.”’— Boston Guzette. 


IN THE BEGINNING; 


OR, STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
Being Stepping-Stones to Bible History. By ANNI“ 
R. BUTLER, author of “Glimpses of Maori Land.” 
etc. With 29 Ililustraticns. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


“It is written for children in very simple language, 
which they can easily understand, and is entireiy or- 
thodox and evangelical in its teachings.”’—Phiadei- 
phia Presbylerian. 

“It is just the sort of book mothers wiil welcome 
about them for Bible instruction and if the whole 
work fulfils the promise of this installment, the series 
will have a wide circulation.”—N. Y. Observer. 





DAINTY GIFT BOOKS IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 


Gray’s ELEGY. 

SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

Read's DRIFTING. 

ReaD’s BRUSHWOOD. 

ReaD’s CHRISTINE. 

RgaD’s THE CLOSING SCENE. 


L’ ALLEGRO. 


Lucy Gray. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS. 


THE MAY QUEEN. 
WE ARE SEVEN. 


KNICKERBOCKER SKETCHES. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 
SLEEPY HOLLOw. 

CHRIS! MAS STORIES. 

Kip VAN WINELE. 
BALLAD OF THE HERMIT. 


READ'S WAGONER OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


Small 4to. Cloth, $1.50. New Style leather, $1.59. Ivory surface, assorted colors, $1.50. Full tree calf, $5.00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





“A CHAAR MING BOOK.” 


Colowial Times on Bazzard’s Bay. 
BY WILLIAM ROOT BLISS. 


Crown S8vo, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 


THE SECOND EDITION, with severa! illustrations 
aod coasiderably enlarged, 


From the New York Evening Post. 
Itisa vividly told description oc life in southern 
sachusetts. Itstaies of the simple doings of a 
New Eagiand haimlet iu the Jast cen ury wilt seem 
Commoaplace enougn to those uuchangi g ola Yaukee 
farmers. Buc.ortne summer scjourcer taere is a 
delightful charm about Mr. Bliss’s animatea naiia- 
tive woica amply accounts for the popularity which 
is being accorded to it. 


From the Boston Duily Transcript. 


Itis aseries o: most charmunz pictures of old time 
lfe, a New r.ngland idyl ana poem im prose. It has 
Dut a dali page, is full of vivacity, and tne style is 
chaste and s holariy. 


From the Boston Traveller. 

No more delightful picture of old-time New Exg- 
land li e nas yet nean dra wn,and the chapters are 
seas in the way of description aud vivid suggestion. 

From the Bosten Herald. 
pho Person can feel that he really knows early New 
glaui life who has not read tis work 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

The languid novel-reader will find more inthe 
pages of tuis volume to entertain him than in many 
& much praised work of riction, 

From the Independent, New York. 


The volume is one of very great merit, and its read- 
ie A none tae less enjoyable fur the numor tuat 
jon * Quiet glow Lo the author's style, or breaks in 

casiunally upon his sober passages. 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 


Bavohave enjoyed *Colonial Times on Buzzard's 
y ‘verymuch. It is pervaded by the flavor of an- 


tlanity in an unusual degree, without being at all 


From the Churchman, New York. 
Well done and is full of the interest which at- 
8 to a life long since entirely passed away. 
From the New York Evangelist. 
It be lovely picture of a quaint and individual 


It ts 
tach 


From the New Englander. 


watt Writer of this book has been so success‘ul !n 
a has attempted that even those who have 
will hese the picturesque scenes which he describes 

Sad these daintily printed pages with interest. 


Published by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


LEAST SeveNTEENTH STREET, NEW YoRK. 
a 





MUTUAL RATES for all 

4 Magazines and Re- 
logues . 1 a \ ; 
salou Philedeipnias 4 L. LIBRAR Y 





FRENCH, GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
CALENDARS FOR 1890. 


With daily quotations from various authors. 


FRENCH—40c., 50c., GOc., 75c., 80c., $1. 

GERM AN—S80c. 

ENGLISH—Bible, 40c,; Shakespeare, 40c.; 
Every Day, 40c.; Dickens,75c.; Thack- 
eray, 75c.; Tennuson, 75c. 

t#" AU post-paid. 








Catalogue of French Holiday Books on application. 


W. R. JENKINS, French Bookseller, 


851 & 853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


2,272 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICE. 

50.672 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
63,472 ALBUMS, PRAYER BUOKS, BIBLES, EPC. 
AT ANY PRICE, 

53,452 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SUHOOLS, 
10 ets., 2O cts., 35 cts. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALUGUE FREE®. 

81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door wes’ of City Hall Park, New York. 

a PULPIT BIBLE, 

a FAMILY BIBLE, 

If a TEACHER'S BIBLE 





HELPS to BIBLE STUDY, 
(Concordances, Commentaries, etc.) 
BOOKS FOR THE AGED. 
Ql { Books For THE YouNd. 
BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOOR, 
Want the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate, 
to bay anything in this line, 
to be our Agent and make money. 
Write to or call upon 


THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


OFF’s BUREAU OF ADVERTISING. 
Best Service. Catalogues and estimates free. 
140 Nassau Street. New Vork 








>eud tor the Vatalegue “Ase. ol 


RUBERT CARTER 
ose Broadway, New ork, 


.. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


M4 its appearance as the first successful architecural journal this country has ever pro_ 


duced. To-day although it shares its field with perhaps thirty contemporaries of less 


age than itself it easily maintains its superiority over all. 


In character, in bulk, in readableness, in the quantity and variety of its illustrations, 


it is facile princeps; and, as is usually the case, it is found to be, when compared with its 
fellows by a common standard, the cheapest. 


All the illustrations (of which there are 600 to 1,000 every year) and the major part of 


the text are found of interest to the layman no less than to the practising architect, if we 
may accept as proof the persistence with whic 


h lay readers renew their subscriptions year 
after year. 


The serial articles, all illustrated, on French Sculptors, on Old Colonial Work in Vir- 


ginia, historically treated, on Italian Towers, on Equestrian Monuments, etc., are calcu- 
lated to please the cultivated reader of every class. 


Subscribers to this Journal for the year 1890 will, as explained inthe prospecust, receive 


a [real] photogravure (18x24 inches) of AXEL H. HAIG’s famous etching 


“THE FOUNTAIN OF ST. GEORGE, LUBECK,”’ 


of which the original new sells in the open market for $125.00, 





Send for Specimen Copy and Prospectus for 1890, to 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








TWO GREAT NATIONAL WORKS 





”), 


Harper’s Weekly 





“ It is unquestionably the best popular manual for general reference for an Ameri- 


can.”’--GEORGE WILLIAM CURTTS (Editor “ 





“HANUVA ARTGOG SaTUreo 


—,,QOURJOI JO YOoq s0yjo ALY UBY} PlOyesnoy UKoPAeMIY UF 07 ONTeA e10UL JO BT IJ 
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“The Best Single Set of Books in the English Language.” 





More than 120,000 SHUTS in the Homes ef America. 
The acoepted Authority of Colleges, Stadents, and Readers. 
ALSO, 


Appleton’s Cyclopzedia of American Biography. 





The latest and most interesting addition to the Reference books of the century. A complete history of the 
Literature, Laws, Theology, Inventions, Art, Music, Discovery, Wars, and Governments of the American Cpn- 


tinent. Elaborately illustrated. Sixty full-page Portraits on Steel. Over 2,000 Vignette Portraits and Engrav- 


ings inthe text. Specimen pages containing price, terms of sale, etc., of these great works mafied on appli- 
cation. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
1,3 & 5 BOND &TREET, NEW YORK. 





New Xmas Cantatas, Services and Carols. 


Christmes, Past and Present.—A new Cantata, 
by FANNY J. CROSBY and CARYL FLOR(O. Bright, 
vriginal, und not difficult Diaiogues, Kecitations, 
Solus, Duets and Choruses. Imparting a most 
beautiful and impressive lesson. Sure to give 
satisfaction. 

Price, 30 cents. 


Christmas Anvual No, 20 —Contains an ample 
supply of new, original. bright, cheerful and ap. 
propriate caro.s by the best composers. 4 cents 
each, $3 per 160, 








Santa (laus’ Prize and whe Got It —Dr 
DOANE’S latest Cantata, is one of the most at- 
tractive of his Series. A perfect gem. Affording 
a very fasci.ating sunday-School Christmas ex- 
hibition. Prices 3v (ents, 


The Monarch an¢4 the Manger .— A new Service 
by the Kev. ROBERT LOWRY. An arrangement 
of Scripture selections inverspersed with fresh 
and stirring bymas set to original music,appropri- 
ate to the festival. l6 pages. Price, 5 Cents 
each, $4 per 10¥. 


"A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 


*FeN 98S" BIGLOW & MAIN, ®! RANBOEEH ST. 





A LITERARY MARVEL,—$2.50 PER VOLUME, 





We publish the Popular Reprint of the EN 


English edition, at $2.50 per vo being one-thi 


Scribner edition of the same work, 


e have reproduced all illustrations, mapsand tex 


eer Fike tteinat and one hall the price of the 


ge for e 


. Complete sets of 24 vols. now ready fordelivery on EASY PAYMENTS, cat- 
= greet am in "I English an Aten A subscriber writes: ** The best is now the cheapest.” high 


priced editions of this work are in our office for_com 


HE HEN 


rison, Circulars and sam 


YG. ALLEN COMPANY, 


739 &741 Broadway, New York; & 126 Washington St., Chicago. 
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u. Kuabe & Co 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability. 


Invite special attention to their new artistie 
Styles finished in Designs of 


HIGHEST DECORATIVE ART, 


148 FIFTH AVENUE 


MhU,9 1°15. 


— By A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 

A System designed _o Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, andto Assist in the Perform- 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great oe 
of Different Epochs. 

,Fadorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood Mills oote, Ta r 


MacDowell, Liebling, Buck, 
Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck, 


Eddy, Gottschalk, 
Hyllested and others. 


THE ONLY WORK #; KIND. 


852 pp. Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
by mail, postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0 


___ And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


he Cabinet Orr an was introduced in its present 
oun Mason & amlin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of these instruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
= ualled excellence of their o' ans, the fact that 
of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


including that of Paris, 1267, 
in competition with best mak- 
ers, of all — tries, they have 


invariably en the hi ghest 
_—— Miustrated $22 to $900 +» es free, 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to ma Te the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. Fe recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, butstill claim superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im- 
provement introduced A them in the year 1882, 
and now “a as the * Mason & Hamiin Piano 


STRINGER,” the use of which 
is secured the greatest possi- 
ble purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, mu icians, and tuners, sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rente 


Moga HAMLIN WP O RN ICR. 

















_ EDUCATION. 


CHEKMERHORKN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 





Bryn Mawr, Pa, ten miles from Philadeiphia. Offers 
graduates and undergraduates, courses in Sanskr }t 
wreek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon 


French, Old French, [taliav. Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old Hizh German, Norse, History, 
Political Science. Physics Chemistry, Biology . and 
lectures on ’hilosophy. Gymnasium with Dr,’ Sar- 
gone: » apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $490) 
in Greek, English. Mathematics. History and Biology. 
For | Program. addrens ¢ as above. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four  ‘ipreceate 
1 4765 progente lent yea 

1. DEPART MEN T ‘OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 
ft 


“OF PHILOSOPHY 
ARTS, —Classical, eee 








and Instructors 


glish ‘Jenoole: 
CON (Sem ATORY OF MUSIC, 
V ART DEPARTMENT 

Full Courses with increased Electives, 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and Inctdentals, $10 ver term of 3 munths. 
Table Board and Room Rent $24 to #48 per term 
Terms begin Aprii 2d and September !?tn. 1889: Jan. 
7th and April 8th. 1890. For full particuiars. send for 
* Announcement” to 


a. W. SHU RTL EFF. | Secretary, » Obertin. Ohio 


Enlarged 
and Five New 





full 


eminently successful teachers—College and 


Principal associated with corps of 
Normal School graduates—desires knowl- 
edge of a place offering generous support 
of the first The 
guaranteed, with 


refer- 


to order. 
highest 


thorough college preparation and 


a day-school 


qualifications 


ences from leading educators in the East 
and present patrons. Information must be 
tull, satisfactorily indorsed, and addressed 
“EDUCATIONAL, Koom 1, 36 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y.”’ 


WHEAT Wid FEMALE SEMINARY, 


thi —— | comme 
RSDAY reulars send to MISS 





z +s STANTON. Oe eeipale Norton Mass. 





Financial. 
THE SILVER QUESTION. 


WE welcome to our financial ‘columns 
brief communications on the Silver 
Question from two well-known gentle- 
men, each being officially connected 
with banks among the largest, most pop- 
ular and most prosperous in the country, 
controlling an aggregate strength in capi- 
tal, surplus and deposits of more than fifty 
millions of dollars. We commend to 
the careful consideration of all the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT, including espe- 
cially those connected with the a 1minis- 
trative, judicial and legislative depart- 
ments of the Government, and also to all 
bank officers, the views and opinions of 
President Williams, of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, and Vice-President Wright, 
of the National Park Bank, both of New 
York, herewith presented to the public. 


MELT UP THE SHAM DOLLARS, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir: Replying to your request fora few 
words of comment on the proposed plan of 
Secretary Windom for thé issue of certifi- 
cates based upon silver bullion at its mar- 
ket value, let me say generally that it is as 
wise a solution of this difficult problem as 
we can now expect. 

Toe Secretury has presented the facts in 
avery clear light, and has not failed to 
point out the dangers threatened by the 
present compulsory law. 

In adopting his plan it seems to the writer 
a very essential point, that a Jimitation be 
fixed upon the amount of bullion which 
may be deposited in any one month, in or- 
der that our currency may avoid the incfla- 
tion incident to becoming the dumping- 
zround of all the surplus silver of the wide 
world, with Germany watching for ab op- 
portuni.y to dispose of one hundred mil- 
lions of her discarded coin, and with the 
vearly yield of the mines #142,000,000. We 
may well guard our doors against tbe flood 
which might be precipitated upon us by 
loose legislation. 

The silver advocates make much of the 
admitted fact that the evils threatened by 
the silver coinage law have not been real- 
ized, thanks to a kind Providence, who has 
yxiven us abounding prosperity, requiring 
an increased volume of currency, that they 
have not; but are we to expect immunity 
indefinitely, from legislation which is wrong 
in principle? 

The inhabitants of Johnstown were abun 
dautly warned of danger an‘ heeded it not. 
W hat came upon them? 

The reservoir which now contains $347, 
000,000 of coined standard dollars, worth but 
two hundred and fifty millions, cannot stand 
an unlimited strain. 

Give us then an “ honest dollar.” 

Mr. Windom’s plan can be made to ac- 
complish this, and with a provision for al- 
lowing the requirements of the Sinking 
Fund to be supplied by the retirement of an 
equal amount of legal-tender notes, and 
adopting a new legal ratio toconform tothe 
commercial ratio already establisbed be- 
tween silver and gold, will give us a cur 
rency equal to that of any nation in the 
world. 

Me:t up then the sham-fiat coins, and 
the vaccum between the real and actual 
value of them can be filled by the silver 
constantly coming on the market. 

Wise «nd earnest purpose on the part of 
our legislators, in elaborating the scheme 
of Mr. Windom will be a service to the 
country such as is not often within their 
power to render. G. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. H. C. BOWEN, 
EDITOR ‘THE INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir: | duly received your favors 
of 5th, 10th and 16th inst., and thank you 
for the advance copy of THE INDEPENDENT 
sent me, 

I cordially approve the effort of Secre- 
tary Windom to give us an honest currency 
representative of our silver product, in 
place of the base coinage now authorized; 
and [ trust his suggestions will receive the 
early and careful attention of the present 
Congress. Yours truly, 

E. K. WRIGHT, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


PROSPERITY is visible almost every- 
where. For weeks, and even months 
past trade and industry have been excep- 
tuonally active, expansion and improve- 
ment now being the order of the day in 
nearly every direction. The heavy vol- 
ume of railroad traffic, the activity and 








high rates in money, the weekly clearing 
house returns, and a multitude of other 
evidences all combine to show a great 
trade revival now in progress throughout 
the United States, Nor is this all. While 
1889 is leaving its unmistakable traces 
of advancement, the prospects for 1890 
are equally roseate. Enterprise is reviv- 
ing. capital and confidence are abundant, 
prices in general are low, in fact, nearly 
all the requisite conditions are in shape 
for continued and widespread revival. 
These may seem like strong statements, 
but they are easily demonstrated, and 
thus far there are few counteracting in- 
fluences to check them. Of course, ex- 
cess and over-production will follow as 
the tide begins to reach its hight; but the 
unfavorable consequences are still in the 
distance, and there is every reason for 
believing that we are to enjoy a further 
era of prosperity before suffering the ef- 
fects of imprudent expansion. 

Congress is likely to prove an impor- 
tant factor in this respect as, whatever 
legislation may be found necessary to 
restrict the surplus, business is not likely 
to be unsettled by prospects of any radi- 
cal changes in the tariff on protected 
articles. There are indications, also, that 
financial legislation will be of a more 
favorable character, inasmuch as there is 
a disposition to guard against the evils of 
excessive silver coinage and to provide 
the national banks with some satisfactory 
basis for continuing circulation. Another 
element which is destined to offer one 
larger stimulus than is yet fully realized 
is the influx of foreign capital into the 
United States. Capital is accumulating 
with wonderful rapidity in London and 
at present all sorts of schemes, many of 
them of a most questionable character 
are being successfully floated at that cen- 
ter which for the time being is a verita- 
ble promoter’s paradise. Millions and mil- 
lions have gone and are still going into 
South American, Australian and African 
enterprises; while many of their home 
industries, hitherto private establish— 
ments, are being turned into stock com- 
panies and eagerly absorbed by investors 
and speculators. There are other 
indications besides these of a strong 
and reckless speculative mania in 
Great Britain, extending to Ber- 
lin and other portions of Europe. 
How far this will spread, no one 
knows; but meanwhile much of this su- 
perabundant capital is pouring into this 
country at an unprecedented rate; paying 
good prices for our breweries, elevators, 
flour mills, etc., and releasing correspond- 
ing amounts of domestic capital, which 
finds still more profitable returns in new 
directions. Much as the British investor 
may justly complain about American 
past mismanagement, the United States 
with its wonderful resources and estab- 
lished government, offers far safer means 
of investment than many of the South 
American and African enterprises into 
which he is now recklessly delving. This, 
too, is a fact which Englishmen are not 
slow to appreciate, judging by recent 
events: and hence we may look for a con- 
tinued influx of foreign capital for some 
time to come, or at leust until some revul- 
sion gives confidence a set-back. 

Wall Street is at present little disposed to 
reflect these conditions. This is a period 
when business men and capitalists are 
giving more attention to stock-taking and 
balancing accounts than to actual com- 
mitments in fresh quarters. The inclina- 
tion to wait until the beginning of the 
new year is general. Money continues 
scarce, and at least high enough to hold 
in cbeck any bull movement. Easier rates 
are anticipated after the early half of 
January, when the usual dividend and in- 
terest payments shall have been wade 
but, meanwhile, the money market re- 
mains in a sensitive condition easily sub- 
ject to bear manipulation. Time money 
continues at 6 per cent., call loans ruling 
at about 6@64 per cent., tho fluctuating 
between 1@15 per cent. The Western de- 
mand for funds has diminished somewhat; 
in fact, money is relatively cheaper in 
Chicago than in New York, consider- 
able amounts of local commercial paper 
having been placed last week in the 
former city. At Eastern points, however. 





———=—s 
funds continue scarce; preparations for 
January disbursement serving to increase 
present stringency. Last Saturday’ 8 con. 
traction of over $4 000,000 in loans, and 
about $3,000,000 in deposits, resultin 
with otber changes in an increase of 
nearly $2,000,000 in surplus reserve, wag 
largely due, it is supposed, to these 
erations. A good many failures are o¢. 
curring because of close money; the num. 
ber for several months past being la 
thanin many years; but as these chiefly 
consist of weak concerns, their logs ig q 
benefit rather than otherwise, Tight 
money always checks ** kite-flying,” 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec. 14. Dec.7. Differe 
Loans.......0.-. $59),088,900 #394.221,100 Dec. Hin 
BPSCIO.ccce cccce 75,072,200 75.050,"C0 Inc. 2150p 
—_ Seatens.. 26,408,600 | 25,299,500 Inc.  1,159/109 
Stake 395,500,400 893,588,200 Dec. 2,987,499 
Cireniation.. $903 600 4,035,400 Dec. 131,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities ; 





a $75,072,200 $75,050,700 Ine. 
Lega! tenders.. 26,458. 600 25,299,500 Inc. iin 
Total reserve. _ put. 530, 800 $100,350,200 Inc. $1,180,409 
Reserve requ oy ' 

against po i 

fts.............. 98,900,250 99,647,050 Dec. 74@,999 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal 

requirements. 2,630,450 703,150 ine. 1am ie) 
Excess of reserve D'ec. WR CERe 0 ccnscdssceans 9,672,295 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


United States bonds were firm, the 
quotatio ns are as follows: 


Ba. Arked 
1368. 1891, Registered..... ..... eiaonsa 016 5 
CS bans & eccnce vecteeus ey us 
4a, 19%. Registered..... ..........0000- 





12 
GE WU MENS ac eccncnccetccces nesses it} 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at tne Board for city 


bank stocks were as follows: 
















Bid. Asked. _™ Asked 
America.. ---202 204 | Manhattan.. 
American Ex... 164 163 nechanics’,... 200 _ 
Asbury Park.. 102 |Mercantile ..210 - 
bowery Nat...... "300 — |Merchants’..... 3 — 
Butch’s &Vrov’s.190 — |Merchants’ Ex. .120 195 
300 310 |Market & Fulton.2i5 139 
e 0 — |Mech’s & Trad’s..215 
9 20L |Metropolitan.... 15 — 
Corn i xchange. 5 — '‘Metropotis.. 25 - 
Chemical........ 4200 5000 =| Mourt | Morris. - 
Central Nat’)....145 M48 |Nassau......... 
Continenta)......1524¢ i644| New York.. ‘ 250 
Geo ccccccece 47 = -— |Ninth Nat’...... 10 175 
Chatham North America..1k9 19: 
Columbia. North River..... 148 - 
Ciuzens .. New York © - 
East River |N. Y. Nat'l E 
tleventh Ward..150 ~ IOPIONEAL....c.000. 
Wirst Nat’!...... 2 = PRACHIC. ..00 cece - 
First National of LL M8 
Staten Island. .110 120 ‘ark. — 
Fourtw Nat’! ....1694¢ 172 | Peoples’..........2 - 
Fifth Ave....... 1100 - |Repubiic. . ‘ 182 
Fourteenth St....165 — |Shoe & Leather .152 Wiz 
German Amer’n.127 130 |Seaboara Nat’)..143 
Gallatin......... 265 — |Second Nat’l.. ma) 
Germania. - |Seventh Nat’l....182 -- 
Garfield... - ag SP si ii 
Greeuwich...... 3 — |St. Nichoias......125 lis 
Hanover.......... pr — |Tradesmen’s. — il 
Hudson River... 146 — Nat'l...... 180 "86 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.547 65°90 |Union ........... 
Irving iw — Unit: dStatesNat. Ms - 
Leather Man’t.. .240 — |WestSide Bank, 24 = 
Lincoln Nat’!.. 5 — |Western Nat'l. 4% 95% 
Madison Sauare.10e 105 





FINANCIAL ITEM. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, on 
the 1ith inst., the following statement 
was 1endered, showing the condition of 
the Company at the ciose of the quarter 
ended September 30th, 1889: 


Surplus July Ist, 1889, as per last 


Quarterly Report $8,611,401 78 


Net revenues, Geseer ended 
September 30th, 1889 Pp a 2,008. O45 Oz 
R ; $10, 619, 446 46 80 
From which deducting for— 
Dividend of 1% per 
cent. paid October 
SRR S Sone $1,077,388 17 
Interest on bonded 
Ce ee ar aee © 
Sinking funds......... 20,000 ( 
-—- —-— ” $i, all. 238 Ii Iv 


Left a surplus October Ist, 1889, of $9,308,208 63 


The net revenues of the quarter 
ending December 3ist, instant, 
based upon nearly completea 
returns for October, partial re- 
turns for November, and esti- 
mating the business for Decem- 


ber, will be about...... $2,(00,000 00 
Add surplus, October 1st, as 
iwi onsb-cheranuvtuacsdvesonsd’ 9. 1508,208 63 63 
$11,308,208 208 63 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds....... $218,850 00 
Sinking funds..... ..... 20,000 00 $235 850 00 
Leaves a balance of......... .. ... $11,074,358 63 
It requires for adividend of 14 
per cent. on the capital stock... 1, 077,88 888 17 
Deducting which, leaves a sur. 
aC oa paying fe pare biyat > $9, 996,970 46 
n extra dividend of % of one per 
GUE: COI. << cs cn icvsevccaee 646,482 91 
Deducting which will leave the 
“| _* Qian etsilaieree tect $9,850,537 55 


It was reported also that two subma- 
rine cables between Ceney Island and 
Canso, Nova Scotia, had been completed 
and paid for in cash. This gives the 
Company two lines from its office in 
New York to England entirely by cable. 
It will be seen that a dividend of one aD 
one quarter per cent. was declared and 
likewise an extra dividend of three-quar- 
ters of one per cent. both payable on and 
after the fifteenth day of Jauuary next. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of one per 
cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
January 15th, 
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The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 

interest on all sums entitled there- 

to, at the rate of three and a half per 
why per annum, payable January 15th. 


















































—— 
We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Letters 
ae an countries, Austra- 


lia, Thom Croix 
0 ana the British West Indies 


sd make collections and 
Credit. 


ssue Commercial and Tray- 
elling Credits, available in 

buy and sell all 
oMtale }y.stnent se LNvestment 


all parts of the world. 

carities for customers. We 
receive ene ot Banks, Securities. 
pankers., Corporations. 
Firms and In dividuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 

States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
Cnited States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


sry LM 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


OF LOAN AND MINNESOTA. 


Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
uity Business. 
CAPITALS $500,000 0 

Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 

on seer loans made and guaranteed. 
Gent ENTU RES issuea 7a the 

t. an mortgagee ip held by t 

Prku CE CEST. PAIbh ON 
30 rresponience solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investinents. 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


THE STATE TRUST CO., 


50 WALL-STREET. 


CAPITAL.. : .- 1,000,000 
in nded vendgdssibenntieeeinetien 500,000 
WILLIS 8S. PAINE, President. 
WILLIAM L. TRENHOUYM, Ist Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM STEINWAY, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 











i 7 Paine, William Steinway, 
He! Charles L. Tiffany, 
Oeartee Re R. George W. White, 


William L. ecbekn. 
William B. Kendall, 
Walter 8. Johnston, 
Joseph N. Hallock, 
Charles Hauselt, 


Epenseee K. Wr ight, 


Geo. Foster Peabody, 
John D. Probst, 
Henry Steers, 


Edwin A. McAlpin, George W. Quintard, 


William Mertens, Forrest H. Parker, 
\ Andrew Mills, Charles Scribner. 


Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Receiver; also Fiscal and Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and 
Bonds. Takes the entire charge of Real and 
Personal Estates. 

Isa legal depository for Court and Trust 


funds. Allows interest on deposits. 
refat ARNSWORTH (OAN 
D REALTY 
i ‘T" saan sele i. € wales 
V4 in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 8/ 
erfeet title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
es character our invariable requirements. Col- 


wne yall ee &... eas Pana West. _ 
WiANEAD OLIN, (4 MIVABSOTA. 
The grandest sight in the 
west is the growth of cities and 
country. See the houses go 
up and the sod turned under! 
Borrowed money does it. 
And, what is grander yet, the 
money is safe—so far as proper 
lenders had the disposal of it. 
You will understand it all if 
you read our primer ; sent free. 








Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 








THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL  ASTATE AND bday AGENT, 


Hew FALER USE in BEC ansas / 3S; ° me. 
a oney loaned at6 to 8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nual without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
a Made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
nformation to investors.” 











Se 


| (xx an Orange G Groves, in FLORIDA 


Gren R 
th Lake Helen " mat r Devand , upwards accepted. 
: RMS to suit purchasers For Florida weekly papers 
nd circu! “mand y ~ articulars, address, ¥ 
: AND, Fairport, N. VY. 
After New ae s the money received 
from dividends and interest, will have to 
be reinvested, and inquiries will be made 
Where it can be placed safely and advan- 
tageously. Denver, Col., where 7 and 8 
Per cent. interest can be obtained on im- 
hha inside real estate, is that place. 
be convinced of this apply to 
ACHESON & WARREN, 
Denver, Colo. 
we REPRESENTED BY 


» SWEET, No. 8 Co: ss St., Boston, Mass. 
W. BALDWIN, No. 21 Spruce St. New York. 









7% 20 Year Gold Bonds 


We Offer at Par and Interest $500,000 


BEAR LAKE AND RIVER WATER 
WORKS AND IRRIGATION CO. 


Bonds, due in 1909, Interest Payable April 
Ist and October Ist. 


These Bonds are a portion of a total of #2.000,- 
OO, and are issued to complete the construction of 
120 miles of canals diverting the water of Bear Lake 
and Bear River into the Great Salt Lake’ Valley, Utah, 
for irrigating 250,000 acres of land, and to supply the 
City of Ogden and other towns wae water fore omes- 
tic and manufacturing pataeee 

They are secured by a vet “Mortgage on all the 
pr operty, canals, franchises and water rights belong- 

ng to the Irrigation Company inpleding = mepy thou- 
sand acres of fertile land in Salt La The 
right is reserved to advance the a G with- 
out notice. < full information, address or inquire 
at the offices of the 


Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Co., 


No. 239 Broadway. New York; No. 518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia; No. 66 State Street, Boston, Mass., and 
No 27 Custom House Street, Providence, R: I. 





OFFICE OF 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC KAILROAD 
COMPANY, 
No. 17 Broad St., New York, 
December 6, 1889. 


To the Preferred and Common 
Stockholders of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company: 


Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors the privilege will be 
offered, on December 20, 1889, to stockholders of record 
of that date to subscribe at 85 and accrued interest for 
an amount of the new Consolidated Mortgage 5 per 
cent. Bonds of this Company, equal to 15 per cent. of 
their respective holdings. 

For the exercise of this privilege the transfer books 
of the Preferred and Common Stock will be closed at 
3p.m., December 20, 1889, and reopened at 10 a. m., 
January 20, 1890. 

Further particulars regarding the subscription will 
be duly communicated by circular. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

HENRY VILLARD, C hairman. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in large cities in the West 
like St. Paul is steadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. [f you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


Se ee 


Firet *, Mortgage Bonde, 








pe! 
made and remitted te least aot charge. 
— te OCATION IN THE ION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experience. Ample Ab Ly Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the The Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, suvostanont Agent, 
Omaha, Nebra 
Money placed in choice First ell Purchases 
carefully made of Real Estate offering large profits, 
either in the splendid city of Omaha or in other parts 
of the West. Acts as agent for Eastern Investors. 
Never a safer or better time than this to buy Omaha 
reaity. Ample References. Corresponé ence solicited. 


Timber Lands 


For sale in groups of 160 to W0,000acres. Yellow Pine, 

White Oak, 

Best and safest investments in America. 
W. H. HOWCOTT, 


New Orleans, La. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 


had on loans secured 

by choice improved DENVER property, 

made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 


Sums $200 and upward 

40 per cent. of — value loaned. 
0 Personal examination of properties. 

Write a tor particulars. We refer to 


this 








Cypress. Prices low. Titles perfect 











ESTABL “Q) 1855. 


The | cUngue | Juvemimont Co.,, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MERCANTILE STATIONER, 


ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 


LITHUGRAPHER 
Supplies Business Firms, Cor qrasics be 
&c., with every variet of werk in Nowe 


lines. € Complete outfits 0 F Bnd, an 
ery for new offices immediately delivered, 


1 “Wiliaw Stree. 





(Hanover Square), N.Y. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 

VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, #250,000. 


First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa., N. Y. City. We sells r cents guarante 
Loans are all selected by officersof thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are bi upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this com hy have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. emakeas 
clalty of procuring large or small amounts of 
edge short-time paper, running three to Gellive 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solie- 
ited. References furnished “pone rey ication. 

GEO. E. President. 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager. 


JOHN LouTeRtE. — +. < SOANIELS. ec = r 
L. H. POUNDS, Vice-Pr 


THE INVESTMENT ‘BANKING *C0., 
a, Kansas. 

We make first ‘ertence loans on approved reali 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to ang in 
the market. Send for our k. 











“REAL ESWINS /L0ANS 
Gz and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. ¥. 


NE YORK, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
Pan is the order of the future really great cities of 
this country; but Kansas City is the best place for 
investments. 

I sell Business Property,Vacant Lots,Subur- 
ban Acres andS percent. Real # state Bonds. 

Investments made through me have always paid 

from 25 to 100 per cent.. and no man ever lost acent. 
Corresp ndence invited. 

MILTON F. SIMMQNS, Kansas City, Mo. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 
Collections promptly made on ali points < the 

Northwest, and remitted oot on a ef payment 
H. G. HARRISON, rt 
HEN M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBERI, ‘AIN, Cass 
PERRY HARRISON, A88T.-CASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


GEO. Ss. ENGLE & co., 


Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 


We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish the purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
acre farms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
furnishing the money. and they give back contract to 
divide with us equaily the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at een 
$10 to $15 per acre will | soon bring from $25 to $50. 


S- We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration o1 our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 


or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
EG ins scnnchastawcegnenssbanainh 1857. 


REAL ESTATE (6hGiautsion 
PROPERTY RENTED ray | 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 
paid. 


LOANS pd be hy for aterm of years 
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SAFES 


HERRING & €O. 








251 & 252 Broaiway NY 


PIERRE, 


the recently chosen CAPITAL of SOUTH DA- 
KOTA, offers an opportunity for safe and profitable 
investments in Real Estate. 

Choice inside property for sale. References and 
full iniormation furnished by the owners, 


H. M. & W. W. McDONALD 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


OR 
90 AND 92 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY? 


For a 7 per cent. semi-annual ranteed stock 
which will pay between 50 and 7 r cent. addi- 
tional profits, within four years. lso for 7 per 
cent. Le real es'ate loans doubly secured 
and guaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors and 
stockholders best of K KansasCity’ 's business men. Writ« 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given 4 investments A non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
t 


References: :#irst National Bank pesenetin, Mich 
Colorado National Bank. Denver. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE:K, 
General Agent, 50 State St,, Boston, Mass. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will wanna nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth is now where Kansas Orer, Se. St. Aig 4] 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eight 
and investments made in Duluth new w Nl} yield as as 
ere rofits 5 investments made ose places in 
oo N. Now is the time to ge ad the advances 
that are sure to follow the at wth and devel. 
opments of 1889. For fuli in Srmatio ion, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and busi property a specialty 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordn- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 












































THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soctety 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
is a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








The Sedgwick Loan abd Investment Co, 


WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptly. semi-annually, at The Na- 
tewnal Park Ban ork City. For circulars, giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address, 

W.H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited for ‘& Bi profit. 





1 Arapahoe St.; enver, C 
References: THe INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. 


TOWNSEND & ( 
Farms, Garaen, Fruit and Dairy Lands, 
REAL ESTATE Pban’ AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 


estments made for non-residents. 
1034 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


In all denominations from $250 to $10,000, running five 
years, for sale at par and accrued interest. Principal 
and interest guaranteed and payable at the Third 
National Baok, New York. 


WHAT ARE DEBENTURES? 


This question is fully answered in a little pam 
phlet which is mailed free on request. Those havin 
money in smali orgreat sums, lying idle or drawing 
but a nominal interest, cannot ao better than to in- 
vest inthese securities. They are positively the sim- 
plest form of investment there is, and are as safe as 
Government Bonds. If you have money to invest, or 
desire further information, address 


WM. T. PRATT, Manager, 
Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 
40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 

T. B. SWEET, Pres. | GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 








7% FIRST MORTGAGES 62. 


The Old Reliable. 


Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who ts paid a salary and notacommissioa. His 
report, with all the papers connected w'th tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 
before loan 18 a proved. Fifteen years’ experience: 
over $13,000.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges. Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 45 Congress Street, Geo. 
M. Stearns,Manager. Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm. Wood, Manager. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000, Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Keal Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New York. ho 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and gee references furnished if desired. Cor- 
re d. Write for particulars. 

'L. CLAR KE. . Pres. C, WEBSTER, Treas 
b. M. MCELBINMEY, Vice Pres.C.P. WEBST«&R.Cashier. 
H,. DEW JING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 











DENVER fies Moi Lo and 8 per cent. 
vest pala o> = rae in Ne 





d semi-annua w York 
Exel hange. 
DENVER and Resid pay 
annually 8 to 12 per cent. woo on to 4 an 


yg i- ncreasing in "s 

DENVER’= 35 OOO oe 185,000, Mineral output 
Agricultural proderts. $32,000,- 
4 Manufacturing establishments 

my pe my exceed $20 (00.000. 
THOUSAN! ‘Dm of dollars from the East being in- 
Daily. Write for particulars to 
CLA RKE& CAKUTSBERS., Investment Bank- 

ers, 721 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 











MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... 600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason pe | _puomas the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of 


— INVESTMENT CO. 


8, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
— with choicest security. Ask for information 
Hu. E. Suvmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORM6BY, Pres t 


IM NASSAT ST NEW VORK OITYV 





ELECTIONS. 


ue AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, New YorRKE.—The annual election of 


Directors of this bank will be held at its banking- 
house, 128 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 14th, 1890. 
Polls will open at 12 M. and close at 1 P.M. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 








[HE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, December 9th, 
1869.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
willbe held at the banking-house, No. 48 Wall St., 
on Tuesday, January Ith, 1890. 
The polls will be open from 12 to 1 o’clock. 


E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 





HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
City of New York, New York, December sth, 1889.— 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 


held at the banking-house, 320 Broadway, on Tuesday, 
Jqneery lth, 1890. 
Polls open irom 12M. tolP.M 
EDW'l D SKILLIN, Cashier. 





((HEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
J December 12th, 1889.—The annual election for 
Directors of this bank for the cnening, year will be 
held at the banking-house, No. roadway, on 
Tuesday, the ith day of cannes, 1890, between the 
hours o! one and twoo oes F 

wM J Qui INLAN, Jnr., Cashier. 





ComFInEyraL NATIONAL BANK, ?} 

YorxK, December 12th, 1889. 5 
Tie ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of this bank for the election of Directors and 
will be . at the banking-house on Tues- 





ry | 7 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same Gistance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestwent. Many who have never seen the property 
pave madein from three to five years, 
and fuil information furnished upon 10 % 


THe CHAMBERLIN IR INVESTMENT CO. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


‘the Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
men's ee to the public. 

Refers t 
Messrs. Hiram vty Sh Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City 
Geo G. Williams, bksq., of the Chemical National 

Bank, New York City 
F. D. Gray, Esq.. of the “National Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, C ica It i. 

F. A. Smith, . No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 

Also the Savings Banks and Investors througbout 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. 4 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. 
guarantee 7 per cons.. and 5 gees of Principal when 
due. Send for our Prospe 
THE COL ORADO FARM. LOAN CO., 
36 Equitable fase 
oston. Bass. 
-E. Oe Pe 














o NET INCOME 0 


0) 


Our 7 PER cnn A i { O N AL... DEBENTURE 


erties and our 6 vor MORT COMPANY... 


FIRST MORTGAGESon 


Town and Farm prop- 


Oo 


BONDS amply secured. 
R ARE UNEQUALED 
FOR CONSERVATISM 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


if you desire to invest money safely call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILF¥, New York Managers, 135 and 137 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON. 


LONDON. 


TOPEKA. 





GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the a Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Street. 


1% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the richest igricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
confined to one-third present value of property. Successful experience. Conservative management. Con- 


trolled 1) Tanase conte, Send to either _— for pampaies. 


ER®TY, Presiden 
Ja PAULHAMDS. Secretary. 


ORR LAWSON, Vice-President 
J. M. LAWSON. General Agent. 





Of, GUARANTEED. mag pg 
Ornstmontarces AREAS oina KNOKeCH 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 4.000, 000 Fa ny La, + KANSAS 


i" KANSAS 


interest semi-annually. Collected 
terest semi-anna ys ollec! 
tater o- pense 


4, DOLLARS AY 
Hoyt 02 





And us thele Investor's Guide free and read 
he profitable ex ce of the 
8 of t! ouse, 
Branch Office — Room %, 
No. 86 Bromfield ‘sew ‘BOSTORM 








Began Business 1870. 


amounts and short time. Write usa 





An Unblemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where 
the loans are made, devoting their personal attention to its business (the value of 
these points cannot be overestimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities. 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the 
amount loaned on them. The Farmers Loan & Trust Co. of New York holds 
these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
FT omrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


JULY Ast, 1889, cietii asp scursvs, Si'See't00.15. 


Has returned to its investors, $10,394, 979. 
In 1888 it returned tothem - §1, 680.77 72. 


* HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 








day aa January Mth, 1 
8 open from 12M. tolP 
‘ALFRED 7 “TIMPSON, Cashier. 





MHE FOU ave NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, NEW YoRK, December 13th, 1889. 
—The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank for the election of Directors will be held at 
the banking-honse, No. 14 Nassau St., on Tuesday 
the lith v5 4 = heapone 1890, between the hours of 


12M. and! 
C. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 WALL STREET, New YORK, December 
10th, 1889.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the oy FT on Tuesday, 
January Mth, 1200, from 12 M. to 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 





THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, ) 

191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, December 10th, 1889. § 

HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS of 

this Bank will be held at the banking-house on 

TUESDAY, January lith, ‘1890, between the hours of 
12M and1 P.M. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 








THE NATIONAL Bags - 4 Ruruwge, 


EW Cc. 14th, 1859. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION | PORT DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house on 
TU an tet soumuney Mth, 1890, between the hours of 
12M. and | ‘E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BUTCHERS ay DROVERS’ BANE, i 


Ew YO c. 
THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of the Bank will be held at the Banking House, 
No. 124 Bowery. on ruqesey. Jan. Mth, 1890, between 
the hours of 12M. and1 P.M 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier, 





THE NATIONAL Lt! 3 BANK OF NEW YORK, 


m 5th, b 
[HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this Bank will be held at the banking rooms, 
Nos. 2lsand 216 Broadway, on TUES DAY. ‘anuary 
14th, 1890, between the hours of 12 noon and 1 P. 
GEORGE s. HICKOK, Cashier. 





MPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, 166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, December 5, 
1s89.—At the annual election for Directors of this 
company, held on the 2d inst., the ge named 
entlemen were elected for the cpesis 


ar: 
NCIS F. MARBURY, J Cc DIT 
‘HO sCOT LIN rey LEY MU KRAY. JR. 


‘THOMAS SC . 
HN M. BURKE H. Li 

F. F. MARBURY, JR.., ROSEWELLG ROLSTON, 
MAHLON AP Y W.C * 
CRABLES O KERNER, CHARLES H. LELAND, 

.H. monien t ALTER wot 
NEHES MIAH TUNIS HY. G. RILSHEMIUS, 
HENRY C. MORTIMER, DAVID. La RTIS 


For Inspectors oo eae. for the year 1890: 
ELISHA J. DENIS! LES z FLEMING, 
AREUNA AH M. BURTIS 
At a meeting of the Boird of Directors held thisday 
Mr. Lindley Murray, Jr., was unanimously re elected 


President. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
NOS. 1 AND 3 THIRD AVENUE, 
(Opposite Cooper Institue.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
73p DIVIDEND. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 12, 1889. 
INTEREST for the nalf-year ending Dez. 30, 


1889, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, will be credited to depositors 
entitled thereto under the by-laws of the bank. 
Interest payable Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1890. In- 
terest from Jan 1on Deposits made on or before 
8. W. SNEVEN, Pres. 











an, 10. 
G.N. CONKLIN, Sec’y. 





OrFICE OF THE NORTHERN Fpare emimaneeas | 
ComMP. any. No. 35 W. 
w YORK, fecem ber ith, 1989, § 
To the preferred pene an = os of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co.: 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors 
bave declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the 
preferred stock of this company due and payable 
January 15th, 1990, to holders of record December 20th, 
1882. 

The transfer books of the preferred stock will be 
closed at three P. M. December 20th, 1289, and reopened 
at ten A. M. Januarv 20th, 1890. 

* By order of the Board of Directors. 
HENRY VILLARD, Chairman. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Compan, , 
New York, December lith, 1 
DIVIDEND NO. 85. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 3ist 
inst. and an extra dividend of THREE-QUARTERS 
OF ONE PER CENT., both payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January 
next to shareholders of record on the 20th day of De- 
cember, inst. 


The transfer books will be closed at 3 0’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on the 





morning of J aneary > Oa next. 


Commercial. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 


THE Knights of Labor, three yearg 
held their convention at Richmond, ang 
then boasted of a membership am 

to about three-quarters of a million, 


They proposed then to settle, according 

to their notions, the whole labor question 

for the entire people of the United States, 

They had, as they fancied, the power to 

do so, and they meant to use it. The next 

year their membership had been reduced 

to some 500,000, showing a loss of more 

than 200,000 ina single year. Last year 

they numbered only about 400,000, They 

have recently held a convention in At. 

lanta, consisting of 150 delegates, repre. 

senting a membership of some 200,000 all 

told. These figures show a very rapid de- 
cline in this once powerful labor organi- 

zation. At this rate the whole organiza. 

tion in a year or two more will be abgo- 
lutely defunct, and nothing will be left- 
of it. 

We are not at all surprised at this decay 
and loss of members. The organization 
itself never had any adequate occasion for 
its existence, and was for the most part 
composed of men who had not brains and 
character enough to live peaceably among 
themselves. Intestine quarrels have kept 
the members in constant conflict with one 
another; and the management of their 
machinery for action has, as a rule, dig- 
gusted the general public and put them in 
bad odor with the people. These causes, 
to mention no others, have been quite suf- 
ticient to account for their rapid decline, 
The workingmen whose interests the 
Knights of Labor proposed to serve have 
by the evidence ef facts become convinced 
that they can get along better without the 
service than with it. 

Mr. Powderly, who has been the prom- 
inent leader among the Knights of Labor, 
has had some good thoughts and more 
bad ones, and has not on the whole been 
consistent with himself, He is not intel- 
lectually large enough, and never has 
been and never will be, for the task he 
assumed. The Knights of Labor have no 
— that is large enough for this pur- 


powill the country, including the laboring 
classes, lose anything by the decline and 
downfall of these valorous knights? Not at 
all. They can just as well be spared as 
not, and indeed a little better than not. 
The real interests of labor have gained 
nothing by their presence, and will lose 
nothing by their absence. Every wage- 
earner had better reserve to himeelf his 
own right of free contract, and not band 
over that right to anybody else. “Nobody 
else can judge for him so well as he can 
judge for himself. The less he has to do 
with labor ‘‘ bosses” and ‘‘ walking dele- 
gates” the better it will be for him. 
They are far more likely to mislead hin 
to his damage than to render him any 
real service. 


=~ 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been but a quiet week’s busi- 
ness passing since last report, the weath- 
er having again broken with most days 
of the week unseasonably mild. This 
checked the development of demand en- 
couraged by the previous week’s lower 
temperature, and both commission houses 
and jobbers report a reduced movement 
in staple lines. The latter have opened 
their closing out sales preparatory to 
stock-taking, and most of the leading 
houses have effected a considerable clear- 
ance of odd lots and holiday novelties 
within the past few days, The firmness 
of cotton goods is again a notable feature 
of the market, and further advances in 
prices, noted below, have been made, but 
print cloths with a reduced demand are 
easier. During the week a moderate sized 
commission house, Whitney & Company, 
have suspended payment with liabilities 
of $500,000 and assets uncertain. The 
firm of Lewis Brothers & Co., whose sus- 
pension was recently announced, has 
been re-organized under the firm style of 

W. H. Lewis, with encouraging 
prospects, several large accounts having 
been committed to its care. 


COTTON GOODS, 


The demand for staple cottons at first 
hands has been irregular, a fair business 
being done in bleached cottons and brow? 
sheetings with other staples in generally 
light request. Prices have been unmis- 
takably firm throughout with a leading 
upward tendency in the goods most iB 
request the light stocks held here and the 
demand present and prospective p 
agents in a strong position. Colored cot 
tons have ruled quiet withort 8 
feature, with a fair trade reported in f 
table damasks and white goods. 








R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


lowing changes have been made ia prices} 
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Bleached cottons—Farwell 4-4 advanced 
.; Lonsdale 4-4 8$c.; do, 7-8, 8c.; Cumber- 

d 4-4, 8ic.; Hope, Blackstone, Fitch- 
ville and Forget-Me-Not shirtings “at 
value”; Fruit of the Loom 4-4 and 7-8 ‘‘at 


value.” 

Brown Cottons.—Clifton CCC 36-inch 
sheetings advanced ic.; Clifton K drills 
advance ic. 

Corset Jeans.—Amory corset jeans ad- 
vanced j+c.; Naumkeag sateens advanced 
.; Androscoggin sateens advanced jc. 

Cotton Drills.—Bliss Fabyan & Co have 
advanced pepperell brown and bleached 
drills }c. per yard. The demand for print 
cloths has gradually fallen away and the 
tone growing easier, daily prices have 
receded 1-16c. per yard, 64x64’s being now 
quoted at 8 11-16c. per yard. In printssame 
agents have opened light fancy lines at 
last season’s prices and so far report 
results fully up to‘expectations. Shirting 
styles have been in moderate request with 
an appearance of higher prices for lead- 
ing styles before long. Dark prints have 
moved slowly, the price of Gloucester 
fancies has been fixed at 6c. per yard. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


For dress goods in soft wool and 
worsted fabrics the current demand con- 
tinues of a hand to mouth character but 
retains fair proportions for goods for later 
delivery. Luster mohairs and brilliant- 
ines are evident favorites and are sold 
well ahead of production. while soft wool 
tricots, ladies’ cloth, plaid, fancies and 
sideband effects had about normal atten- 
tion paid to them. Men’s wear woolen 
has again been a most uninteresting de- 

rtment. It appeared at the close of 

t week as tho some life were about to 
be imparted by the colder weather but 
dullness of an intense type has again set 
in, the only movement noticeable being 
on account of back orders. Stocks are, 
however, easily takencare of and prices 
are steady. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


IT gives us very great pleasure to acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to a large num- 
ber of our subscribers, for sending us dur- 
ing the past week, long lists of new sub- 
scribers and their own renewals. Our 
readers with very few exceptions take ad- 
vantage of the favorable club rates which 
we offer, and while a great many renew 
their own subscriptions for five years thus 
saving five dollars, a still larger number re- 
new for two years for five dollars, saving 
one dollar. The regular rate of the paper, 
three dollars a year,is of course cheap 
enough for the quantity and quality of lit- 
erary matter given in each number of the 
paper. We can safely promise intending 
subscribers that the next year will see no 
diminution in the literary quality of the 
paper, but that on the contrary it will be 
augmented in all directions. We urge our 
old subscribers in sending us their renewals 
to add as many new subscribers as may be 
convenient at the following club rates. 








Two Subseriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three i” Wiis, Sebeeese 233 =“ 
Four "t/... palpate ig 


Five or more *‘ 


We are supplying a large number of indi- 
viduals. reading rooms and institutions 
with periodicals other than THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and will take pleasure in sending our 
Club List with other periodicals for 1890 to 
any address. 

If any of our subscribers have friends 
whom they think would be interested ip 
THE INDEPENDENT we will send them four 
consecutive pumbers, without charge, 
upon receipt of their names. 


> 
> 


ONE of the oldest established mercantile houses in 
this ci'yisthat of Messrs. C,G. Gunther’s Sons. 
Very many years ago Mr. C.G. Gunther engaged in 
the fur trade in New York City, selling ony the very 
finest quality of goods and invariably as he repre- 
sented them to be. This policy has been maintained 
from that day tothis, and to day it is just as safe to 
order furs from Gunther's without seeing them as it 
would be to have the mosi competent expert attend 
Personally to their purchase 

— - <_> 








ONE of the most desirable Christmas presents 
which can be, given is a fine piano-forte manufac- 
tured by one of the best makers and of established 
reputation. It gives us pleasure to recommend as 
such,the piano made by \lessrs. William Knabe & 
Company, whose manufacturing establishment is at 
Baltimore, Maryland, with a large store in this city. 
Their pianos justly have the finest reputation for 
tone, durability and all things which go to make up a 
good instrument. 

a a 

THERE is scarcely anything which is more accep* 
able asa Christmas giftthan cut glass. The grand 
prize at the Paris Exposition this year for cut glass 
Was awarded to an American manufacturer, Mr. 
Thomas G. Hawkes, and it gives us great pleasure to 
say that this Paris exhibit can now be seen at Messrs. 
Davis Collamore & Company’s, Limited, 921 Broad- 
Way, who are the sole agents for New York. Our 
readers should certainly call and see this beautiful 
exhibit of cut glass, even if they do not wish to pur- 
chase. 

MESSRS. MCINTOSH & MYGATT of Denver, Colo- 
rado, commence their advertisement in THE INDE- 
PENDENDENT by asking, ** Why take four per cent. 
interest when six per cent. can be secured?” This is 
a very important question for thousands of our 
readers,and Messrs. Mcintosh and Mygatt are in a 
position, we think, to solve the problem successfully 
and Satisfactorily. It is, we believe, just as easy to 
realize six and seven per cent. on loans on property 
pocgeciv secured in Denver. as it is to realize three 





any questions our readers may put to them on the 
subject of investments. 





PA invite the special attention of our readers to 


ete ontfit for horses. including single and double 
-oarhess of the best make, horse blankets aud “ horse 
foods of every desirable make. They now adver- 
one it will be seen, what they call “patent ice creep- 
the for winter use on horses. Any one can pit 

mM On, the prica per s2t is reasoaable, and all 
wanees to this reliable and responsible firm wili go to 
ate hands and have ths very best atteation, 





PARIS EXPOSITION.—HAVILAND 
CHINA. 


THE most beautiful entrance to the Ex- 
hibition Buildings was through the ‘‘ Gal- 
erie de Trente Métres,” which led from the 
Central Dome to the wonderful ‘‘ Galerie 
des Machines.” On either side of this 
grand hall, where the Monumental 
‘* Portes” of the lateral buildings, each il- 
lustrating by its Architecture the exhibits 
of its own Section, as Bronzes, Furniture 
or Ceramics. Opposite each ‘‘ Porte,” and 
in this Central Hall of ‘‘ Trente Métres,” 
was a single exhibit representing thus, 
what each “ Porte” partly concealed. 
The Franco-American House of Waviland 
& Co., of Limoges and New York, had this 
place of honor in front of the ‘‘ Porte Céra- 
mique.”” Their porcelain as shown was of 
the simplest kind, destined for actual 
usage, but so delicate, artistic and beauti- 
ful was it, that it easily won the ‘‘ Grand 
Prix,” the highest possible award. 
These recompenses arose from ‘‘ Honora- 
ble Mention” to ‘‘ Bronze,” “ Silver,” or 
**Gold Medals,” with ‘Le Grand Prix” 
above them all. Although Haviland & Co. 
were compelled to exhibit in the French 
Section, their great factory at Limoges is 
owned and governed by American Citi_ 
zens, and their wondrous success, as is at- 
tested by the familiarity of all Americans 
with their name and fame, has been due 
to the happy mixture of American energy 
and French taste. The fragile ‘‘ Haviland 
China” exhibit was well set off by the Lyons 
Silks and Specimen Bronzes that were 
its immediate neighbors, and together 
they were among the things of beauty 
first seen by the visitor who entered the 
main building by its most magnificent 
portal, ‘‘The Grand Central Dome” and 
the ‘‘ Galerie de Trente Métres.” 

The Haviland Exhibits have been seen 
in all of the great Expostions since their 
inception in London in 1851, and they 
have always won the highest prizes. 

Choice specimens of their ware are 
found in Museums, and the senior part- 
ners wear the red ribbon of the ‘‘ Legion 
d’Honneur.” The success of these gen- 
tlemen in Paris in 1889 is distinctly an 
American success, and should be so cred- 
ited.— Adv. od 


“ THE proof of the pudding is in the eating.” This 
is eminently true of Ferris’ Hams whose toothsome- 
ness cannot be excelled. Their reputation for excel- 
lence extends wherever they are known and that is 
all over this broad land. 








WE have had one of Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict’s Remington Typewriters No. 2 in constant 


and we cannot see how a typewriter could be more so. 
This seems to be the unanimous testimony of every 
one who has ever used one. _ 


A HOLIDAY TRIP ‘TO WASHINGTON. 


Every teacher, as well as every one else who 
would spend the Christmas holidays pleasantly, is in- 
terested in the Pennsylvania Kailroad’s personally- 
conducted Christmas tour to Washington. It allows 
two days at the Capital in the very heart of the sea- 
son. = the expense is so trifling that every one can 
afford it. 

The special train conveying the party. which will 
be in charge of the Tourist Agent and Chaperon, will 
leave New York, December 2th. at 11 A.M., stopping 
at Newark, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, Princeton 
and Trenton., The excursion tickets, 8 only on 
special train in both directions, including meais en 
route and hotel accommodations in Washington, will 
be sold at $12.50. Tbe returning party will leave 
Washington at 3:20 P.M., December 28th. 

For itineraries and tickets appl to or address S. 
W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, Broadway, New 
York.—Adrt. 


A COUKSE OF LECTURES FOR $1.75. 


A Notable Gathering of the world’s leaders comes 
before the readers of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION dur- 








you for half an hour? Or to listen for an equal time 
to Tyndall on the wonders of Nature? And it is just 
such great men, following each er in rapid succes- 
ston each week, and d' every instructive and 
entertaining topic of the day, who speak to you through 
the medium of their paper and your paper—THE 
YOUTH's COMPANION 

450.000 families attend this creat Lecture Course. 
You can attend it by reading THE YOCTH'’s COMPAN- 
ION each week. It will be sent you ularly uncil 
Jan Ist, 1891, ata cost of only $1.75. Send for Jilus- 
trated Prospectus of the entire serves to THt YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, Boston, Mass,—Adv. 





IF a man is known by the company he keeps a gen- 
tleman is known by the kind of hat he wears, and 

ntlemen wear Dunlap’s hats. There is one excel- 
ent reason if no other why they should be worn; 
that is, because they are better than any other. 


Messrs. LE Tea dtng b BRO1HERS, of Boston, Mass. 


ng th manufacturers of hi a 
paratus for stores, 

of buildings. They have been established a great 
many years, have been continually mak improve- 
ments in_ their heating a) atus, and fee! that now, 





after so long oF experience, they are en- 
titled to the j reputation they have attained for 
ufacturing a heating apparatus which gives 


mani eal Ppa F 
fect satisfaction. We can heartily commend them 
ers. 


. and their works to our reade 





A LONG series of years of following one course in 
transacting business has given the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Acker. Merrall & Condit, ¢ this city, one 


richly deserve the well-merited reputation which 
they have achieved. 





ae 


WeEcall the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement in our finarcial column of Acheson & War- 


entlemen were successful business men in New 
ork City before going West.aad in their present 
field conduct their affairs on the strict business prin- 
ciples in which they were edu . Of the large 
sumsinvested by them for non-residents not a dol- 
lar of either principal or interest has been lost. and 
pereen residing in the East who find it constantly 
coming more difficult to obtain good interest on 
good security, can, by applying to this firm, receive 
7 per cent. on mere e loans on imoroved inside 
real estate in the thriving metropolis of Colorado. 








NOTICE 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR CHIL- 
7 DREN. 


CHRISTMAS is the season which should especially 
be made happy for children, and, above all, for the 
children of the r. In New York thousands of boys 
and girls, but for the Lodging-Houses of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, would be slee ing in boxes and 
barges and cellars, or herding in the dens of thieves 
and vagabonds. Thousands of others, but for our In- 
dustrial Schools, would be roving the streets haif-clad 
and hungry, and growing up to be ignorant, vagrant, 
and criminal. 

We desire at this season to make one happy day for 
these little victims of poverty and misfortune, with 
presents, clothing, dinners, food, shoes, and the like 
=. Above all, we wish to present a Home to the 

omeless. 

Twenty Dollars will place a homeless waif in a dls- 
tant comfortable home. 

Fifty Dollars will.put shoes on fifty bare-footed lit- 


tle ones. 
One Hundred Dollars will provide nourishing hot 
dinners for two hundred hungry children for a 





month. 
bad. will help to make Christmas happier for the 
poor 


C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 

Children’s Aid Society 
December, 1889. Station “ D,’’ 24 St. Mark’s P1., N.Y. 
. Gifts of provisions and clothing may be sent to the 
Central Office, No. 24 St. Mark’s Piace. New York 
City, or will be called for, if the address be forwar ed. 
Donations of money may be enclosed to any of the 
undersigned; if in checks or post-office orders, made 

payable to GEORGE S. Co¥, Treasurer. 
WM. A. BOOTH, President, 
Third National Bank, 
24 Nassau Street, 


New York. 
GEORGE S. COE, Treasurer. 
American Exchange National Bank, 
138 Broadway, New York. 
. C. L. BRACE, Secretary. 


Noenol?, 
Consteble KS w 


FURS. 


Shoulder Capes, Muffs, 
Boas, Collarettes of Sable, 
Otter, Seal, Fox and other 
fashionable Skins. 








FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Jackets and Cloaks. 
COACHMAN’S CAPES, GLOVES, 
BEARSKIN RUGS. 


Droadovay LH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 











——— 


-FURS~ 

Seal Skin Jackets, 
Wraps and Cloaks, 
oulder Capes, 

Pelerines, 
Jslufjs, Collars in 

choice designs 
at moderate prices. 


C-G@ 
GuytHers Soxs 
——»SN0.1846 
Fifth Avenue, NX. 





E are showing an elegant 
' line of 


GAUZE AND FEATHER 
FANS, 
REAL LEATHER POCKET 
BOOKS 


and 


CARD CASES WITH 
STERLING SILVER 

MOUNTINGS. 

A complete assortment of 

REAL SHELL HAIR PINS, 

SIDE and BACK COMBS, es- 

pecially selected with regard to 


color and finish. 
New design in LADIES’ 


PINKY RINGS, with Pins to 
match, and a full assortment of 
RINGS FOR CHILDREN. 

Also a varied assortment of 
handsome articles, suitable FOR 
PRESENTS. 


A.Marriso 


893 Broadway, 13 E. 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 





Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have.a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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Gymnasium at Home 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
STANDARD CHEST WEIGHT. 


Price, $4, $5, $6,$8,80, $12.50. 


=| Narragausett Machine Company, 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS, 
38 SPRAGUE STREET, 
Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS ON EXERCISE FREE. 
Large Catalogue 12 cents. 
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Ridleys’ 
GRAND ST.,, N. Y. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


CHRISTMAS. GIFTS 


In Great Number and Variety. 





Presents tor Everybody 


and all Ages. 


TOYS! DOLLS! GAMES!!! 


BOOKS, SOLID GOLD AND DIAMOND JEWEL- 
RY, WATCHES, STERLING SILVER ANDSILVER 
PLATED WARE, TABLE AND POCKET CUT- 
LERY, CHINA SETs, POTTERY, BISQUE WARE, 
CLOCKs, BRONZES, 


FIGURES, PARLOR AND 


AKT FURNITURE, CANES, UMBRELLAS, 


Ladies’ and Men’s 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Linen and Silk, silk Mufflers, ete 


Men’s Rich and Fine Neckwear, Hand Embroidered 


and Plain Silk Suspenders. Jersey Coats, Cardigan 


Jackets, Men’s Slippers in Large Assortment 


Albums, Work-Boxes, Glove and Handkerchief 


sets, Jewel Cases, Meerschaum Coods, Toilet and 


Perfumery Articles 


Lace Curtains— Bed Sets—Portiéres. 


[e-Mail orders promptly filled. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 321, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
56 1068 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 


WINDOW SHADES, 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 








Our spring fixtures are the best made, 
Use only the best and have your dealer 


supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C0, WEMPLE CO. 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


DUNLAP’S 


EXHIBIT OF 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


NOW READY. 


HATS, 
UMBRELLAS, 


CANES, 


A SPECIALTY. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








O’NEILL’S, 


20TH TO 21ST ST., 


6TH AVE., 


NEW 





YORK. 


FANCY GoOoops 


FOR 


Christmas 
Presents. 


Bronzes, Clocks, Statuary, 
Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, 


and Novelties. 


Toilet Articles and Perfumery. 
Silverware, Porcelains, 
China and Glassware, 


Canes and Umbrellas, 


Smoking Jackets, 


And a Full Line of Gentlemen’s Requisites. 


A Great Number of Elegant Articles Suitable as 
Presents for Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Children. 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 





New York, ‘6 ‘ani 48 West 14th Street. | | Brot, Fulton St. Opposite Clinton, 
TRIMMED HATS | _AND BONNETS | CHILDREN'S TRIMMED HATS 


$5 00, ‘6 $9 0.454 0" : 


REDUCED FROM 
$1.50, $10, $12, $15, and $18, 


FINE FRENCH 
FUR FELT HATS AND BONNETS 
AT 


75c. and 95c. 


REDUCED FROM 


— $1.48, $1.69, and $1.94. 


4 ou & —" 


REDUCED FROM 
$3.48, $4.90, and $6.90. 


SILK VELVET 
TOQUES, BONNETS AND HATS 


(UNTRIMMED) AT 


$1.94, $2,94 and $3.90. 
REDUCED FROM 


$3.48, $4.90 and $5.48. 





Fur-Lined 


OVERCOATS 


At Very Low Prices, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Yra Perego & Co. 


128, 130, 132 Fulton Street, and 87 


Nassau Street, New York. 





SCIOPTICON FOR SALE. 2 Marcy Lanterns. oil 
burner, 44% inch Condeoser with 24¢ inch Dariot « »bjec- 
tives. Case. Stand, Dissolver, etc , together with 200 
first-class slides. A desirable or putt tor lecturer or 
pesvene @ exhibitions. Can r below original 
cost ddrese (€. F. B. tty “4 
Brookiyn N.Y. 


Monroe St., 





Alfred H. Smith & Co., 


is? BROADWAY, COR. JOHN STREET, 


Second Floor. 


DIAMONDS. 
EMERALDS, 
RUBIES, 
SAPPHIRES, 
PEARLS. 
Also che elections of the above mounted in the 


mic Dat artistic styles 


NECKLACES, BRACEL ETS, PENDANTS, HAIR 
ORNAMENTS, MARQUISE KINGS, Etc. 


and 33 Holbern Viaduct, 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


LAUREL HOUSE 


NOW OPEN. 
FAST EXPRESS leaves New York 4:20 
P.M., reaching Lakewood at 6. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


London. 








B. Altman & Gi, 


18TH ST, 19TH ST. and GTH AVE. 


NEW YORK, 


Invite attention to the Col- 


lection of very desirable 
goods they are now show- 


ing, all suitable for 


HOLIDAY 
GIFTS. 


Comprising Umbrellas, 


Canes, Gloves, Neckwear, 


House Robes, Smoking 


Jackets, Opera Glasses, 
Fans, Portemonnaies, Card 
Cases, Albums, Dressing 
and Toilet Setts and Cases, 
Pottery, Marble Statuettes 
and Busts, Cabinets, Tables, 
Lamps, Pedestals, and a 
very handsome selection of 
Turkish, 


Japanese and 


Spanish Embroidered 


Cushions, Covers, Dra- 


paeten, and | ae 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Rich Table China, 
Sterling Silver, 
Choice Glassware, 


Have opened large and ele- 


gant salesrooms at 
330 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 
The Cambridge, near 33d Street, 


where they exhibit a select va- 
riety of 


Doulton, Cauldon, 
Minton, Coalport, 
Wedgwood, Spode, 
Haviland, Bell, 
Crown Derby and 


Worcester: 
Brooklyn Establishment, 


FULTON AND CLARK STREETS, 
NEAR THE BRIDGE. 


Ovington Brothers — 
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ontinuation 


ENOCUTOR’S GREAT SALE 


CLOAKS AND 


"rHIsS 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


243 & 245 Grand St, N. Y., and 721 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


CLOAKS. 


Ladies’ NEW MARKETS, with plaited fronts, bell 
sleeve, with cuff, + Jacquard and striped wool goods, 
Our price $3.9; former price #i. 


Ladies’ all-wool BEAVER NEWMARKETsS, tailor. 
made, Directoire style, plait and coat back, 1} pell 
— ornament. Our price #5.98; former 
price 


Ladies’ imported warranted all-wool 
KETS, with raised shoulders, 
with full revere to bottom an 
price $9.98; former price $15. 


NEWMAR- 
lush and velvet sleeves, 
Directoire styles. Our 


Ladies’ seal plush JACKETS, 
out, with seal ornaments. 
price #10. 


Ladies’ seal plush SACQUES, # inches long, with 
ques satin lining, four real seal loops. Our price 
0.98: former price $18.0. 


Ladies’ seal plush NEWMARKETS, quilted, satin- 
lined, with seal olives down front. Our = price 
#2 2.59; former price ¥37.50. 


Ladies’ seal plush WRAPS and MODJESKAS, 
handsomely trimmed, with ornaments and seal ball 
jrimming. Our price $10.9; former price #16. 


satin-lined through- 
Our price $6.49; former 


Ladies’ all-wool beaver JACKETS, tailor-made, re- 
vere cronts, ne with braid. Our price # 2.98; for- 
mer price * 


Misses’ wool NEW MARKETS, in stripes and checks, 
all sizes, 12 to 18 years. Our price $1.98; former 
price #4. 


Misses’ strictly all-wool NEWMARKETS, with full 
cape, in stripes and checks, all sizes, 12 to 16 years. 
wur price #2.%8; former price #5. 


Misses’ wool CONNEMAKRAS, 
ished with ornaments on back, all 
Our price #2.9a; cormer price #5. 


Misses’ all-wool BEAVER NEWMARKETS, 
full cape, puffed back, with ornament. Our 
#4.9=; former price #9. 


Children’s wool GRETCHENS, with cape, 4 to 8 
years. Our price $1.49; former price $5.0. tol? 
years. Our price $1.98; former price #4. 


Children’s all-wool BEAVER GRETCHENS, with 
rail cape and girdle, 4 tos years, $4.9; % to 12 years, 
7 


with full front, fin- 
sizes, 12 to 18 vears. 


with 
price 


Children’s plush CLOAKS, Gretchen style, lined 
througnout, with cape and girdie. Our prices, 2 to 6 
youre, 28- Ys: Sto lz years, $5.98; former prices #6 
ane 0. 


Misses’ one-piece all-wool FLANNEL SUITS, 
Gretchen style, handsomely trimmed, 4 to 8 years, 
$1.49; Sto [2 years, $1.98 


Boys’ wool OVERCOATS, with cape, all sizes, 4 to 
M years. Our price $1.98; former price #4. 
Boys’ 


warranted all-wool OVERCOATS, with full 
cape, all sizes, 4 to 14 years. Our price #%.50;3 
former price %6. 


Boys’ wool SUITS, plaited beck and front. Our 
price $1.39; former price #2. 


Boys’ elegantly finished all-wool SUITS, fine qua!- 
ity imported cloths, made in the very latest styles, all 
sizes. Our price 3.43 former price &5. 

1000 all-wool BEAVER SPAWLS. 


Our prices 
$1.49, $4.98. and $3.98: former prices, $2.54. $3.0 
and $4.00. 


Upholstery Department. 


100 pieces TAPED CURTAIN NET. 
per yard; former price, Mc. 


250 pieces NOTTINGHAM CURTAIN®-. 
- ber pair: former price, #1.50. 


2,000 vards AMIE gat H. 
yard; former price, 


00 pieces CHENILLE EFFECT Poss ena. Our 
price $1.89 per pair; former price, #2. 


Our price 9e 
Our price 


Our price 374ée. per 


Our large and finely illustrated Catalogue will 
be sent free, on application, to persons re- 
siding a distance from the City. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


243 & 245 Grand St., N. Y., and 721 Broad St,, Newark, N, J, 


WEER. 





DRY GOODS. 


DRESS COODS. 


40 inch CLOTH SUITINGS, Camel Hair Effects. 
Our price, 29c. per yard; former price. 20c, 


40-inch Silk Finish HENRIETTA SIDE-BAND 
SUITINGS and PLAIDSTRIPE NOVELTIES. Our 
price, 3¥c. yard; former price, 6/4¢c. 

SPECIAL.—Over 5,000 DRESS PATTERNS of all 
kinds materia! suitabie for Holiday Presents, rang- 
ing in price from #1.58 to $10. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


5 pieces 24-inch heavy black GROSGRAIN SI..KS. 
Our price, 79%c. per yard; former price, #1. 

75 pieces 22-inch black GROS GRAIN SILKS, satin 
finish. Our price, 8c. per yard; 1ormer price.#1.25. 

Special 24-inch ALL-SILK RHADAME in all the 
newest shades. Our price, S@c. per yard; former 
price, #1.50. 


- Heavy colored GROS GRAIN pues SILK. Our 


price, 69c. per yard; former price, & 

BLACK SATIN. Our prices, 25c., 37Ke.. 5ite.. 
69 9 9e- , and $1 per yard; tormer prices, noe. 
ite., te. ., Be., and Fi 


Colored SATIN, all shades for ev caing wear, Our 
price, 25c. per yard; tormer price, 35c. 


ane and A) SURAH SILKS. Our prices, 





Re .G9c da 7c. per yard; former prices, @0c.. 
, ana Me. 

Black and colored ia VELVET. Our prices, 
AMec., THc.. BRe i $1. 25 per yard; former 
pric "eS, 75¢ ., We. $1.2 na $i 

C —"o SILK PLUSH. Our prices, 39¢.; former 
vrice, We. 


18-inch colored SiLK PLUSH 
former price, f0c. 


24-inch colur-d SILK PLC am. 


Our price. #8c.; 


in all shades. Our 


price, 7Mc.; former price, #1. 
Black and Colored amy ETEENS. Our price 
25c., B5c.. 45c., 75c. per yard; former 


prices, ! . ee wand #1 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


40-inch silk finish all-wool ws poe nF gg and all- 
wool SERGE, $9c.; never sold under 4% 


4s-inch fine HENRIETTA and CASHMERE, 39c. 
and 45ce.: well worth 5%c, and @8&., 


2,000 DRE>S PATTERNS reduced for the Holidays 
to almost haif price. 


Great Bargains in Handkerchiefs. 


Great sale of HANDKERCHIEFS. By a iucky 
chance we have secured over $5 00. 0 worth of La- 
dies’ and Gents’ SILK HANDKERCHIEF sand Mt 
FLERS at about one-half their actual value. To 
run thez off quick lew prices willrule. Readthe 
list: 


lo) dozen Gents’ Hemstitch INITIAL HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, all the letters, plain and fancy borders. 
Our price, 12%¢e.; former price, 25c. 

200 dozen Gents’ all-pure SILK HAN DKERCHIEFS, 


elegaulvew patterns, over 53 different styles, Our 
price, 25e¢., former price, 0c. 


tididozen of Gents’ SILK HANDKERCHIEFS and 
MUPrFLER=», from 3c. to#2.50 each; every line 
cut one-half the usual prices. 


1% dozen LADIES’ Fancy Embroidered HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. Our price, §4e;3 former price 2% 


.00 dozen LACE H AJOERSC HIEFS. 
1:244c.; former price, 2 


1:0 dozen LADIES’ Fine hemstitched HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, put up ti. fancy boxes, all the initials. Our 
price, $1.4 per box: tormer price, $2.50. 


Our price. 


Surely ‘he lowest prices ever quoted for the same 
woods. 


QUEEN’S EYE sient BY MAIL, 


pian or moarerwng the 
ene Pot persons Who can- 


not cali upon us is remarka- 
YRIGGT ble for itsaccuracy andsim- 
7 } saw Any one can obtain 

comfortable, correctly fitting spectacles or eye- 
omees from ~ if they will write tor “Sonat “ Eye § — 
CEMN Co., 


















Be ll St. Peas gs 
| PATENT pUPLEX . oad 

Armstrong Mfg- Oo. 

VENTILATED GARTER | 940 Canal &t., N. Y. 
. 5 Pactory, Bridgeport, Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

B) UD | te celebrated 
eet Domem. Ventilated 
AKM LETS, 





Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 

Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 


_ The ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CANTRELL 


Manufacturer and Retail Dealerin 


LADIES’, CENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Riding Boots and Leggins. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 





No. 25 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK, 


GEORGE CANTRELL. HARRISUN H. CRANE 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 





VANDERBURGH, WELLS & «. co 
” Cases and tarde, etc 
COMPLETE OUT 
Bngravers’ Machinists’ 


Eaat cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, WN. V. 


Established 40 Years. 


FURS. 


Don’t buy until you have examined the Style, Quality 
and Price of our 


ALASKA SEAL GARMENTS. 
We make to order the finest Seal Jackets. Our prices 
are from $100 to $150. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion and believe the quality of our goods 
cannot be excelled in this country. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


14 West 14th Street, and 
Fifth Avenue and 45th Street. 


“Pure Air Ventilating Grate.” 











Pure fresh air from out of doors positivel), 
heated. It will warm more cubic feet than 
any grate ever before offered to the public; 
the extra heat from hot air chamber is 
greater than that from a 10x14 register of 
the best furnaces. Fire maintained without 
trouble. Largest variety of tile for fire- 
places in New England. Manufacturers of 
brass and wrought-iron fenders, andirons, 
etc. Send stamp for circular. 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO.,, 





18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





American Manufacturer, Thomas 4%. 


liancy, Purity and Design. 


main part of the 


Sole Agents for Néw York. 


leading director in the largest cut glass establishment of Europe. 
brought his goods to such a degree of perfection that they stand unrivalled for Bril- 
Lovers of artistic cut glass will do well to remember 
that the richest cut “glass produced here or abroad is made by Mr. Hawkes. The 


[eS Lovers of Cut Glass should be sure to get 


“ HAWKES’ CUT GLASS,” 


The Richest Cut Glass Produced. 


Verdict of the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. (Limited), EXHIBITORS. 
HE GRAND PRIZE for the mosi artistic cut glass at the Paris Ex- 


position this year was awarded over all competitors, foreign or domestic, to the 
Hawkes, one of the committee of award being a 


Mr. T. G. Hawkes has 


ARIS EXPOSITION EXHIBIT of this celebratea firm, as 
well as a complete assortment for Table Service and Ornamental Purposes 
(suitable for WEDDING or HOLIDAY PRESENTS), may be seen at the showrooms of 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CoO. (Limited), 
921 Broadway, 


Fifth Avenue, ;NEW YORE. 








WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








We are now exhibiting Fal! 
Designs of our own manufac- 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 





tire interior decoration. 


— BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, nid * “eda AND savour 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVETING, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factery and Ketail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 





Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th &t., 
NEW YORK. 
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Jusurauce. 


THE PHENIX LIFE MATTER. 


THE $100,000 stock capital of the Phenix 
Mutual Life dates back to its erganiza- 
tion, in 1851, as the American Temper- 
ance Life, when sixteen per cent. only 
was paid in. In 1852, a resolution was 
passed, making the company mutual, and 
a confirmatory resolution followed in 
1854, which also declared that until the 
total accumulations reached $200,000 the 
stock should draw nothing. In 1861, the 
name was changed, and in 1867 by-laws 
were added. which again affirmed mutu- 
ality, declared that the stock should not 
exceed $100,000, and each holder should 
be entitled to not more than six per cent. 
From 1868 to 1875 the books show not 
more than $960 a year to stockholders, or 
6 per cent on the $16,000 actually put in. 
In 1875, Mr. Goodman became President; 
in 1876, the stock notes were taken up by 
putting in $84,000 cash, and the 6 per 
cent. dividends went on. In June of 1882 
the directors ordered payment of a divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. Since then, by a 
book keeping fiction which it is unneces- 
sary to explain, dividends at the rate of 
24 per cent. have been paid, until a per- 
emptory order from the Insurance Com- 
missioner stopped it last spring. Last 
June, as already announced, a spt cial act 
was passed, providing for the purchase of 
the stock at a price not to exceed $250 per 
share, and on the third of this montha 
meeting was held, at which the ‘purchase 
wus wade at that figure. 

At this meeting a letter was read from 
the Vice-President, offering to submit to 
a legal tribunal the question of the legal- 
ity of the dividends in excess of 6 per 
cent. and to refund them at once if they 
were adjudged illegal. As a technical 
and legal question, these dividends may 
have been right; in morals, it is impossi- 
ble to defend them. If capitalists choose 
to go into the business of life insurance 
as an investment—as they once did in the 
National of the United States, and as is 
still done in the Travelers—there is not 
the slightest unfairness, provided they 
make the fact of non-mutuality clear 
and prominent, and presumably in such 
cases a favorable difference in rates will 
be offered as inducement to the public, 
But in *‘ mixed” companies the stock, 
altho it may be described as a ‘“ guaran- 
tee” capital and altho it is formally a jun- 
ior lien upon assets, coming in for share 
only after policy claims are satisfied, it is 
in practice merely an appendage, so re- 
mote is the contingency of a resort to it 
becoming necessary. Even at the outset 
the risk it incurs is trifling, and in the 
companies of this State the ratio of capi- 
tal to the liabilities for which it is nomi- 
nally guarantee ranges from about one 
dollar to two to one dollar to seven hun- 
dred and fifty. The $250 for which $50 
shares in the Phenix have now sold rep- 
resent four dividends of $3 annually or M4 
per cent., with 100 per cent added as pre- 
mium. This price would be extraordinary, 
if the 24 per cent. dividends were to con- 
tinue, as the stock on that basis would 
yield 4.8 per cent. on the purchase money; 
but inasmuch as the excess rate is to 
cease it is a good operation for the owners 
to sell their no longer profitable stock at 
tive times its face value, and of 
course nobody except the policy- 
holders would take it. The purchase 
extinguishes more than half of the 
surplus which Comuissioner Tyler 
figures out. If the dividend was really il- 
legal and was really to be kept down to 
six per cent. hereafter (which the stock 
itself ought to nearly earn) the policy- 
holders part with $500,000, earning say 
$30,000 a year, and getin return the $100,- 
000 invested, worth $6,000 a year, which 
is giving five for one anda hard bargain. 
But if this were the alternative to con- 
tinuing the twenty-four per cent. div- 
idend, they would be paying $30,000 
to avoid paying $18,000. In any case the 
policy-holders seem to get the heavy end 
of the load; and altho the negative vote 
was oniy fifty-three members and $101,- 
700 of insurance, against an affirmative 
vote of 4,151 members and $7,745,497 of 
insurance, it would be unsafe to take this 
as an intelligent and voluntary evidence 
of satisfaction. : 

Still, it 1s well to have this matter ended 
in some sort. It nas not been mght, and 
no pleading could make it right; it has 
been the rapacity of individuals, using 
an opportunity at band, One of its indi- 
rect mischiels has been the use made of it 
by those who have an object in represent- 
ing life insurance as a compound of ex- 
travagance, extortion, and meek submis- 
sion, 





1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, ard 
contains the most liberal! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOWN A. HALL. Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


Fourth and Walnut Streets. 








THE PLAIN, INEXPENSIVE AND EXCELLENT 
METHOD OF BUYING REAL ESTATE AND PAY- 
ING FOR IT, OF BORROWING MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE AND OF PAYING OFF EXISTING 
MORTGAGES AND INCUMBRANCES.—Those de- 
siring to purchase Homes will especially examine the 
plan of the American Life Insurance Co. The mon- 
eys of the Company are loaned on Bond and Mortgage, 
accompanied by life insurance. On the death of the 
insured the loan is cancelled. First mortgages guar- 
anteed by title companies only are taken. Loans are 
made to 80 per cent. of the value of the property, from 
5 to 2 years, and paid off by instalments to suit. In- 
stalments are not paid in advance. The life insurance 
only is so paid. The instalments are made payable in 
such manner that less principal is paid during the first 
years of the loan than later on. By this means the 
borrower gets the greatest benefit from the loan. 

Apply to Trust Department, 


American Life Insurance Company, 
ADAM E. WIEGAND, Trust Officer, 
Room 47, American Life Building, 
Fourth and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 
“LOW KATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever beiore offered, and 
the policy itseif is the most liberal aud equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 

HE MARKED SUCCEsS already achieved by this 
pen news that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 
ng public. 
&OuD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
paay, are fnvited to address J. Ss. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
In thiscompany policy- 

holders have the advan- 


tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
torteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt 8-¢ 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


ASSETS... 2... .ccccccee coveccees $4.804.6 
LIABIL 











BMD eo 0ccc geeccsccescces 4:395:838 73 


SURPLOS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy. and 
aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
..W. ANDERSON. Gen. ‘ett 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York, 





ASH CAPITAL........... ce+0+ ,000 00 
oe for Remsurance...........+ om $548 69 
Reserve for ali other liabilities...... 7 oh ‘ $2 
WS DUPPEEB. ccccccce ccccccccece. cecee 379.540 26 

BONRic ce. oo nndntgncsncevescorsal $2.360,135 57 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
the Guaranties of the 


O8.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WERT BOLTON Red. GEO. 0. HOWT. Anat. Rae 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


Dis ties centkecs esuees .. 815,040,879 23 
iene ccaannexeeseune 2,907,432 64 
Insurance ia Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything v hich 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 

1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1889, 
FRANELIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








CAPITAL $400.000 00 
Insurance Reserve 1,774,268 37 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends........... 68.210 57 
Net Surplus........... Ss Sadceunseneden’ 945,525 55 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1889) ........... $3,202,802 49 

OFFICERS : 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, ident. 
NCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSO W. KAY. 
re’ Amdstant Secretary. 
Agency Department 


@eoroe F. ReGer. Manager. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


‘ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 
Se ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 








THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of grey descri 
thee includ BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE 
HALL TIME LOCKs. 

The Company ate rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 

DEPOSITS OF HOMEY RECEIVED ON 


IN ST. 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 
The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
VES and EXE 


TOR and GUAR N, 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts, 
Corporations, and Individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDs and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a Special 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
its trust ebligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KFPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge ef 
the Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 

CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

\. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward T. steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
Cc. G 2. Thomas McKean, 
William H. Merrick. C. A. Griscom, 
John ©. Bullitt. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Maximum Security. 


Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 


companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


id, and the insecu 





SHEPPARD HOMANS Pres. and Act’y. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person, 





THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0, 


ASSETS July 1, 1889, $890,221.70, 


i} «FIDELITY DEPARTMENT, 
Bonds of Suretyship for persong 
in positions of trust, such as off. 
cers and employees of corpora. 
tions, administrators, etc., ete, 
ete. 


5pCASUALTY DEPARTMENT, 

Policies insuring employees or 
individuals against accidents, 
plate glass ag vinst breakage,ang 
steam boilers against explosion, 


OFFICERS: 


WM. M. R1cHARDS, Pres. GuO.F. SEWARD, V.-Preg 
Rost. J HILLAs,Sec. Epw. L. SHAW, Asst.-See, 


General Offices.214 2nd. at 6 Broadway 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
TS, Dec. 31 1 e % 
| benuadeeneninias LS 9 














EK 
ITA BILITIENS..............0000. 





$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are js. 
sued at the life rate om jum. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


sured is entitled by the Massachcetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
JOs8, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F.TRULL, Secretary, 
Wm. B. TURNER. Asst See 











THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 





assured) be either absolute-- 


ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—A LiFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance ofthe pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, ’ 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice Pres 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888, 





Total Assets .... 


- $126,082,153 56 





Increase in Assets... .. Coccce- covccecose: ce +. 


gurplus at four per cent 
Increase in Surplus 


—= Roan tal oe ‘alesess 
Increase during year 
Receipts from all sources............... 
crease during year 


Paid Policy-Holders. ................ RNS 7 


COC OO OO eres esse reseesesesesees . 








$7,275,301 63 

$7,940,063 63 

$1,645,622 
158,369 


$26,215,932 52 


3,096,01 . 
FEBo cw eorcccccuvecccocesecsocceee #14, 127,550 2 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ds and Mort 


Bon gages 
United States and other Securities............. 


Seeccessvecsseeeecees Beccssceoeves #49,617,874 02 
héniense Genueses cescccceceseccceces 648,616,704 14 


Real Estate and Loans on collateral........... ...............00+ A SS He $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest.............. 0.0.0.0. .ccceceeee $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Miettinen miaaaeomnne $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks 
Year. Assumed. 
Pvcces-siccescces 


Risks 


Outstanding Surplus. 


$34,681,420... ........$851,789,285............84,748,771 


1885....ceccccccece 46,507,180........2.02 368, 961,441.........06- 5,012,684 


ee 8 ees lll oe 


«+++. 5,648,568 


1887....cccccccccee 69,457,468.........00. 427.628,933.........2-. 6,204,443 


WBBB..cccde cocccce 10B,Z14,381.... 00000 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


++ 482,125, 184.........02. 7,940,068 
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Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,502,127 38 
Reserveampletoralilclaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 

ED wutins. dian venkandeniven + 1,331,545 97 





Total Assets,July 1st,1889..$5,128,801 02 


Thiscompany conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS. WM. G. LOW. 
SAMUEL D.BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, 
IRAM BARNEY. RICHARD A. McCURD 
GEOKGE BLISS LEXANDER E. ORR, 
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EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t 1, Ass’t Sec’ v. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS. 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 

THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 
ice JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 

LSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 














$500,000 00 
Tel 
ansurance and and all other: atenat, "Als i 21 


SU hinwre. seonessae 1889. ....$2.500,916 21 
THOS H, MONTGOMERY President. 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 254, 1889. 


The Trustees, wn Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ........ $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JADUATY, 1888,......00..000 cesceccecccceseees 1,088,238 O1 
Total Marine Premiums...................+ $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3ist December, 1888,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

Snctrkduccsndcadbacrnstée $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PERG ecccnccceccaseccecescsces 687,287 98 


The Company has the foliowing Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


GRUMERIOE BE. cccccccccccces seccececccssooe 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills earn soe 1,374,912 
Cash in Bank,. coo coccccocees 262,81208 

Amount...... eonagibocsecend $12,167,986 34 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue holders thereof, or the 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............. .®79,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PURERAIEED ccccocccscccoscccscccesececesegee canstess ee ceeccceseececccccccces of $22,301,931 11 
ess deferred preiniums, January Ist. 1868 ....-..0008 1,174,340 36—$21,127,590 7 
interest and rents. etc..... gue ceseccccccapastiens,cecerce 4,762,169 67 
Less Interest accrued January ISt, 1888............ccccceeeeceeeeeseee sees 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 


$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 
GET GABUIONS OO GREG) .0000 00 ceccccccccccccccsscce soccscees 009 006-eesscoccesosce $5,425,926 78 








Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holders.. $10,973,070 05 
Dames ORS TO-AAIAMGAB. 0.000 cccccccceccccccccseccocccconcscsseesesocesees 0060000 esecese 303,062 84 





Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ [ee@S, CtC........ cceccccccccccccvccsecesececeseceseses 3,558,440 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC...........-seceees eeseee 654,690 12—$15,489,263 


$89,824,336 19 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and if transit... ..........cceceee coe cee ceeeeceeeeee seeee + $3 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 94)....  54.564.901 58 
lites iin tknnteer secet, anbie beeinse-tennetee nts Gatass setakt eantisiaseione 9,508,152 48 


Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,0U0 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collateral se- 
GERD, 6 ssid’ nced- dvcee sbdsccsvercbins: sdativelschevinse 0500090000sesesbe‘ne Spoestsees 16,966,932 50 


Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1, 676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

AMOUDES tO OVEF $2100 VOD)... .. cecceccceccceeee. seeeweee ee neeeeenrseeeseeeeee 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subseouent to 

FAM. Mt. DDD. c0cc0sesccccccvcccccopeccsecogscesens consedsccecs 0 enadecee coeccgosacs 1,435,784 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
ABUBW’ DAIABCEB..00002 vecccccccccccccccscccccccscoccccccccccocccccs cocces peedeccvecsocccce 296,959 4% 


accrued interest on investments, January Ist, BERD. 4 ccc apersvecccgegns csccocvecsccs 
Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books... 
*A as boyy of these items wilt accompuny the usual annual report filed 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 . .... $93,480,186 55 


$51,605 24—$89,624, 336 


$3,655,850 36 





Appropriated as follows: 








Approved losses in COUrS€ Of PAYMENT......eeeescereeereres Soaradeccodesosecevescoeeese $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting proof, €1C.... ....sceceeececereeeseenterers 302.964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........scee+ cecececeeeeeee woes 26,865 69 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing th Figg at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

COME. IMOSTOEE. cccccsecsd coccccccs cccccee coe b00+cnere esnceccon-wecsepenstossencesete 78,985,757 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘loptine Diviaend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POlicies Of ThAt CLASS........ccccccececcccee seessceeeceeeseceeececeenss $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888.............6++++ -debbbequedocvessceneseons 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

CHIR, . ncodcontedecssecasvesensoensenoseeberegeoreasesee, conemeecestouense 935,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880...........csscececeeceeeeceeseeseeceeeerenereens 6,423,777 1% 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AAVANCE.......-.se.eeeeee 46,504 21 





$86,397,936 30 
$7,082,250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... .s.scccccseseveee oe one 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)..............+ $13,500,600 00 
From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO 


eee eter eee 


NEW POLICIES 





POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
WEB... cccevceccese $7,627.28) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.40 Jan. 1. 1887...... $75,421,453 

wee. 9.533.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,985,536 Jan. L. 1s88...... 83,079,085 IBBT..... eee eee 0000885 
1888... 2. see eeeeee - 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731 


Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 19, 1889. 








Old and Young. 


GIFTS TO THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
BY FRANK CRANE. 


O HOLY Child, to Thee 
In Heaven the white-robed throng upraise 
Their swelling hymns of love and praise, 
And bow th’ adoring knee. 








O holy Child, to Thee 

Poets their lyric diadems 

Of beauty bring, all set with gems 
Of sweetest poesy. 


O holy Child, to show 
Us how the seraphs ‘round Thee ring, 
Genius doth soar on stately wing 

In oratorio. 


O holy Child, for Thee 

Do architect and artist plan 

The proudest, grandest works of man— 
Dreams wrought in masonry. 


O holy Child, my part 
May never be such tribute rere, 
But on my sinful knees in prayer 
I bring Thee all my heart. 
URBANA, ILL. 


THE DOLL’S HOUSE-—AND AFTER. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 





—$<$<—$<_————————————— 








Sap Norah Heimer, in that last scene 
which surprised us all so much: ‘‘ We 
have been married eight years—and we 
are strangers; I have borne three children 
—to a stranger; I cannot remain any 
longer under the roof of a strange man, 
I will not see these children any more. I 
give you, Torvald, what I like for myself 
—perfect freedom. Live as you please; I 
shall live as [ please. We are free. 
Stranger, keep your children.” 

It is twenty years since those words 
were uttered, tho we seem to have heard 
them only yesterday. 

I. 

It was an upper chamber of a house in 
one of the poorest parts of the town; a 
room poorly and scantily furnished. Be- 
fore the open window stood a table which 
had certainly once kept richer, if not 
better, company; there was a cupboard, 
the half-open door of which showed cups 
and saucers and certain household stores; 
there was no carpet on the floor, the win- 
dow had no curtain; there were no book- 
sheives, books, pictures, ornaments, or 
anything pretty at all; nothing but chairs 
and a table and a stove. One of the 
chairs was an arm-chair. There was no 
fire in the stove, because the season was 
summer. At the table sat a girl at work, 
and it was the evening: but at nine 
o’clock, and for that matter at midnight, 
in Norway there is still plenty of daylight. 
From the hot street below came up cries 
of children at play, puffs and waftings of 
smelis—such varied smells as belong toa 
poor street where work of all kinds is 
carried on in the houses as well as cook- 
ery of the kind which demands things ap- 
pealing as strongly to the nose as to the 
palate. Overhead a pure and _ brilliant 
sky: an evening when one might long for 
the pleasant noise of streams leaping over 
cascades and may dream of the placid 
waters of the fiord. But the girl went on 
working. 

It was quite fine work that she was do- 
ing—work that is generally done in the 
rooms belonging to the shop where it is 
sold; but Emma Helmer liked best to 
work alone in her own room and not with 
other girls, and she wasso good a hand 
that she was allowed to do so. She sat in 
a Chair beside the opea window, her skill- 
ful needle fiying in and out while she 
made the beautiful embroidered work 
which the foreign ladies came to buy; so 
good a hand she was that the ladies al- 
ways chose her work and took it home 

with them and exhibited it as proudly as 
if they themselves had made it; and so 
contented a maiden was she that she 
never asked or cered to know what her 
employer charged for the work which he 
got so cheaply. She was a pretty girl, not 
tall and yet shapely. The curve of her 
head and neck as she sat over the work— 
nay, every curve in her figure, was lovely 
to look upon. Her blue eyes, if she lifted 
them, were soft and limpid; her fair hair 
was abundant; her hands were small and 


white; her features were delicate, her 
eheek soft, tho too pale, for the Norwegian 
winter is long and the Norwegian stove is 
hot: besides which, a more generous diet 
and a life of more open air and less hard 
work might have brought more fatness 
and a deeper color to the cheek as well as 
more roundness tothearm. But in every 
respect she was a pretty girl. 

On the table there lay an open letter. 
placed as the London clerk likes to place 
his newspaper while he takes his dinner, 
convenient for reading. It was a letter 
of two pages only, and those not quite 
filled. It began ‘‘ My dearest, and sweet- 
est, and best” —and it ended with ** Your 
faithful and constant lover,” and there 
was hardly anything in it but ‘I love 
you—oh ! my love—I love you.” Some 
girls would have found a letter monoto- 
nous with but one idea in it, and that re- 
peated so many times, not so Emma Hel- 
mer; she thought it beautiful; she knew 
it by heart, but she read it over and over 
again—nay, while she sat and worked, 
turning her eyes fondly to this letter, 
looking at each word as if she loved its 
shape and admired its curves, her cheeks 
began to glow and her eyes grew bright- 
er and her lips trembled with a dream 
that came to her, a dream of love and 
happiness ineffable, far from the place 
where she was living, far from all the 
troubles which surrounded her, with this 
young man who loved her so—who loved 
her so. Why did he love her so? What 
was she that such a brave and gallant 
lover should stoop to love her—only a 
work-girl, with a terrible trouble in her 
family history. But— And he minded 
nothing—nothing. No—tho his father 
was a great gentleman ip town, and the 
Mayor, and she was only a work-girl. He 
minded nothing; not even—she turned 
pale and shuddered, and then red and 
trembled—he minded nothing, not even- 
she looked at a door which opened not to 
the staircase but to another room—not 
even what was behind that door. Behind 
that door! Her lover knew everything— 
the poor girl could not conceal anything 
if she tried; he knew even worse things 
than any hidden behind that door. 


Alas! the most miserable thing that 
can happen to any one in the world had 
befallen this poor girl. She was shamed 
and disgraced—by no misconduct of her 
own but by that of her people; she was 
one of those to whom the Fifth com- 
mandment, which by some is held to in- 
clude brothers and sisters—nay, cousins 
and nephews, nieces, uncles and aunts, 
cannot possibly be observed—not by the 
most straight-walking Puritan that ever 
lived. It cannot; inno way can it be 
observed. This kind of shame isso horri- 
ble, because it is for the most part self-in- 
flicted. People say behind a girl’s back: 
** She is the daughter of this, that, or the 
other shameful person.” They do not 
say it to her face. If she is a girl of ill 
conditions, they say it is the bad blood 
breaking out. If she is a good girl, they 
pity her out of the goodness of their 
hearts. In neither case do they taunt her 
with her misfortune; she takes the shame 
herself; with her own hand she dyes her 
cheek a perpetual red; she need not, but 
yet she cannot choose, This, as you will 
understand, was Emma Helmer’s sad 
case. Thus, since in every kind of misery 
there are some forms more wretched than 
others, this poor girl had endured the 
worst kind of all, which comes with the 
gradual degradation of those whom she 
ought to have respected, and the gradual 
loss of everything which makes this life 
tolerable. Now, there was nothing left 
to lose, except those who had wrought 
this ruin—nay, tho this must not be said 
even in extremis when things are at their 
most shameful point, the extinction of 
these shameful persons would have been 
her gain, At least they would no longer 
be in evidence; they would speedily be 
forgotten; she would be left alone, a 
wreck perhaps, but no longer encum- 
bered by the cordage and floating spars, 
and the crazy hulks of foundering ships 
around her. But this, again, must not be 
said, even when things are at their worst. 





A neighboring clock struck nine. Em- 





ma threw down her work and sprang to 
her feet. Then she remembered that she 
had eaten nothing since midday. She 
searched in the cupboard and found the 
loaf and some jam. Five minutes’ strug- 
gle of vouth with bread and jam may 
represent a light and wholesome supper. 
Then she put her work together and 
carried it into her own room and shut the 
door. When she came out ten minutes 
later—not more, fair reader—she had on 
her other frock, a greatly superior article 
to that in which she worked: she wore a 
pretty hat with pink ribbons tied in a 
lovely bow at her throat; and with a smile 
ou her lips and a light in her eyes she ran 
out of the door which opened on the land- 
ing, and so down-stairs. 


If. 


Behind the door—another door —if 
Emma had stayed any longer she would 
have heard steps as of one staggering 
about the floor. Then she would have 
jumped from her chair and run into her 
own room there to remain until she was 
called. It was in this way that the poor 
girl did her best to honor her parent. 

The door was opened roughly as by one 
who uses violence, and Torvald Helmer, 
her father, stood in the doorway looking 
about him stupidly as one not yet more 
than half awake. He had changeda little, 
certainly, since that day when Norah, 
his wife, amazed him by telling him he 
was a stranger just before she left him. 
Then he was three-and-thirty years of 
age, well set up, stiff in his carriage, pre- 
cise in his dress, clean shaven, of personal 
dignity beyond his years, and careful of 
his words. Everybody remembers how 
Torvald Helmer looked twenty years 
ago—well, twenty years bring a man of 
thirty-three to the age of fifty-three. This 
seems incredible to those still at the 
former desirable age, but it is really quite 
true. Now, at fifty-three most men show 
signs of advancing years, as in growing 
gray or bald, and, perhaps, in being not 
quite so ready to stoop as in the old days, 
And at fifty-three men who have lived a 
certain kind of life are rewarded by 
possessing the historical face. Their eyes, 
for instance, swell out for fatness; their 
throats are swollen and their cheeks are 
puffed; their lips tremble as well as their 
hands; round the mouth the years (and 
that habit of life) have carved a circular 
moat or ditch. There are faces truly his- 
torical, all the world can read them. 
There are many other faces which, at 
fifty-three proclaim other habits of life, 
tho not so plainly; this one will do for 
our purpose because it was the face which 
Torvald Helmer showed when he awoke 
that evening from a sleep untimely, un- 
wholesome, and, in any other man dis- 
graceful. In his it was too common to 
bring disgrace, And at the sight of him, 
so shabby, so shaky, his gray hairs so dis- 
reputable, you would have asked where 
was the Torvald you remembered twenty 
years ago. No greater misery for such a 
man than in some sober moment to re- 
member what he once was. How—oh! 
how shall such a man climb back again? 
How, at fifty-three, shall he regain the 
old look of dignity and self-reliance? But 
such a man never tries, he has lost the 
power of trying; he gruans and curses, 
and he turns to his habit. 

Torvald came out blearing and blink- 
ing; he looked all round the room; it 
was empty; he drew the arm-chair to the 
window and sat leaning his head upon 
his hands, waiting—for the moment of 
full recovery. To such as drink continu- 
ously this moment soon comes; it is part 
of the habit of their life to wait and ex- 
pect this moment; they know when it is 
coming; then they begin to straighten 
themselves; the immediate effect of the 
strong drink has gone away, and they 
become thirsty again. This man had 
slept for four hours; he was awake now 
and growing sober rapidly; he sat at the 
window and suffered the air to play on 
his bare head while his eyes blinked and 
his shoulders rolled as a ship in waters 

troubled by a recent storm. 

Presently he lifted his head completely 
steadied; he was as sober as he ever was, 
In this kind of life there comes a certain 


‘was no money in there. 


level on which the pilgrim is never ga, 


every day he is drunk, but he ig never 3 


quite sober. Torvald Helmer wagon 
level; it is pretty low down, but there ig 
one below it, and then—the fina] 

He got up and looked round the ro. 
conscious that it was growing late in the 
evening and that he was alone, He 
knocked at his daughter's door, cali. 
ing her, but there was no reply, Then 
he sat down again at the open window: 
the night was warm, but the children’s 
voices had ceased, they were in bed, and 
there were no longer smells of work and 
cookery. He sat a while thinking m the 


disconnected, jumbled way which was left : 


to him—to him, who had once governeg 
and trained his thoughts to obedience 
and orderly sequence. 

Then, as if stung by some noisome 
creature, he sprang from the chair and 
began to walk about the room, 7 

‘* Curse her!” he murmured—“cursge her! 
She is back again. I saw her this after. 
noon and she saw me, Iwas coming out 
of the Black Eagle and she was in her car. 
riage—in her carriage, looking sleek and 
wealthy. And she laughed—oh, Deyil! 
she laughed.” 

He opened the cupboard; there was-g 
bottle in it, but heknew it was empty, 
He felt in his pockets. but he knew there 
And he was fain 
tosit down again and groan while his un- 
ruly thoughts went their own way and 
took him back again for aspace of twenty 
years. 

*T have borne three children—to a 
strange man, I can no longer remain un- 
der the roof astrange man. Take your 
freedom, Torvald, as I take mine.” 

These words came back to him, clear 
and strong, across the gulf of twenty 
years. Then he saw how the household 
which had been his joy and pride, so full 
of comfort, order and sweetness, fell to 
pieces; how there ceased to be any order; 
how his servants robbed him; how his 
children were neglected, and how he him- 
self came home at night to gloom and dis- 
comfort. He remembered how the people 
looked askance at him, saying that no 
woman would leave husband and children 
who was treated with kindness and love; 
the thing was impossible on the face of it. 
How at the bank the customers who were 
wont to consult him freely and with con- 
fidence pow confined themselves to their 
business and went away; how he fell out 
of society—people recognize a bachelor 
and a widower, but one who is neither, 
what can they do for him? All the mis- 
ery of this early time came back to him; 
he remembered what he suffered in his 
loneliness; he who had been accustomed 
for eight years to the company of a sweet 
and loving wife—sweet and loving until 
the very moment before she left him. 
And at this point he cursed the woman 
again. 

Then he remembered how he would sit 
alone in his study all the evening, caring 
no more for work, tho still from habit he 
brought home his papers, and beside him 
—a bottle. 

He remembered next, how one day the 
chairman of the bank called with a very 
serious face and communicated to bim 
the resolution of the directors to dismiss 
him from the post of manager in conse 
quence of work neglected and business 
falling off. Well, he was still a lawyer 
he would practice. He practiced still-0 
such as would come—but who were they? 
And what was he, now? And again be 
cursed the womap. 

He was so sober now that he was be 
ginning to recover an unwonted co 
of bis brain; he was beginning to under 
stand how low he had fallen—a man c® 
fall no lower than from honor to cor 
tempt, from self-rule to loss of ¥ 
Happily for such as Torvald they seldow 
quite understand what they have been 
and what they are. He shed tears; be 
wept; he groaned aloud; the tears 
down his cheeks—such as Torvald we? 
easily, yet they continue in the bonds of 

habit. Weall weep when the man brings 
along the whip; those, however, who Tt 
semble the unfortunate Torvald Helmé 
are more than commonly open to the 
emotions of sorrows. Therefore, this 





man shed tears, 
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_ He was still weeping over the past and 
growing thirstier every moment when he 
heard steps upon the stairs. He knew 
those steps; he lifted his head; he opened 
his mouth and gasped as one who in the 
desert sees the palm-trees that grow be- 
side the spring. They were the steps of 
his son Einar; and, if he guessed aright— 
then the door opened and Einar came in. 

Twenty years ago, when you saw Einar 
last, he was a lovely boy of seven, the 
image of his mother, withall her winning 
Ways and sweet confidences. He was 
now a man of seven and twenty, past the 
first spring of early manbood, at an age 
when the face and manner of the man 
begin to show something of his past. He 
was handsome, but there was a look of 
recklessness in his face; and just now his 
cheek was flushed and his eye glistened, 
He was dressed like a clerk, but he lacked 
the air of sobriety which should adoru 
that calling. A clerk who looks as if the 
costume of a cavalry officer would become 
him better than his black coat and gray 
trousers, does not inspire confidence. In 
fact, Einar had already gone through 
several situations and was now employed 
in keeping the books—without access to 
the cash—of a beer garden. 

“All alone, Dad ?” he said, drawing a 
large flat bottle out of the paper in which 
it was wrapped. ‘‘ Here is something to 
cheer you up”—it was not the first time 
he had found his parent in tears—‘‘ have 
a glass and look cheerful.” 

He filled and lit his pipe, put glasses on 
the table and sat down opposite his father, 
who drank glass after glass of raw spirit 
with the greediness of the toper who has 
let himself run down. 

“Dad,” said the son, presently; ‘‘ she’s 
back in town again.” 

‘*T know. I saw her this afternoon.” 

“I saw her, too, driving through the 
streets. She’s dressed in silks and satins. 
The people looked at me. If any one had 
dared to speak to me Id have killed 
him.” 

His father said nothing, 

“T’d have killed him,” the young man 
repeated. 

Torvald swallowed another glass. Einar 
puffed at his pipe. ‘They exchanged no 


more words. 
111. 


Outside the town where a swift stream 
ran babbling over the stones two lovers 
walked hand in hand. The young man 
was Nils Krogsrad—Nils the younger. 

“Oh! my dear,” he said, ‘‘ I’m torn to 
pieces thinking of you. But patience— 
patience; we will go away, far away, 
where you shall see and hear no more,” 

‘‘IfI could do anything for them, Nils: 
but [ cannot. Einar loses every place 
through his tempers and his drinking, 
and Robert terrifies me with his extrava- 
gance. Where does he get his money? 
Is it by gambling? 1cannot bear to think 
of him—and—there is my poor father!” 

“ Yes,” said Nils, decidedly. 

* He who stood so high and was re- 
spected so much. Why, Nils, all the 
world knows what Torvald Helmer was 
—and all know what he is”—she added, 
bitterly. 

“My dear, there is no help for us but to 
fly. We must go away—I have thought 
of everything. We will go to America— 
not to the place where the Norwegians 
congregate, there we should find nothing 
but this town over again with all the old 
stories; no—no—we must go to some 
place by ourselves, and quickly learn to 
talk English and bring up our children— 
our children, dear”—he repeated the 
words so strange to lovers young—“ as if 
their parents were of the English race, 
not Norwegian.” 

“Oh, Nils! will your father let you go?” 

“He must, if I refuse to stay,” replied 
the young man, firmly. ‘‘I shall speak 
to him to-morrow.” 

“ But if he should not ”— 

“My dear, I shall ask him for nothing 
more than his consent and the money for 
our passage and our start. That done 
We shall find between us all the rest.” 

“Yes, dear Nils, I am not afraid of 
Work ; and if only I have you I care not 
how hardly we live.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
4gain and again. 





It was eleven o’clock when they walked 
home together. There were still many 
people in the streets, for why should one 
want to go to bed when the air is warm 
and sweet and the night is like the day? 
They looked after the lovers, and one said 
to the other that it would be a good thing 
for the girl to be taken from her father 
and her brothers; and the other (who was 
a moralist) remarked to the one that from 
brambles one does not gather grapes, and 
that the daughter of such a father and 
such a mother is not likely to advance the 
coming of the kingdom of Heaven. © 

At the door they kissed again and 
parted. 

The girl ran up-stairs; she found her 
father sitting in the arm-chair, his head 
against the wall breathing heavily. Alas! 
how often had she seen him so! Her 
brother, not so far gone, turned his head 
and tried to speak, but only grunted. 

Emmy went quickly into her own room. 
There she fell upon her knees and burst 
into tears of gratitude because God would 
permit her to be taken away from this 
house of shame, far away from the town 
of shameful memories. 

There was still another member of the 
family; this was the youngest, Rubert. 
He came home at midnight. He, too, was 
a clerk, and he had not yet lost his situa- 
tion, which was in the bank of which his 
father had once been manager. He was 
dressed as one who desires to be thought 
a young gentleman of fashion and means; 
he wore the latest cut of collar and neck- 
tie, carried a gold chain and had a ring 
on his finger. His face, however, was 
anxious. He glanced at his father and 
brother and hurried through, like Emma, 
to his own room. Here he did not, like 
her, fail on his knees in prayer and then 
lie down to sleep. On the contrary, he 
was full of restlessness, He half un- 
dressed and then started, gasped and 
dressed himself again. Then he wrote 
something on a paper and looked at it; 
then he tore it up, undressed for the 
second time and lay down. But he could 
not sleep. 

And so the household of Torvald Hel- 
mer passed the night. Two of them in 
the dreamless sleep of drunkenness; one 
tossing on his bed in terror of something; 
the last only able to sleep because she was 
in hope of being taken speedily away. 
Alas! Torvald Helmer; how hast thou 
fallen! 

IV. 

Norah sat alone in her salon. Twenty 
years had changed the young wife of 
twenty-seven to the woman of forty-sev- 
en. At that age few women preserve their 
attractions. Norah was one of the few. 
She was nowa handsome woman, who 
had been in her youth only pretty. Her 
form had filled out, her face was still 
pleasing; her eyes, once so vivacious and 
sparkling, were now heavy and full of 
light. She was dressed in black silk, with 
plenty of lace; she lay back in her easy- 
chair; in her lap was a bouk which she 
was not reading. As she sat there alone, 
thinking, her face grew hard, and even 
defiant. 

Well, she had had her way. She guve up 
her husband and home; she abandoned 
her children; she went forth to find Her- 
self. She found Something, and she call- 
ed it Herself. This Something told her 
that religion was sheer imposture and 
pretense; that the ordinary laws of life 
were designed for no other purpose than 
to keep women in slavery; that the first 
duty of every woman was to that Some- 
thing—Herself; that she must make the 
most of her life for the sake of that 
Something; before whom every other 
consideration must give place! She threw 
aside, therefore, all the conventions, and 
openly, not secretly; in the sight of all 
she began to live the life of perfect free- 
dom. She wrote novels, also, which the 
old-fashioned regarded with horror. In 
them she advocated the great principle of 
abolishing the family and making love 
the sole rule of conduct; she even related 
in these works her own adventures, in so 
much that the worthy Norwegians 
thought the curse of Paris was about to 
fali also upon fair Norway. 

It is rumored that this advanced thinker 





has found many disciples, most of whom, 
for the sake of their business connections, 
worship in secret; it is certain that a few 
ladies, English or German, have been 
found in her salon on her evenings, as 
well as the men who, partly out of curios- 
ity, and partly from the freedom and the 
piquancy of the conversation, frequented 
her receptions. Indeed, Norah Helmer 
commanded that kind of respect which 
belongs to one who has the courage to 
act upon her convictions. Perhaps it 
would have been better for her own chil- 
dren—but what have children to do with 
the discovery and the development of 
Self?—had she practiced her convictions in 
some other country—say, in St. Peters- 
burg. where everything is permitted; or 
in Paris, where everything is done; or in 
London, where everything may be done 
and nothing need be known. 

Women who are brilliant in the society 
of men, who permit themselves to say 
things which would be risky in a club 
smoking-room, and who hold views which 
prevents the mere conventional lady from 
calling upon them, are apt to run down 
and feel low when they have the whole 
evening in solitude. Norah was feeling 
low; she was alone, her book was stupid, 
she wanted excitement; she was sorry 
now that she had refused a box at the 
theater. 

‘* A lady, madame,” 

‘*A lady—what lady? What name?” 

**Only—a lady, madame. The lady 
wishes to give you her name herself.” 

Norah hesitated. *‘ I am at home,” she 
said. 

The lady who came in was dressed in a 
long cloak with a thick veil. She put up 
the veil and threw off her cloak. 

** You do not remember me,” she said. 

Norah looked at her curiously. ‘‘ You 
are Christine,” she said. ‘‘ I remember 
you now. Why do youcome here,” she 
asked coldly, after twenty years’ absence?” 

**1 come to see you, Norah. It is your 
own fault that I only dare come now, 
secretly.” : 

‘*T am a leper, I suppose.” 

‘* You know what people say and think 
of you. You know what things you have 
written and published.” 

‘Well, in the world’s own way of 
thinking, if Iam—what I am; you are 
the wife of Nils Krogsrad.” 

‘*My husband has long since returned 
to society, and is now the most respecta- 
ble man in the city. It is known that for 
a short period he was slandered and mis- 
understood. When I married him it was 
my intention to restore him to society— 
nay, to place society at his feet. He is 
now honored, the Mayor of the town, the 
manager of the bank, the leader in every 
religious and philanthropic effort.” 

Norah laughed derisively. ‘‘ Yes, in- 
deed ; but why do you come here?” 

‘IT come, I say, to see you. I heard 
that you had returned after five years 
absence. We are growing old, Norah. I 
have followed the course common to the 
world we live in; you have chosen an- 
other path. Which is now the happier ?” 

‘‘Certainly, Iam the happier, because 
Iam notaslave. Iam not concerned to 
defend my life, Christine. It is enough 
for me to have found Myself, and to have 
followed, logically and fearlessly, the full 
development of my nature.” 

‘** Do you never regret the past?” 

‘*Do you mean that chapter which I 
closed twenty vears ago? Never.” 

‘*Do you never think of your bhus- 
band ?” 

‘* The 
Never,” 

‘* Nor of your children ?” 

‘*T never. so much as inquire if they 
are living or dead.” 

** They are living. Your husband, Tor- 
vald Helmer, has sunk very low.” 

‘*So much I have heard. But, indeed, 
I care not.” 

“It is not well said, Norah, that you 
care not. For it is your doing—all your 
doing. When you left him suddenly with 
the helpless children, you destroyed his 
life. Did you never ask yourself what it 
meant for such a man to be deserted by 
his wife, and without a cause ?”’ 

‘* Cause there was—and enough.” 


owner of the Doll’s House ? 


‘* Without a cause,” Christine repeated. 
“You told me why you left him. There 
was no cause. Did you never think what 
construction would be put upon your act? 
People look coldly on a man whose wife 
suddenly leaves him and returns to him 
no more.” 

**T cannot help that.” 

** You have not only destroyed his life, 
Norah, but you have destroyed the lives 
of yourownchildren. Youremember their 
names at least. There was Einar, the 
eldest; you must remember that lovely 
boy. He is now aprofligate. He has been 
made reckless by the example of his father 
and the things said of his mother. There 
was little Emma—you remember. She 
is a good girl, Iam told, who lives apart 
and alone, condemned to loneliness be- 
cause a girl with such parents can have 
no friends. There is the youngest, Rob- 
ert, whose way of life is well known, and 
whose end is certain. It will be—the 
prison. Does this move you ?” 

‘Not in the least,” she replied, coldly. 
** You speak of unknown peopie—stran- 
gers. The sins of strange people are only 
interesting as forming data in the general 
problems of humanity. I have told you 
that a certain chapter of my life is closed 

forever.” 

Madame Krogsrad put on her cloak and 
lowered her veil. 

‘**T leave you,” she said. ‘You say in 
your books that you have found perfect 
happiness in the development of yourself 
in your own way. Sometimes, in your 
happiness and your pleasures, you should 
think of the ruined home and the lost 
children. Norah, no woman ever did a 
more cruel ora more selfish thing than 
you, when you deserted your husband and 
your children ” 

Norah laughed scornfully, 

When the door closed upon her visitor 
her laughter ceased, her face changed; she 
sank upon achair--a long-forgotten yearn- 
ing seized her and held her. She had been 
reminded of her children. For twenty 
years she had forgotten them, now she 
remembered them all again—the sturdy 
Einar,the laughing Emma, the little year- 
old boy. Her heart went out to them, 
What was it that woman said? They 
were grown up, and one was a drunken 
profligate, and one was friendless for no 
sins of her own, and one was fast nearing 
the gates of the jail. 

‘Tam sorry,” she said, ‘“‘that I came 
back to the place. Five years ago I said 
I would never come back—I wil! go away 
to-morrow—out of their way. They are 
nochildren of mine; they are the children 
of the man—the man—the strange mar.” 

7: 

Emma Helmer was singing as she 
worked, not a song, but a piece of this 
song and of that, without thinking what 
she sang. Singing out of the happiness 
of her heart because her lover was going 
to take her away, far away where the 
shamefulness that now wrapped her as 
with a garment would drop from her and 
be no more seen. A girl situated like 
Emma Helmer may be allowed, I suppose, 
to think that the best thing possible for 
her would be to go right away from home 
and never to see again her father or her 
brothers, and never again to hear of her 
mother. As for her father he had gone, 
as usual, to the office, where he sometimes 
received the few who still came to him, 
simple folk who bad known him and con- 
sulted him so long and could not under- 
stand that his brain was muddled with 
strong drink. Her elder brother was 
also gone, in search of a new place, I dare 
say, and the younger brother was at his 
desk in the bank. She knew not how 
soon it would be before Nils, her lover, 
would take her away, but very soon now 
—oh! very soon. Therefore, she sang at 
her work in a low sweet voice. In the hot 
forenoon the house was quiet, nobody 
ever disturbed her, nebody ever visited 
her, and she worked on, thinking nothing 
of the words she sang, but dreaming of 
her handsome lover, Nils Krogsrad’s 
youngest son. On! it was too great for- 


tune, and so grand a family—one of the 
sons was a professor in the university, 
another was a lawyer, a third was an 
officer of engineers; but Nils, the young- 





est, her lover, would not stay at home, 
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he would go to America and become a 
farmer, and she would go with him and 
become a farmer's wife—and—what was 
it he said ? their children—oh ! their chil- 
dren would be brought up to talk Eng- 
lisb, and so never learn the truth about 
their mother’s family. 

Suddenly—she never noticed steps go- 
ing up and down stairs; people in flats 
regard them no more than steps in the 
street—her door-bell rang. She rose 
astonished. At the door stood a lady 
whom she knew not; a lady beautifully 
dressed in silk with a thick veil. 

‘*Are you Emma Helmer?” asked her 
visitor. ‘‘ Yes? Youarealone? Then l 
will come in.” 

She stepped inside and looked around 
curiously. Then she looked at the girl. 
**You are Emma Helmer,” she said again, 
with a strange constraint in her voice. 
**You are a work-girl. Your father— 
where is he? And your brothers?” She 
lifted her veil. ‘* Do you know who I 
am?” 

** My father is at his office.” Emma 
answered all the questions. ‘* My broth- 
ers are at their woik. Ido not know you, 
madame. Have you business with me?” 

** Your father drinks—I helieve—and 
your elder brother, Einar, follows his ex- 
ample.” 

The girl hung her head. ‘ Alas! mad- 
ame,” she said, ‘* these things are too well 
known. I cannot deny them. Are you 
come only to tell me this?” 

‘** No—no— you—Emma Helmer—tell 
me—are you happy? Do you want any- 
thing?” ' 

**Not now. At last I have all that I 
want,” 

‘*Here? In this poor plaee? With 
your father and your brothers always in 
your sight ?” 

‘- T have all that I want, madame.” 

‘‘In Heaven’s name what do you 
want?” 

The girl looked round and made answer 
slowly: ‘I waut to be taken away from 
a town where I am shamed for my motb- 
er’s sake and pitied for my father’s. 
That is all I want; but God has given me 
more.” She added the last words in a 
low voice. 

** Your mother—shamed by your moth- 
er! Do you remember her? Have you 
seen her?’ 

‘* No, madame; I pray that I may never 
know her; she is the cause of all our 
troubles. It is a shameful thing to be 
ashamed of your own mother; it is a 
most miserable thing not to be able even 
to think of her for fear of bad and re- 
vengeful thoughts.” 

‘* If your mother were to seek you out, 
child, wnat would you say to her?” 

‘IT should run away lest | should say 
something wicked. But who are you, 
madame, and why do you come here?” 

‘I was sent, child, sent by your 
mother—rone ovher—to see you. Since 
you have all that you want, andsince you 
think about her in this way, I will not 
stay. l will go away—I will go away.” 
She turned and seemed as if she was go- 
ing, yet she lingered. ‘‘ Nay,” she said, 
with a strange look in her eyes, * of 
eourse you speak as you are told to speak. 
You do not know the truth. Your mother 
is a great leader. Future ages will speak 
of her as among the first of those who 
liberated woman from the yoke laid upon 
her by all the ages. You cannot know. 
Child, your mother makes you, through 
me, an offer. Come to her. I will take 
you. Live with her. Be her daughter 
and her pupil. She will teach you to be- 
come even as she is herself—free in 
thought and free in life.” 

**Oh!” The girl shuddered and trem- 
bled. ‘‘If Nils should hear! Live with 
her? Give up my lover and my hopes? 
Oh! you are a vile and wicked woman. 
You are as vile and wicked as my un- 
happy mother herself. Go quickly. 
Leave me—lest I say something worse.” 

Her mysterious vi itor obeyed. She 
turned and walked away. 


VI. 
The girl sat down to her work again; 
but her hands trembled, the work went 


slowly, and she sang no more. The joy 
had gone out of ber heart, Her mother— 





her mother who had shamed her! Oh! 
unto the third and fourth generation. 
Never since she began to understand 
at all had she ceased to feel those dread- 
ful words—unto the third and fourth 
generation. She tried to think of her 
lover—brave and strong and true—but she 
could not. She was again in the ruined 
home, cursed by the sins of her parents. 
The work went more slowly; the tears 
gathered in her eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks—unto the third and fourth gener- 
ation. Alas! yet she knew not the trouble 
that was to fall upon her. 

Presently she recovered a little and 
went on more steadily with her work. 
But another step came up the stairs—a 
step that she knew—and stopped before 
the door. 

It was her younger brother. He was 
perfectly white; he trembled and shook; 
he looked about the room, 

‘*Emma,” he cried, ‘‘ help me. I must 
run away. Give me all the money you 
have. Oh! they may be after me now.” 

‘* Robert, what have you done? what is 
the matter ?” 

He ran into his own room, and began 
putting his things together as fast as he 
could. 

‘*There’s a row at the bank,” he said. 
**I knew it would be found out, Oh! I 
was a fool not to run away yesterday— 
the day before—Emma, how much money 
have you got ?” 

She gave him her purse. It was light, 
but it held all she had, 

** Where will you go? Oh! Robert, 
what have you done 2” 

**I will get across to Copenhagen, I 
will get on to Bremen and go to New 
York.” 

‘* What have you done?” she asked 
again. 

* You'll find out quick enough. Give 
me those boots, and my great-coat. Hush! 
there’s some one at the door. Don’t let 
him in—no--a0—that would make him 
suspect,” Then came a ring at the bell, 
‘Let him cgmein. Itisa policeman. I 
will lock my door; if he tries to get in I 
will escape by the roof.” 

He pushed his sister out of his room 
and locked the door. 

Emma opened the door, trembling. It 
was not, however, a policeman who stood 
there, but Mr. Nils Krogsrad, the great 
hanker, the Mayor of the town, the father 
of her lover. 

‘* You are Emma Helmer?” he said. *‘I 
thought so. I have something to say— 
something important, deeply important.” 

He came in and satdown. He wasa 
tall man, of grave and dignified bearing. 
The period during whico he suffered under 
the misunderstanding of the town had, 
perhaps, saddened him. 

** My chiid,” he said, “I desire you to 
understand, first of all, that in what I 
have tosay I mean no blame against your- 
self. Iam happy to learn that you bear 
a character irreproachable, I am, there- 
fore, assured that you will receive my— 
my communication in a proper spirit.” 
He paused; the girl said nothing. ‘It 
is,” he continued, ‘‘a law of humanity 
that we suffer together. In every family 
the deeds of the parents act upon the 
lives and fortunes of the children, We 
who are virtuous bequeath an inheritance 
of honor to our children, They who are 
—the opposite bequeath an inheritance of 
shame. Is this true?” 

Emma Helmer bowed her head. She 
could not speak, and her brother was in 
the next room hiding from the pursuit of 
the law! An inheritance of shame, 
truly. 

‘“*[ have four sons, Emma Helmer. 
The eldest is a professor at the university, 
in great esteem; the second is a lawyer, 
in good practice; the third is an officer of 
engineers, honorably considered; the 
fourth, Nils, it is my intention to keep in 
the bank in order to follew my footsteps. 
I am aware that he has wild ideas about 
America, but they are not my ideas. I 
am also aware that he has permitted him- 
self to love a girl. She is virtuous and 
respectable, it is true, but for family rea- 
sons—for family reasons, Isay”— Again 
he paused but the girl remained silent. 
‘** Emma Helmer—you know that girl, I 
ask you, eould I permit my son to marry 


her? Think of it. MustI remind you of 
her family? You are a good and sensible 
girl. Think of it. Is it possible that I 
could suffer my son to load his back with 
such a family? Father, mother, brothers 
—good heavens! Is it possible? You 
know my reputation in the town, my 
honorable position as magistrate. I might 
have to condemn ”’— He paused again. 

Emma Helmer covered her face with 
her hands, subbing and crying. 

Nils Krogsrad rose. ‘I think I have 
said enough fora sensible girl. I have 
sent my con away for ayear or more to 
learn his business. But there is another 
thing of which I must speak. Your 
brother Robert, whom I took into the 
bank as a junior clerk, weakly, as knowing 
his father’s character, has, I find, com- 

mitted an act which brings him within 
the arm of the law. He has forged my 
name. The amount is small but the 
crime is great. I would not willingly 
press the charge; but can my son marry 
the sister of a forger? Think of it Emma 
Helmer. You are greatly to be pitied, but 
this affliction is your inheritance. Think, 
Isay. Well, then give me an assurance 
that this foolish engagement is broken, 
and, as a first mark of my gratitude, your 
brother shall be suffered to escape.” 

The girl rose and brushed back her 
tears. ‘* You are right,” she said. ‘‘ Nils 
cannot marry me. Give him his ring.” 
She drew from her finger the ring her 
Jover had given her. ‘‘ Are you satisfied, 
Mr. Krogsrad ?” 

‘* Tam quite satisfied. You are a good 
and brave girl. In Heaven, Emma Hel- 
mer, you will have your reward.” 

He went away. The girl called her 
brother. ~*‘ You can come out, Robert,” 
she said, calmly—‘* you can come out 
without fear. Mr, Krogsrad has been 
here. He has told me that you are a for- 
ger, but he will suffer you to escape. Go 
quickly—oh! Robert”—she laid her hands 
upon his shoulders—‘‘ go away to some 
foreign country where no one knows you. 
Aud, Robert—for fear it should be found 
out—never, never, never marry. For 
God’s sake, never marry. Let your sins 
die with you. Spare the children—oh, 
spare the children!” 

VII. : 

That evening, about eight o’olock, 
Norah drove to the railway station. She 
was leaving her native town forever; she 
would return to it nomore. Of old, she 
had been pleased to come and go, scorn 
ful of the hostile looks of the women and 
the side glances of the men, She de- 
lighted in her isolation; it was that of one 
in advance of her generation—one who is 
wiser than the recognized leaders is nat- 
urally stoned, She showed an example of 
perfect freedom and fearless development 
without any prejudice left at all; now she 
was going away for the last time; she 
would never come back, Besides, she 
was humiliated; she thought herself so 
strong that nothing counected with the 
closed chapter could touch her any more; 
and she had seen her daughter; the old, 
buried, long-forgotten yearnings seized 
her; the old, long-forgotten prejudices 
made her as ashamed as Eve he:selt; and 
horrible doubts held her sleepless and 
wretched all the night. She would go 
away at once. She would go to Paris, to 
London—anywhere. 

On the way to the station, where the 
street leads up from the port, the driver 
stopped, Biocking her way there was 
passing slowly a little precession. 

**They are carrying something, mad- 
ame,” said the driver. ‘‘ We can go on 

directly.” 

Norah leaned forward with natural 
curiosity. Four men were carrying 
something. What? They were sur- 
rounded by twenty or thirty people press- 
ing into see. All were talking eagerly. 
Then she heard the name of her husband 
mentioned, 

‘* Torvald Helmer—go and call Torvald 
Helmer. He must be told. Go, some 
one, and tell Torvald Helmer. He is 
drinking at the Black Eagle.” 

They put down their burden in front of 
the carriage. 

‘* Drive on,” said Norah. ‘‘Cannot you 
get round them ?” 





‘There is no hurry, madame,” said the 
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driver, ‘‘ They will go on directly, | 
think it is some one who 1s drowned,” © 

Norah lay back. A dreadful presenti. 
ment of evil seized her; she wags afraid; 
for twenty years sne had not felt the least 
touch of repentance or of fear; now, she 
was afraid, and she knew not why, 

She heard them talking: ** Here comes 
Torvald Helmer—here is Einar, Qh, 
shameful! They are both drunk. Ang 
at such a moment !” 

She sat up again, and saw her husband, 
and he was staggering along, drunk, Re- 
hind bim, also drunk, a young moan, tal] 
and bandsome. Was this her eldest boy? 
was this Einar? 

A lady in the crowd saw her, and came 
out to speak with her. It was Christine 
Krogsrad. 

‘*Norah,” she said, ‘‘ for God’s sake, 
drive on quickly.” 

‘* What does it mean? she asked. “Wh 
are they calling Torvald Helmer?” 

**Do not ask—do not seek to know, 
Drive on quickly.” Curistine was deeply 
moved. ‘*‘A dreadful thing has hap 
pened.” 

‘*{ shall not move until I learn what it 
is.” 

‘*Then—oh! wretched woman—know 
that the ruin is complete.” 

** What ruin?” 

*: The ruin wrought by your own hand. 
They are bearing home the body of your 
daughter. She has drowned herself, 
For her mother’s sake—for her father’s 
sake—she has been robbed of her lover, 
and she is dead.” 

‘*Ah!” Norah sank back in her car- 
riage. But she recovered herself with an 
effort. 

Just then her husband, who was stupidly 
gezing at his daughter’s corpse, looked up 
and, drunk as he was, recognized her. 
He beilowed an execration and would 
have run at her, waving his arms and 
cursing her, but the others held him 
back. They knew bv this time who was 
in the carriage, and the crowd parted, 
right and left, as if to suffer the woman 
who bad deserted her children and her 
husband, to gaze upon the dead face of 
her daughter. But no one reproached 
her, save with looks. Emma lay upon a 
bicr tormed by the coats of the fisher- 
men who had found her. Some one had 
arranged her long fair hair across her 
bcsom; her hands were joined as if in 
prayer; ber cheek was white and waxen, 
in no way injured by the water; her eyes 
were closed the long lashes lying on the 
cheek: her face was at rest and forever. 

As the mother looked, her color came 
and went; the tears rose in her eyes but 
she repressed them; she reeledand trem- 
bled, but she steadied herself; she parted 
her lips twice to speak, but twice she re- 
frained. In a word, Norah Helmer, the 
Apostle of the New and Better Creed, 
was threatened with some of the weak- 
ness of the ordinary woman; for a mo- 
ment, she was almost capable of weepiug 
over her daughter. But she was mistress 
of herself; she rose to the occasion; she 
became perfectly cold and indifferent. 

‘* What have I to do,” she asked, “with 
a strange man and his dead child?” 

‘‘Norab!” said Coristine, “you will 
never—never—never—forget this scene. 
Go—you will be haunted, forever, with 
the destruction of your own children 
by your own hand.” 

“They are going on, madam e,”’said the 
driver, turning in his seat. ‘It seems 
that it is a poor girl who has drowned 
herself for shame, She had a bad mother 
and a bad father. It is sad. Madame 
will catch her train.” 

LonDON, ENGLAND, 


LITTLE MR. HIBBEN. 
A CHRISTMAS TALE. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

ON a cold December afternoon, about 
three years ago, the south-bound train 
from Pnhiladelpbia to Cape Charles, Vil- 
ginia, stopped at a little way-station oe 
the coast, and a stout, strongly-built 
young man stepped on to the platform. 
A valise, checked from New York and 
plastered with foreign hotel marks, and & 
gun-case were set down beside him 
the train steamed away, As it vurned # 








sharp corner and passed out of sight i F 
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wavering trail of smoke which it left was 
literally the only moving thing on the 
landscape. 

On one side was the wide, motionless 
plane of gray water; on the other the 
‘wide, motionless marshes, brown and 
golden orange; between them the railway- 
track, with the open, empty station-house 
beside it. 

A bale of hay lay on the platform; a 
lank, red-haired youth lounged against 
it, staring at the new-comer, with a bit 
of hay in his mouth. He did not even 
chew it. 

The New Yorker walked up to him 
briskly. ‘* I am in Accomac County?” 

“ Yes, sah,” the lad said, after a pause 
for reflection. 

“There is an island which lies off this 
coast called Porgue. How can I get 
there ?” 

“How can you get thah?”’ 

“Yes, yes! Waken up, young man!” 

‘ Porgue Island? Ef you want to go to 
Chincotog thah’s a sail-boat kin take you 
acrost.” 

“I want to go to Porgue Island,” said 
the stranger, speaking loudly and dis- 
tinctly as to a child. ‘‘How can I go 
there?” 

“T dunno.” The boy chose another bit 
of hay deliberately, and putting it in his 
mouth turned his back on him. 

John Armat shrugged his shoulders and 
walked down the platform. 

Not even a dog was in sight. 

He had breakfasted this morning at his 
club in New York, in sight, as one might 
say, of a great political revolution at 
home, of a battle actually in progress in 
Asia, of ten thousand marriages, di- 
vorces, floods, murders and other catas- 
trophes all over the world. He had taken 
his seat in a train, fallen asleep over a 
novel, and here he was in a land of abso- 
lute stagnation. At nine o’clock, in the 
center of the world’s machinery, his hand 
on the lever; at five, on its outermost 
dead verge. 

As he stood irresolute on the platform, 
a thin, oddly soft voice at his back startled 
him. 

“IT beg your pahdon, sah! But can I 
be of any use? Pray command me!’ 

Armat turned aud faced an old man, on 
whose long, gaunt body hung an over- 
coat and hat, both tanned and faded 
white by many winters. On top of this 
gigantic frame was set a mild, childish 
face, of which the emphatic feature was 
a pug nose, like that of a terrier. But the 
old clothes and the ridiculous face belong- 
edtoa gentleman. Armat made no wis- 
take in that, even for a moment. 

“Thank you, indeed! I only need a 
little information. How to reach a hotel 
andto find transportation to an island 
which lies, I have been told, about twelve 
or fifteen miles off the main-land. 
Porgue, they call it.” 

““Ab, yes! That can be managed to- 
morrow,” said the soft, leisurely voice. 
“My dear sir!” the old gentleman broke 
forth, stooping to look at the valise, ‘‘for- 
give me! but your name—‘ John P. Ar- 
mat? Can it be Pomeroy Armat.” 

“That is my name, certainly.” 

“Is it possible! I am Matthew Wade— 
Judge Wade,” bowing profoundly. “ You 
no doubt remember, that in 1708 Pome- 
roy Armat,of Long Island,married Nancy 
Wade? She was my great-grandfather’s 
sister, There were other marriages be- 
tween the Wades and Armats. Your 
family was seated in Long Island? Then 

you are my kinsman, sir, undoubtedly.” 

Armat scanned the excited old face be- 
fore him suspiciously a moment, then, 
with a laugh, took the hand held out to 
him. “Itmay be. My father was Wade 
Armat. I have given but little attention 
to genealogy. Now, about that hotel ?” 

“Why—why! You do not suppose 
that I would allow a kinsman to go to an 

ian? Besides there is no inn. Come with 
me, sir—come with me. Ben, bring Mr. 
Armat’s valise,” turning to the hay-eating 
youth. Then he put his hand, shaking 
with eagerness, into Armat’s arm to lead 
him away. 

The young man rebelled. 

“Oh, really, no! I must go to Porgue 

» you know. You’re very kind— 
very kind; but business first. Stop, stop, 








Judge! I'llexplain. Iam president of a 
sporting club in New York, and we men 
have heard of the drum-fishing and shoot- 
ing at Porgue, and I came down totry it. 
The men of another club heard of it, too, 
at the same time, and if I don’t get there 
first” — 

‘* Why, my dear sir, you can’t get there 
until to-morrow! Jedd Muncy, one of the 
islanders, will come to the main in the 
morning for little Mr. Hibben, and you 
can return with him. Surely you will 
give to-night to your own family! You 
must see their seat in Virginia. It -has 
gone into disrepair, but—but”— 

Armat submitted good-humoredly, as 
he had submitted when in Iceland, to sit 
for ten hours in a whisky-steaming hut 
to look at a dance, or in Canton to be led 
to witness the execution of a dozen men. 
He felt, like must enormously wealthy 
young Americans, the need of new sen- 
sations. He fancied that he was too old 
and blasé now,to feel any sensation keenly. 
But his laugh was hearty and his eye 
eager. Nobody would guess that he was 
the exhausted ennuyé which he believed 
himself to be. This much was true, how- 
ever, that within a few monthsa deadly 
dry-rot had begun to eat the life out of 
all of John Armat’s thoughts. While in 
England he had fallen into a brilliant 
clique of Oxford men and women, who 
set aside the Bible, which his old mother 
had taught him, as a worn-out fable 
which had served its turn along with the 
Book of Mormon and the Koran; who 
airily joked or sentimentalized in turn 
about the false teacher, Jesus; each dress- 
ing up his or her little opinion in a show 
of scholarship or dogmatic vanity. John 
Armat, who was no scholar and had no 
vanity, was awed and dismayed. ‘The 
question of Christ,” they told him “ was 
simply a question of documents.” What 
did he know of documents? He had been 
a club man, a world trotter for ten years, 
He was startled to find how much this 
question of Christ still mattered to him. 
‘‘Come unto Him and be saved,” his 
mother had said. All through his follies, 
his vices, his wanderings, these words 
went with him, a germ of life which he 
thought might some day grow and bear 
fruit. ‘‘Read Baur, Volkmarand Reuss,” 
his new friends told him, ‘It is a liter- 
ary question—one of documents, con- 
cerning a mam who lived eighteen cen- 
turies ago.” They were scholars, they 
must be right His mother knew nothing 
of Reuss or Baur. He tried to get rid of 
the whole matter by thrusting Jesus into 
the limbo tenanted by false prophets— 
Buddha, Mohammed and the rest. But 
hg was startled t> find how much vitality 
went out of his own life with his faith in 
Christ, dull as it was. 

He could not keep the question out of 
his mind. As he walked now with the 
Judge, listening to his soft chatter, it 
thrust itself up continually. 

‘* Here is the resting-place of our fami- 
ly,” said the Judge, stopping at a little 
graveyard; ‘* Wades and Armats back as 
far as 1640— Elizabeth Armat., obiit 1654. 
A godly woman.’ ‘Stephen Wade, 1704. 
A faithful witness.’ And, look here! 
Here is your own name—‘ John Pomeroy 
Armat, ob. 1660. Christ’s soldier and 
servant until his life’s end.’ Yes, sir; 
these are all people of your blood! and 
we may boast to each other that for two 
hundred years they were gentlemen— 
Christ’s faithful soldiers and servants.” 

The Judge walked on. Armat leaned 
for a moment over the broken wall; his 
heart throbbed hard and sharp. The very 
earth at his feet had a hold on him,a 
kinship. And all these people, like his 
mother, had built their lives on a lie! 
What did they know of documents? A 
lie! 

Armat and the Judge had a comforta- 
ble evening together. They fellowshiped 
in several ways. Armat took a keen de- 
light in the oak-carved settles and the 
yawning fireplaces of the old homestead, 
fingered the moth-eaten books and ex- 
ulted like a boy inthe marvelous carv- 
ings of the mahogany bedstead in which 
he was put to sleep. Before night the 
Judge and his wife called him ‘* Cousin 
Pomeroy,” and the old Negro, who car- 
ried wood to his room, told him he “‘ was 





rejoiced he had come home from de 
Norf.” 

‘“My people,” said the Judge, ‘‘all 
stayed with me after the War. That is 
Barbadoes Joe. You remember? No? 
Is it possible! Your great-great grand- 
mother was Olive Le Comte, who was 
brought as a child to this country by two 
slaves who escaped with her during the 
insurrection. This is one of their de- 
scendants, The family have always been 
called Barbadoes in remembrance of their 
devotion. Strange you did not know 
that.” 

Armat was an impressible fellow. 
These new-found ancestors began to be too 
real to him. ‘ Ina month I shall be like 
the Judge and draw my life out of their 
graves,” he thought. ‘ I must be off at 
once to Porgue Island,” he announced at 
breakfast. 

‘*Certainly. There is Muncy at the 
landing now,” said the Judge. ‘‘ You 
will be back in time to spend Christmas 
with us next week,” 

Armat smiled. What was Christmas 
to him or anybody? Another lie with 
which the world had been deluded. 

After breakfast they walked to the 
landing where a stout, red-haired fisher- 
man was swabbing out his boat. 

**Mr. Armat will go back with you, 
Jedd,” said the Judge. 

Jedd rinsed and wrung out his swab in 
silence, then he eyed Armat contemptu- 
ously, ‘* Goin’ to, Porgue, eh? Not 
many folks ’s got business with us 
Porgueites.” 

‘‘You trade on ‘the main-land, of 
course?” said Armat, polite as he hai 
been to Digger Indians and African 
cannibals. 

** Not necessarily. We eats our own 
sheep ’n fish’n yams; when we wants a 
pa’r of boots or sugar, we go tarrypinin’ 
for a day ’n kerry the ketch to the main 
’n barter. The Porgueites is sufficient to 
themselves, they is!” 

Armat laughed. The complacency of 
the fellow was a new trait iy savage life, 

** You have schools, Mr. Muncy, I sup- 
pose ?” he said. 

‘*No; we don’t think much of school- 
in’ at Porgue. Old Bruce he come over 
two years ago to teach the young uns, ’n 
to raise millions to sellon the main. He 
tole me thah was one boy, jest one, thet 
wouldn’t lie to get the others licked, ’n 
he was an ijjut. Oh, the Porgue boys 
was too much for old Bruce! They actoo- 
ally waited tell his millions was ripe ’n 
then tied him to atree while they eat ’em! 
Sarved him right. A dum rank for- 
eigner!” 

‘* What time do you sail?” imterrupted 
the Judge, authoritatively. 

‘*’§ soon as litule man Hibben turns up,” 

‘* Mr. Armat will go with you. Come, 
Cousin,” 

‘* What kind of animal is that ?”” asked 
Armat, as they walked away. 

‘The kind of animal that grows on 
Porgue Island,” replied the Judge, with 
a disgusted sniff. ‘‘ About five families 
squatted there a-hundred years ago, and 
have lived without law or marriage or re- 
ligion ever since. Here is the only man 
who goes among them. Daniel among 
the beasts!” 

A very small man with a round face set 
in gray hair and whiskers, and round, 
laughing blue eyes, came across the 
marsh, 

**That is Abel Hibben, sir, one of the 
best mechanical engineers in Kentucky, 
who gave up a big income to turn Meth- 
odist preacher ten years ago. He preaches 
now at the islands in the Broadwater for 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
I’m just telling my cousin, Mr. Armat, 
about the Porgueites,” he said, when they 
met the little man, and had shaken hands 
with him. “I tell him their ignorance 
and brutality is made more tragically 
ridiculous by their enormous conceit.” 

‘““You forget, Judge,” said Hibben 
eagerly. ‘‘ The poor creatures have been 
isolated for a hundred years, They have 
had nofriction with other men, no chance 
to compare themselves with their kind.” 

‘‘Nonsense! They are savages in the 
grain,” said the Judge, irritably. ‘ Mr. 
Armat will cross with you to-day, Hib- 

ben.” 


“That is good news for me,” said the 
preacher, witha boyishchuckle. ‘Icon- 
fess, sir, that Icuffer agonies on the waier, 
Not from sea-sickness but fear—down- 
right fear. Icannot ecnquer it. I hate 
the sea!” throwing out his hand toward 
it petulantly. ‘The big, slavering canni- 
bal. Every time that I put my foot in a 
boat I hate and fear it more. SomedaylI 
am sure it will eat me !” 

’ * And yet you spend one-third of your 
time on it?” grumbled the Judge. 

‘* A man must attend to his business.” 

‘* It is not my business to look after the 
souls of those human brutes,” replied the 
old man; ‘‘and why should it be yours? 
You have spent your life for them and do 
they thank you? You nursed that man 
Jedd through the small-pox. He despised 
you. What good have you done them, 
after all?” 

*I don’t know—I don’t know!” Mr. 
Hibben stopped short on the road in his 
excitement. “I often think I did not 
understand them, did not go the right 
way to work. Now,if you are going over 
to Porgue, sir,” looking anxiously up to 
the young man, “‘ you will see them with 
unfamiliar and clearer eyes than mine. 
You can give me a bint.” 

Armat muttered something inaudible, 
and they walkedon. Hehad once known 
a man whose soul and mind were bent on 
finding the Arctic open sea, and another, 
who gave his life to inventing a new 
motor, Plenty of men thought only of 
making money. But this little fellow, 
no older than himself, a gentleman, edu- 
cated, who had set brain and soul to the 
solitary business of saving the souls of 
these Porgueites—who expected him asa 
matter of course to take part in the work 
—this was anew and uncomfortable de- 
velopment of man to him, 

Hibben was speaking when Armat came 
to himself, 

‘*You must forgive me for detaining 
the boat; but I must run down to the 
post-office, [ expect a letter from Mis- 
tress Hibben, my mother.” 

* You will not spend Christmas with 
her then in North Carolina?” said the 
Judge. ‘‘ You have been talking of it 
all year.” 

“No, I”— The little man stammered, 
confused. ‘‘It was not possible. Next 
year, I hope” — 

The Judge looked after him as he hur- 
ried away. ‘* He couldn’t afford the rail- 
way fare, you see. He’s been talking of 
going fora year. He gets but two hun- 
dred and fitty, and part of that goes to 
his old mother, I’ve heard that he was 
in love with a nice girl in Richmond, but 
be gave up all hopes of that sort of thing 
when he took up this work.” 

‘* The man’s an ass!” said Armat. 

* **Do you think that? I don’t believe 
you do, Cousin. Well, I’ve got a little 
secret,” his eyes twinkling. ‘* Now, not 
a hint to Hibben. I've sent for his mother 
to spend Coristmas with us. She'll be 
here when you come back, It will be a 
good day for him.” 

They walked down to the little dock 
and Armat climb<d on board of the cat- 
boat, where Jed was waiting. The Judge 
after two or three hearty good-bys turned 
to meet Hibben. 

‘* Yon’s the little preacher,” said Jedd 
to Armat, jerking his head toward the 
shore. ‘ He’s full of bis jokes; but you 
wait ’n you'll see some jokes made out’n 
him. He’s tarrible afeard of the sea, 
’n I hev my fun with him runnin’ acrost, 
I capsized him twicet. Might hev gone 
hard with him, for the little rat can’t 
swim; but he managed to ketch on to the 
teller ropes.” 

** You will play no such tricks to-day,” 
said John, quietly. 

Mr. Hibben came down the beach, and 
jumped on board, seating himself beside 
Armat with an air of eager expectancy. 
“It is delightful to have a passenger on 
board,” he said. ‘‘I find these voyages 
very lonely and dangerous, Captain Jedd 
is reputed to be a most skillful sailor, but 
even he is not often able to make the 
passage without serious accident.” 

“There will be none to-day,” said 
Armat. 

“Wind all right, eh? Pray, change 








seats with me, I wish you to see the view 
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across the Broadwater. Itis very grand.” 

The day was moist and gray. The sky 
hung on low billows of ashen fog, through 
which gleamed now and then a spear of 
silvery splendor. The boat scudded sea- 
ward on a black outflowing creek, from 
which the salt-marshes rolled back on 
either side, planes of rich bronze and red. 
When the boat left these behind, the sea 
lay before it wrapped in vast gray films, 
which parted as it crept through. 

Armat saw little of sea or marsh; he 
was absorbed in his companion. ‘That 
fellow,” he told the Judge afterward, 
‘*had manliness enough in his little body | 
to fitout Goliath.” They had many tastes 
in common, too. They had both been 
famous cricket-players at college; each 
had a sneaking fancy that he could write 
a good novel, and they had each, too, a 
good deal of skill on the violin. 

They talked of books, composers, operas, 
Hibben, with the keen delight which a 
man feels on going back to the scenes of 
his boyhood. He sat, his eyes half-shut, 
whistling an air from ‘“ Faust,” while 
Armat watched him, perplexed. 

This was a man with the same ideas, 
habits, likings as himself, one of his guild 
by training and nature. What madness 
had induced him toshut himself out from 
the world to which he belonged, to wear 
flannel shirts and fifteen-dollar suits of 
clothes, and to consort with creatures 
like Jedd? 

At that moment Jedd turned the boat 
sharply westward again and ran into a 
narrow creek. He had _ been sulkily 
watching the preacher all the way, and 
now put on a show of defiance, ‘* That 
brute,” thought Armat, ‘‘is up to some 
deviltry.” 

** Are you going on to Aiken’s Landing, 
Muncy ?” asked Hibben, with surprise. 

“Yes, I’m goin’ m to Aiken’s, an’ 
what’s more, Mr. Hibben,” raising his 
voice, ‘it’s none of your consarn what I 
take away from Aiken’s. D’ye under- 
stand ?” 

Mr. Hibben looked beyond the huge 
steersman to the beach. Under a boat 
pulled up on shore, crouched a woman’s 
slight figure, wrapped in a dark shawl. 

‘* D’'ye understand ?” repeated Muncy, in 
a low tone. 

‘* Yes, I understand,” said Mr, Hibben, 
in a trembling voice. 

Jedd in silence steered the boat up to 
the rickety wooden pier which was thrust 
out from the shore. 

‘*Come, Fanny!” he shouted. As soon 
as the boat touched the pier Hibben 
sprang on toit. Jedd followed. Armat 
sat still, curiously watching them, in the 
bow. The girl, a slight, pretty animal of 
sixteen, with a saucy toss of her head at 
sight of the preacher, came out from her 
hiding-place. 

‘* Jedd Muncy,” said the preacher, in a 
quiet, low voice, ‘‘ you shall not take this 
child to the island.” 

*She’s my wife,” 
horse-laugh. 

‘*‘How many others have you? Go 
back to your mother, girl, and pray to 
God to save you.” 

Fanny simpered, but did not move. 
The bully stood, his red, dangerous eyes 
turned first on her and then on the little 
man before him. 

‘* Look here, Hibben,” hesaid. ‘‘You’ve 
done your duty: now let me alone. My 
boat’s my own. The girl’s more than 
willin’ to go. I tell you I’ve married her 
by Porgue ceremony. Who’s to forbid 
her goin’ with me ?” 

‘Ido. Go back to your home, child.” 

She eyed the stern face before her a 
moment, then began to whimper, and 
crept slowly up the beach. 

Jedd dashed after her with a fierce oath 
and brought her back. ‘‘ Now let me see 
the man who will meddle with her,” he 
said. 

‘*She’s not worth it, Hibben,” Armat 
called, with a laugh, from the boat. 
‘*They’re well matched. I'll come ashore 
and we will not interfere with their wed- 
ding journey.” 

While he pulled in the boat, Hibben 
stood looking at the huge ruffian before 
him. He grew pale and his legs shook; 
for he was, to tell the truth, a little, weak 
coward, 


said Jedd, with a 


**If you come near her, I’ll kill you!” 
muttered Muncy. ‘‘ How dare you med- 
dle with me ?” 

**God means me to do it,” said Hibben, 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘Come home, 
child.” He took her by the hand. 

aw * * * ze 

The girl said afterward, and Jedd swore 
that it was true, that the pier was rotten 
and gave way in the struggle. Armat 
saw nothing clearly. There was a crash, 
a shriek from the woman, and then logs, 
planks and a mangled little body fell in a 
mass into the black, deep water together. 

we * * * % 

By the time that Christmas came, the 
whole of this ugly scene seemed to Armat 
like a half-forgotten chapter in a vulgar 
novel. He was now “ oneof the family ” 
in the Judge’s household, busied in help- 
ing to nurse Mr. Hibben. He felt an odd 
respect and affection for the queer little 
man, and when they were alone told him 
some passages of his own life. of which 
no other human being knew, even while 
he laughed at him. Armat was a gener- 
ous fellow, and planned to become the 
guardian genius of this man’s life. 

** The fact is, Hibben,” he said, ‘‘I am 
abominably rich. Money is nothing to 
me. I mean to build a big church in 
Porgue, and endow it anda parsonage, 
and you can reform those people at your 
leisure.” 

The little man laughed, but} said noth- 
ing. The surgeon whom Armat brought 
from Philadelphia talked of an internal 
injury beyond his reach. Hibben grew 
weaker every day, but asked no questions. 
He was merry and gay, sat in a big chair 
on the sunny porch, his old mother beside 
him, quite happy if she could hold his 
hand, 

‘*Dothey not know what death is ?” 
Armat said, impatiently. ‘Don’t they 
see what is coming ?” 

The day befe.s Christmas he hurried in 
to the preacher with news which he 
thought would please him. ‘‘ That ruf- 
fian, Muncy, was here as usual to ask for 
you. He wished me totell you that he 
had married Nancy yesterday, in church.” 
** Nancy is an old, ugly woman whom 
he should have married twenty years 
ago,”’ said Hibben, feebly, smiling. ‘It 
is the first step and a hard one.” 

** You mean that a decent, good man 
could be made out of Jedd Muncy?” said 
Armat, in amazement. 

Hibben looked at him keenly. 

‘* You have seen such changes in men. 
You know how they were made. There 
is but one way.” 

The next morning when Armat came 
down he found that they had carried 
Hibben out to the porch. The sun was 
warm and bright. ‘‘I could not breathe 
inside,” he said, with a feeble laugh, to 
Armat. 

The Judge and his wife had just dis- 
tributed the Christmas gifts to their 
grandchildren and the Negroes. There 
was a great deal of laughing over the new 
clothes and toys. Everybody crowded 
delighted around the little man to show 
him their gifts and to shake hands with 
him. 

‘**T have no Christmas gift for you,” he 
said. ‘*But remember Who came to us to- 
day. 

Suddenly a silence fell upon them all. 
The child who held his hand cried out, 
and then was still. 

‘*Mother,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ I cannot 
see you. It is coming.” 

The old woman got up, tottering, and 
took his head on her breast. She held 
back her sobs and stroked his cheek qui- 
etly. 

** Abel,” she whispered, ‘sonny boy! 
I'll come to you in a little while—in a lit- 
tle while.”’ 

He looked at her, struggling to speak. 
It was a word which he had wanted tosay 
for ten years. ‘‘ Lizzy—tell her how it 

was, Mother. I had todo my work.” 

** She knows, dear.” 

Then all was quiet. The sun shone 
brightly on the thin, gray face; the wind 
softly rustled the bare branches over- 
head. The Judge was kneeling beside 
him holding his hand, the tears rolling 
down his withered cheeks, ‘‘ How are you 





now, old fellow ?” he said, 


There was no answer. 

** Abel!” cried his mother. 

_ His eyes opened. There was a strange 
light of triumph in them. “ He is with 
me!” he said. ‘Tho I walk through the 
valley”— 

Then all was still. Even the wind 
hushed. But the sun shone. 

John Armat walked down the marshes 
through the sweet, radiant air. His heart, 
too, throbbed high with a sudden triumph. 
It was Christmas morning — Christmas 
morning! He had no thought of docu- 
ments. Beside him—here—now, was the 
living Christ—the Christ who had lifted 
the life of the poor little fellow yonder as 
he had lifted the life of the world for 
eighteen centuries to hights of noble 
effort and hope. 

‘*He has come to me, too—to me!” 
said Armat. 

The proofs of the presence of this 
Helper of the soul were in his own soul. 
It throbbed with a life, a purpose un- 
kaown before. He laughed unconsciously, 
the tears standing in his eyes. He was 
one with this manly dead man, with all 
of his people in their graves yonder who 
had been faithful witnesses, with his dear 
—— in Heaven—with Christ him- 
self! 

The young fellow stood with bared 
head looking up to the Heaven above. 
‘*God, I thank thee for this Christmas 
—- + he said, not knowing that he spoke 
aloud. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





A CHRISTMAS CONTROVERSY. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 








lam the Christmas Tree ! 

Come and take a look at me; 

See my tapers burning bright; 

See my strands of pop-corn white, 
See the presents, row on row, 
Swinging, swaying, to and fro. 
Oh, the strange and motley fruit 
That [ bear from branch to root ! 
In the forest dim and vast, 

Where my early days were passed 
Never dreamed I such estate, 
E’er would be my happy fate. 
But they came, and blow on blow, 
The strong choppers laid me low. 
Wanted me for Christmas; so 
Here I am, and I can see, 

That there really could not be 
Much of a Christmas without me. 


Ding dong! Ding dong! 

Oh, the music sweet and strong! 

In the steeple bell I swing, 

And ring and ring and ring; 

For [ am the Christmas bell, 

And my glad notes surge and swell, 
And better than aught besideI tell 

Of Love’s dear birth, of peace on earth, 
Good will to men. Now what [ pray, 
Would be the merry Christmas Day, 
Without the clang and surge and swell 
Of Me, the Happy Christmas Bell! 


And now I pray, just look at me, 

Mr. Christmas Bell, Mr. Christmas Tree. 
In boasting just be pleased to pause, 

For I, you can see, am—Santa Claus ! 

And neither of you are, I’ll be bound, 

Of much account when /’m around. 

High and low and rich and poor, 

I come with gifts to every door. 

If ever the time should come about, 
When the over-wise ones vote me out, 
And I should go with my deer and sledge, 
Over oblivion’s outmost edge 

Out of the dear world’s sight and ken, 
What would become of Christmas then ? 
So, Christmas bell, and Christmas tree, 
Be a little more modest, and look at—ME. 


Oh, ho! oh, ho! what’s all this fuss’ 

Better keep still and look at—us. 

Now tell us true, old pine-wood tree, 

If we wer’n’t here where would you be ? 

Would you ring out so jolly clear, 

Old steeple bell, if we wer’n’t here ? 

And you, old Santy, where’d you go, 

If it wer’n’t for us, I'd like to know ? 

For in spite of all you can sing or say, 

We boys and girls make Christmas Day. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HIS BLACK-EYED SUSANS. 


BY ELIZABETH P, ALLAN, 








HE was going to the country, to the 
real woods-and-fields country, for the 
first time in his life. He had been to the 
Park many a time; but a boy who was a 
sort of chum of his, and who had spent a 
summer off in the country somewhere, 
was always running down the Park and 
telling Jack it was nothing but a big 
front yard, anyhow. 

‘* Jes’ wait tell yer see the wheat-fields 
rollin’ like the bay with the tide comin’ 
in, and the red and white cows lashin’ 





‘ . ————= ¥ 
pin’ in the water like ‘twuz a ball 
floor, and the berries hangin’ black 

the roads, and apples tumblin’ ip the 
grass, laughin’ at yer. Go ‘long, Jack 
don’t say Park to me; it makes me hind 
of sick.” 

And now Jack was going to see it for 
himself. This is the way it happened, 
He was selling his very last paper that 
evening when the gentleman who bought 
it, an old customer of the boy, took a 
sudden, keen look at him and said: “gp 
here, Jack; come along and I'll take you 
out to the country with me for a night,” 
Jack looked at his bare feet, his Tagged 
trousers, his not over-clean shirt, and 
hesitated. ‘*Come along,” said the gen- 
tleman; ** they don’t care anything about 
clothes in the country.” 

But when Jack saw the carriage ful} 
of white-dressed children waiting for 
them at the station, he thought Mr. Sutro 
was mistaken. However, the children 
were delighted to see Jack, and the lit. 
tlest tot of all cried to sit next the news. 
boy, and talked to him all the way in q 
baby lingo which he could not at all un- 
derstand, but which was very sweet, 
What an evening it was to Jack! The 
Sutro children, who were in the country 
all of every summer, were highly amused 
at Jack’s city greenness about every. 
thing. They drove him about in the 
donkey cart; they walked through the 
woods in the twilight, and long after the 
moon was making lace patterns on the 
porch floor, the whole party, even Jose- 
phine, were tumbling about on the grass, 

Jack’s first thought, when a gentle 
shaking brought him back from his 
night’s sound sleep, was about the flow- 
ers he had seen in the fields the evening 
before. He wondered if they would let 
him pull some, but he was a gentlemanly 
fellow—was Jack; he did not like to ask 
for them. 

After a hasty breakfast which the hun- 
gry boy thought fit for a king, they 
were to start for the station, all the chil- 
dren piling into the carriage as before. 

** Couldn’t I get out and pull a few of 
them fellows?” asked Jack, pointing to 
some splendid ‘ black-eyed Susans” 
growing among the tall weeds in the 
fence corners. 

‘Oh, why didn’t I give you some roses 
and geraniums,” cried Maud, the gentle- 
man’s ten-year-old daughter. 

“I'd ruther them there,” said Jack, 
eagerly; and with his watch in his hand 
Mr, Sutro gave them two minutes to get 
a handful of the yellow flowers. 

It was only a handful, but Jack gloated 
over them on the way back to the city; 
they seemed to loosen his tongue, and he 
chattered of his home and all his belong- 
ings. 

‘* Won't they look jes’ dandy, tho,” he 
eaid, ‘‘ when Marm puts ’em in her cha- 
ney jar! My stars, we'll feel like we wuz 
quality; we'll make out we’s jes’ been off 
fur a trip and brung these here along 
back,” and the boy laughed at his own 
conceit. ; 

When they reached town Jack’s friend 
took him on the street-car with him an 
smiled to see the dignified air bis bare 
legs took on, swinging from the seat as 
paid, passenger instead of springing 2 
and out on the chance of paper-selling. 

On the same side of tbe car with Jack 
was that most pitiful of all sights—@ 
hump-backed child. She eyed his bunch 
of ‘black-eyed Susans” longingly, bun- 
grily; hardly once did she take her eyes 
off them. The boy looked at his flowers 
and then at the child, whose poor mother 
was perhaps taking her then to a hospital 
for treatment. Mr. Sutro wondered if he 
would offer to share them with her 
was disappointed that he did not; but he 
did not know his little gentleman. 
knew pretty well where she would of 
going; he knew that he would get 
first, and he didn’t like to be thanked for 
things. 

Mr. Sutro was half inclined to suggest 
to Jack that he should give the little pale 
faced girl a few flowers, but he was Very. 
very glad he did not; for when Jack 
upto leave the car, after an awkw ‘is 
speech of thanks to his friend for } 
‘“* good time,” he darted == the 
and laid in her lap his whole 
“< black-eyed Susans,” his whole treasure, 
the only flowers he had ever had a chance 
to pull for himself in all his life! 

“Who's that chap, Sutro?” asked 
acquaintance “ 

* He is a friend of mine,” said the ee 
tleman, and his voice sounded 8 10) 
husky; ‘‘a friend of whom I am proud, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thw department showid be ad 
qraud” Pussies.” THE INDEPENDENT. New Fork. 





WORDS SQUARE IN DIAMONDs, 
* 
1, 


Square: 1, A man’s nickname; 2, de- 
youred ; 3, a beverage. 

Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a man’s 
nickname; 3, inevitable necessities; 4, a 
beverage ; 5, a consonant. 

2. 


Square: 1, A slight knock ; 2, existing; 
3, av inclosure for animals. 

Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a slight 
plow; 3. existing; 4. price of passages from 


place to place ; 5, a consonant. 
% 


3. 
* * on 
% w nm * 
* * 
* 
Square: 1, The cry of an animal; 2, that 


which we breathe ; 3, dexterity, 

Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, the cry of 
ap animal; 3, an imaginary being; 4, dex- 
terity ; 5, A. 

EASY SQUARE REMAINDERS. 
*-0 0 0 
*—0 00 
*—0O0 00 

Square: 1, Used on the water; 2, a period; 
8, a color. 

Remainders: 1, A wild animal; 2, an in- 
closure for birds or animals ; 3, educated. 

EASY CROSS-WORD. 
In Henry, not in Jim; 
In Hester, not in Tim; 
In Anna, not in Bill; 
In Polly, not in Will. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 12TH. 
THREE SQUARE WORDS IN DIAMONDS. 
1. L 2. 
7 & 7 
LATER 5 
PEA 
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PECULIAR PUZZLE, 
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WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 

1, S-hake-r: 2, p-rover-b; 3, p-ledge-s; 4, 
p-aster-n;5, s-tag-e; 6, m-iser-y; 7, f-oregon-e: 
8, n-odd-y; 9, g-rue 1; 10, p-rice-s; 11, l-otter- 
y; 12, b-ours-e. 


$i 000 00 WORTH OF MONUMENTS 
3 ] at cost. N. Y, and Mass. Granite 
Works. W.ROBINSON, 1,146 Broadway, New York. 


WATCHES. 


Waltham Watches, every grade 
and price. Gents’ gold, $28 to 
$175. Ladies’, $25 to $75. Jew- 
elled, $100 up. Silver, $10 to 
$30. Fine Swiss Repeaters, 
$175 to $450. 


J.H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
17 UNION SQUARE. 


“THAT WONDERFUL WINDOW.” 
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STEAM 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., $2 Union St., Boston, 


Artistic Holiday Presents 
SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
water-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fac-similes. 
Dainty little bronze animal 
groups. Exquisite Vienna 
photo. frames. Complete 
Artists’ Boxes in great va- 
riety. ; 


William Schaus, 


204 FIFTH AVE., Madison Square. 





you insist, your grocer can get Dreydoppel 
Soap for you. ’Tis absolutely pure. Un- 
equalled for laundry, bathroom, or kitchen. 
The soap for flannels and delicate goods. 
Imparts that peculiar, agreeable sweetness. 
By al! means try it: ’tis immense. Home is 
incomplete without it. 


If you can’t get it cisewhere address 
WM. DREYDOPPEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Christmas Gifts ! 
There is nothing more useful and elegant 
than 


The “ Rochester” Lamp. 


Better than gas.—Besi Lamp inthe World. 

Perfectly safe, simple, durable, elegant, perfect. 
Every Lamp warranted. Our trade mark, “The 
Rochester,” is stamped on every lamp. DON’T BUY 
A LAMP THAT DON’T HAVE IT ON. We make 
about 1,000 varieties, many artistic in design and beau- 
tifully made. Before you buy Piano Lamps, etc., etc., 
be sure you see our line. Manufactured by ED- 
WARD MILLER & CO.,10 and 12 College 
Place, Sew York (between Park Place and Bar- 
clay St.). Save this card. Send for testimonial circular 


Sign | J 99 Send 25 cts. for and 

CELL LOI style Waterproof 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N.Y. 





Headquarters in America for Music Boxes. 





No Music Boxescan be Guaranteed without Gautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tune change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889, 


Steck Pianos 


are offered to the public in 
an unsurpassed assortment 
and peerless quality at med- 
erate prices. The reputa- 
tion of these instruments, 
based upon a thirty years’ 
record, is an absolute guar- 








antee to buyers. 


Warerooms: Steck Hall, 11B. 14th St. 


NEW YORK. 
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Wd } 
IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sd 


The system of selling every article at a 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 


OUR EXHIBIT 


NEW COODS 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 
vious Season. 


Samples sent on application and orders 
filled by mail. 


J, 














WE SOLICIT INSPECTION OF OUR UNEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT OF 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 


Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our Jine having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 





Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 





Cortright Metal Roofing Company’s 
Metal Tiles and Sintes for al’ kinds of Buildings. 
Bett Roofing in the World. PhiladelpLia. Pa. 





SFFECTUAL 


‘ 
















BEECHA 
ec" Pl LLS 


A 

MEDICINE GUINEAS Og 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain inthe Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed om Frightful Dreams, and Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, &£c. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. This isno fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, 
and they will be acknowledged to bea Wonderful Medicine.—‘Wortha guinea a box.”— 

BEECHAM'’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs, Strength- 
ening the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arousing withthe ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are “facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and oneof the 
best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALB 
OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (inquire first), if your druggist does not keep them, c 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 
Peck & Snyder’s Celebrated American Club Ice Skates. 


None Genuine without our 
nam 

























Nos ....... 0° wo 1 
Per pair, $2.00 2.50 3.00 


NOS......-++ 2 4 
Per Pair,------ $4.00 5.00 
BUY FROM HEADQ’'RTERS. 
Wecarry a full line of 
sleighs from 5 cents to 
$5.00 each. 
Estimates furnished, upon application, for titting complete Gymnasiums with apparatus of the latest and 
most approved patterns. Athletic Uniforms and Shoes on hand or to order. 
Just received, a large shipment of French Roulette, Mascotte, and Race Games, including 
the latest German and English Games, Toys and Novelties. 
Upon receipt of three 2-cent stamps we will mail to auy address our new winter catalogue containing 
cuts and prices of Skates, Sleighs, Gymnasium Goods, Magic Lanterns, Games, Novelties, Foot- Balls, Ma- 
gicians’ Goods, Photograph Cameras ¢nd Sundries and everything for out and in door sports. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124, 126 and 128 NASSAU STREET, New York. 

















Oy 
BOVI N | N EawTHE ONLY RAW FOOD—Keeps in any climate. Does not spoil 


Is retained by the most irritable stomach. Creates new blood faster than 
any other preparation. Palatable, Nutritious. Is the only nutrient that will permanently 
cure nervous prostration and debility. Upon it, puvy and feeble infants and children and their exhausted 
mothers thrive wonderfully. Easily Assimilated. Indispensable in Cholera Infantum and all 
diseases of children. One bottle con- We have letters of commendation 
tains strength of 10 pounds of meat.” B Ov t N ‘ N E from the following prominent 
physicians, and have authority to use them to confirm our integrity and the merits of BOVININE: 
D.A.K. Steele, M.D., 1801 State St., Chicago, Ill., President of the Chicago Medical Society and Professor 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. Graeme M. Hammond, M.D.,58 West 45th St., New York, 
Ctiy, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, N. Y. Post Graduate Schoo! and Hospital 
and over 100 others. Send for our pamphlet containing them. Professor A. L. Loomis, of the Medica) 


D. L.DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
Peopie. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths;- 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasiim. Takes up buté inches 
square floor-room; new, scientific, 
s durable, comprehensive, cheap. In- 
dorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyerr, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
a 2m usingit. Send for illustrated circu- 

— lar, 49 eng’s; nocbarge. Prof. D. L. 
Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 Eas 
14th Street. New york. 





$12 FoR $6. 
' BEST HEALTH 
\\ :\ Exerciser in the World. 


Twenty-five Different Exercises 


Beautiful machine, with 
instruction book containing 
rules for exercise, 
diet, bathing, etc., 
written by a well- 
known physician of 
New York. Exerciser 
adapted to men, 


| women and children. 
L—-1 Send for tilustrated 
amphiet. 


STAR EXERCISER CO., ‘0 E. 14TH ST., N.Y. 


Finé French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 






















Richly Decorated China Tea & ; tr ¥ 
Richly De a Tea sean, ome and 1 


up 
Decorated Parlor and Br 
eared, ass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


ces. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on on 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Institute, New York 
Orders packed and placed on car or steal tive ot 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Dratt. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


—_o— 


The Remedial Table 
/ : Water. Unegualled for 








| Indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 





HOUSE FURNISHING. 


BRASS AND STEEL FIRE SETS, 
ANDIRONS, FIRE SCREENS, AND 
FENDERS, COAL HODS, WOOD 
HOLDERS; HEARTH BROOMS 
AND BELLOWS ; AFTERNOON 
TEA KETTLES; COFFEE 
MACHINES, 
&e., &e. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340, BROADWAY. 








Department of the Universityof New York says: “I prescribe -BOVi N j N E 
2 


Raw Food BOVININE and prefer it to any similar preparation.” 





By return mail. Full Description 
oody’s N. T. stem of Dresa 
F REE &::3:' MooDY & 00. Cineinnatho. 
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a NIM GNNOL VOR OWN HORSE 


BLIZZARD 


Patented. 





WITH THE PATENT ICE CREEPERS. 


A Perfect Temporary or Permament Arrangement for Calking Horses, 
Particularly Adapted for Slippery and Icy Roads. 





EASILY AND QUICKLY PUT ON. FITS ANY SIZE SHOE. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY REMOVED. 


The only part that wears is the POINTS, and they can be renewed at nominal 
expense. A set ofthe Creepers will last as long as a horse. 


PRICE $3 A SET OF FOUR, WITH WRENCH. 


FOR SALE BY 


C.M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 128 Chambers St., N. Y. 


In sending your Order mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





—_—_— 


THE CELEBRATED 


Hotel «: Monte * Monterey * California. 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT. 


“ Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 


MONTEREY 


IS ONLY 


3 Hours’Ride / 


FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


BY THE 


5. P. Co’s. 


‘Del Monte Limited.” 


HERE ARE MANY EASTERN VALETUDINARIANS, AND OTHERS, WHO ANNUALLY FLEE 
their inhospi table winter climes for places more congenial,who only hesitate about making the California 
trip on account of the longer distance, and higher rates of transportation. They are those, of course, who 
are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hoteldel Monte, which are precisely, or about 
precisely half what are charged at most of the noted American Resorts for always poorer and gener- 


ally indifferent accommodations. Next to its equability of climate and elastic effects, and the multi- | 


plicity of other attractions which no other Resort in the world affords,*the tourist marvels at the terms for 
the ne plus ultra of hotel accommodations. Indeed more wonder, from those who have traveled exten- 
sively,-is elicited on account of the reasonableness of the hotel charges at Del Monte, than from all other 
things. There is a certain advertised rate, which is strictly adhered to, which carries with it not only all, 


but more than all, the term generally conveys; and further, all patrons are treated the same. There are no | 


specialities and no partiality. 





“THE 


QUEEN 


OF 


AMERICAN 


W atering Places” 
AND 


‘“* THE MOST 


ELEGANT 


Seaside 


ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 


WORLD.” 


The rich and the poor, the European, the Easterner and the Californian, all pay the same rate as adver- 

tised; and all share alike in the dispensation of the landlord throughout the house and grounds. To all 

| of those Eastern people, then, whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and 

| are swathed many months with cold and uninviting snows, and who annually pack up and rush off 

wildly tothe most accessible resorts, heedless of accommodations and the rates thereof, we would call at- 

tention to this particular item of terms, and request them to figure and see how quickly the excess of 

| transportation is counterbalanced by the difference in rates of board of the Florida caravansaries and the 
incomparable Hotel del Monte. 


TERMS FOR BOARD: By the day $3.00 and upward; Parlors from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra; children 
in children’s dining room $2.00 per day. For further information, address 


GEO. SCHONEWALD, Manager, Monterey, ‘ Cal. 











4 HO LIDAY GIFTS x 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUPACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PATENT. 
Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. 


All in one plece. Goes in like a wedge and flies 


around across the button-hole. COPPER, TIN PLATE, 
Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect STEEL PLATE and 





ease. No wear or tear. 


This patent back can be put on apy sleeve button. TIN PLATE GALVANIZED, 
For tig F public and private buildings, barns and 
BENEDICT BROTH ERS outhouses. Rain, storm and fire proof. Durable and 

' ornamental. Easily applied. Altistic in finish. 

Without any exception the best in the world. Cata- 


Benedict Building. 















KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, | !#¥estfree. Add 
| National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. PELLUCIDITE. 
Doit yourself. Card fi 6, etc,. or any work where varnish is used. Su- 
Cheap press $3. Circular prem nancy: Has a beautiful lustre, and Siedae 
. spe algae SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, 


171 Bsoad way.cor. Cortlandt St., * 510 to 620 4 20th 8t., New York City. 
ee ET — The only durable Coating for Hard Wood Finish, 
press $8. Size fo, 
Prir 4 newspaper S44. | aunteed. Send for circular and sample board to 
Prvvess, Wr, &. 4 New York. 


|A LOVELY PRESENT.| (25pm LOOK! 


STEVENS FAVORITE CHAIRS. COMBINED 


one. ‘Pitty. positions. Simply and. durably . con- DO OR M AT 
SCRAPER 


structed, Wheelc hairs and a invalids’ soods 
FOR 81.75. 
CHAS. E. SPIER, Mfr’s Agt., 103 Chambers St., New York. 


















TRAVEL. 

















Catalogue free. Mention this 
STEVENS C TR co, 


No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 
CJRNER 15TH STREET WEW YORE ae WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. BERMUDA 
t © he Ss, C 1 wee 
Woo a a © oa 
8 Stream readers FROST tS by and the porous 
bec 


. Co. also dispatch highest Gesses A 
steamers evers seventeen days for Santa 

AND the principal West India Islands, affordin a charm 

ing ical trip at acost of about four dollars pe 

day. For all particulars apply to 


Tavior’s Restaurant, | 4,A008% Sey. quebec. canada. 


THOS.COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway. New York, 


























or A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New Yors 51 Broadway, New York. 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


NOTES FOR EARLY WINTER. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 





TE hints and reminders given two weeks 
ago, under the title of ‘‘December on the 
Farm,” touched upon many seasonable 
matters, yet there are several other topics 
of nearly or quite equal interest to rural 
citizens. Therefore we devote a few para- 
graphs to some of the more important of 
the then omitted subjects, sincerely hoping 
that the supplementary suggestions offered 
will prove both acceptable and helpful. 

In THE WOOD-LOT.—Farmers who are so 
fortunate as to possess timber-land are re- 
minded that early winter is a most favora- 
ble season to fell trees enough for fencing 
aud firewood for the year ensuing. Alluding 
to this timely topic a writer pertinently ob- 
serves that at this time the sap is dormant, 
and the wood seasons without checking, is 
more durable when needed for timber. and 
gives out more beat when burned. With 
the first good fall of snow it may be hauled 
eut tothe wood-pile or to the sawmill. A 
few good oak, hickory, ash and elm sticks 
for wagon poles, stanchions, plow-beazs, 
beetles, and marls, hay poles and many sim- 
jlar uses, are handy to have, and especially 
if well-seasoned for immediate utilization. 
While the ground in the woods remains 
pare, leaves for litter and for protecting 
celery or half-hardy plants, aud other pur- 
poses, may be gathered; but this is a detri 
went to the growing timber, and if con- 
tinued year after year, will tell unfavor- 
ably. Other things may be done in the 
wood-lot this month, but we have men- 
tioned the most importart items. 

THE ICE CRoP.—This is the great winter 
product of the North—the only one grown 
and matured by Nature unaided by man— 
and it simply costs the labor of harvesting 
and storing. Let every one interested pro- 
vide the requisite tools, ice-houses and saw- 
dust, and thus be ready to secure his share of 
what is now regarded asa necessity rather 
than aluxury the first favorable opportuni- 
ty. Ice is as useful to rural as to urban 
citizens, and especially to those engaged in 
dairy farming. An authority says that ice 
should be gathered without delay when it 
reaches a sufficient thickness. This varies 
according to the part of the country in 
which it is produced. In New England, 
little is cut before it is ten inches thick. 
On Long Island and parts of New Jersey 
they are glad if they get it four, while 
further south they fill their ice-houses with 
two-inch ice, and thank Providence. The 
first ice is not only usually the best, but 
often the only really good ice we get. 
Therefore, wisely take time by the fore- 
lock, and be prepared to gather what you 
need of congealed aqua as soon as it is in 
prime condition for cutting and storing. 

KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS —Every man 
who runs a farm should keep a record of his 
transactions and operations. This will not 
only show how he stands at the end of the 

year—whether he has made or Jost money 


—but be valuable as a guide and for future 
reference There sre many cogent reasons 
why the farmer sbould be as careful in this 
Inatter as is the merchant, manulactur 
er or any other man of business The 
farmer who keens an account of his dealings 
and practical doings. not only knows the 
exact state of his financial affairs, but is 
fulty advised as to the condition and value 
of his crops, live stock avd farm imple- 
Ments and machinery. By carefully re- 
cording the cost of each crop and the re- 
ceipts therefrom, the cultivator is enabled 
to readily decide as to the profit or loss, and 
also to arrive at some definite conclusion 
as to where he has erred in judgment or 
Management—a matter which may prove 
of special benefit to those who are guided 
by the lamp of experience. While we have 
not space to fully discuss this vital ques- 
tion bow. we urge its importance upon 
every would-be prosperous husbandman. 
It isa great economizer and factor of suc- 
cess, this keeping farm accounts, and its 
necessity is too apparent to require argu- 
ment. For example, the farmer who keeps 
& record of his transactions can, at the close 
of the year, easily take an inventory of his 
farm stock and implements, produce on 
hand, etc.,and estimate their value—and 
thus knowing bis outgoes and incomes, and 
what he has on hand, be posted as tu his 
Position and prospects. December is the 
‘ithe to begin taking an inventory, and also 
to practice in keeping accounts (if you do 
not already keep them) so as to know how 
you stand with the world and be prepared 
turn over a new leaf in the matter of 
k-keeping on the first of January. 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS —The great 
enefits derivable from agricultural socie- 
ties, farmers’ clubs and institutes, the 
grange and like organizations, constrain us 
to again urge every reader of this journal 
ze § engaged in rural pursuits, to give 
em such encouragement as will tend to 
Mugment and widen their usefulness. 


Farmers’ clubs and institutes are doing 
much to advance the cause of rural prog- 
ress throughout the land. and they are cer- 
tainly entitled to the bearty recognition 
and support of all who desire to aid in ad- 
vancing agricultural improvement. Their 
meetings for lectures. the reading of essays, 
and discussions on rura! subjects are very 
instructive, and every one interested in soil- 
culture should aim to attend as many of 
them as possible. 

And the agricultural societies —State, 
county and local—are also designed to ben- 
efit farmers individually and collectively. 
and will do sv if their affairs are properly 
conducted. But to render their annual ex- 
hibitions specially useful and free from 
objectionable features (as liquor-selling, 
gambling, horse-racing and vulgar side- 
shows), they must be controlled by men of 
bigh character, intelligence and judicious 
mMapagement. This boon mav he secured. 
wherever reform is needed. if right-thinking 
men will attend the annval meetings of 
their respective societies, and use their in- 
fluence to elect officers who will see that 
preper rules and regulations are adopted 
and enforced at all fairs and exhibitions. 
If this timely suggestion is acted upon at 
the soon-coming meetings of various socie- 
ties for the electiou of officers, we are con- 
fident the result will prove most beneficial 
to the cause of genuine progress and im- 
provement. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Iron Stee) Bearings, Brass 

GONES, f ge PAYS THE SARE TEAM. 
Solid on trial. Warrants & yeare. Ali sizes as low. 
Bor free book, address ‘ 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 

Veck’s gt ce TUBULAR EAR 

YSHIONS. Whispers heard, Com- 

fortable. Success! ui w A. e all Remedies FAIL. Ils. book & 
proofsfree, Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. 


DR.T.B. MYERS, 


of Lavid City. Neb,. writes: Dr 
seth Arnold’s Cough Killer is 
the best remedy for whooping 
ceugh and measles! ever saw. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1 
per bottle. 








gists or 
druggist Dr. te 





Most Reliable 


For all affections re- 
quiring a purgative, 








which these pills are 
peculiarly effective. 


“] regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the most 
reliable general remedies of the times. 
They have been in use in my family for vari- 
ous affections requiring a purgative medi- 
cine, and have given unvarying satisfaction. 
We have found them an excellent remedy 
for colds and light fevers.”—W. R.,.Woodson, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


9 = 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 








Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“Bya thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the overations of digestion and nutri- 
tion. and by a careful application of the fine proper 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
break fast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to di-ease. Hundreds 


escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
f rtifiel with pare blood and a properly rou: bed 


JAMES EPPS & CQ., Homeopathic Chemists, 
sondon, England. 


RisinGSuUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For ~ ointty “jis bor, Clean 
ess, Durab’ an eapness ualled. 
ORSE MPns.. Pregeitaer . Contes mg 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
Over #00 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.- 1 desire to correspund with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigar. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 














One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for whick payment is made. 


REMITTANCES should he made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampsyun Low & Co. are eur 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
aud advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Brandway. Sew Vork City 











BARRYS 0% 


“2 Tricopherous 
A) lyf: FOR 


W se « THE HAIR 
09 


An elegant dres-1ng ex- 
qguisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all inpurities 
from the scalp, prevents 
baldness and gray hair, 

and causes the hair to 
grow nick, soft aid d2aut ful. (ntallib'e for curing 
eruptions, diseasesof the clands, muscles and integu- 
ments, and relieving cuts, burns. bruises, sprains, etc. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO. New York. 


For improved and economic cookery ase 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT, 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, (Game, 
Kish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any 
length of time, and is cheaper and of fner flavor 
than any other stock. . 













Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as sbove.- in blue. One pound of Extract 
of Beef equal to forty pounds of le*n beef. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acent ury 
neted for superiority over all others 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 
Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 























Ee PREFE 


virtues by any process of refining, n« r weakened by bein 


D TO ALL OTHERS. 


SHOULD B RRE 
Because—It is genuine pure. just as it existea in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 


made inte an emulsion with an equal 


quantity of water, glycerin’ ,etc., which latter device makes wa'‘er bring the price of Vil, 


Because—/t is mare nutritious than otber Oils. 








Be-ause—In taste and smel} it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable, 
Because —Its a* ministration is alwys followed by satisfactory results. 
Becausre—It ix more easi'y assimilated than other Oi 


Because —Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpeaiey. i 

Bec? use—Tbis perfect (il costs consumer- no more than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
3 It 18 readily obtaivable—all well-stocked Drug Stores have it. 

Because—it is unquestionably the purest and best (OD-LIVER OIL. IN THE WOR 


LD. 
W.H,. SCHIEFFELIN & CU,, New York, Sole Agents for United States and Canada. 
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CALIFORNIA IS REACHED THROUGH CHICAGO 


Overthe‘ SANTA FE ROUTE” in the most Comfortable Manner. 
The handsomest train in the world leaves Chicago every day for California, Old Mexico and other w 


stern 
goctions, BF PECIAL PARTIES leave Boston and New York for California every Tuesday via The Santa Fé 
ite 


C. D. SIMONSON, 261 Broadway, New York 
E, Assis tenvGen'l Passenger Agent, 131 Van Buren St., 


5. W. MANNING, ashing A 8t., Bostor, Mass 
“er or, JOHN J. BY. rt é 
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G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Whis powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 

nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold onlyin eqns, — BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY., 106 Wall St.. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 
EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined in our 


stock of Fine Clothing for Men and 








Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77 











O Broadway, 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 

















Gare service. [)O(q'S AVE AGENCY, Boston 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John st New York, an 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


saeaaendins or 
PUMPS, 
gnginca, Bump, Chale a 
mp_ Cha’ 
— Pourbs, ¥. 
Street Washer: 


“Wonks Founpap Ly 1838. 
awartec 








Hi medal 
them 3 rthe Universal Exhi- 
pion os 


J vient, Astin i ti 


’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
SRT IARK® 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York | 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 








What is ~ 


WY \\ 


other Narcotic substance. 


feverishness. 


Castoria. 


“ Castoria is an excellent medicine for chil- 
dren. Mothers have repeatedly told me of its 
good effect upon their children.’ 

Dr. G. C. Osaoon, 
Lowell, Mass. 


* Castoria is the best remedy for children of 
which I am acquainted. I hope the day is not 
far distant when mothers will consider the real 
interest of their children, and use Castoria in- 
stead of the various quack nostrums which are 
destroying their loved ones, by forcing opium, 
morphine, soothing syrup and other hurtful 
agents down their throats, thereby sending 
them to premature graves.” 

Dr. J. F. Kincne.og, 


CONS v0) T7-¥ 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine nor 





It is a harmless substitute 
for Paregoric, Drops, Soothing Syrups, and Castor Oil. 
It is Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by 
Millions of Mothers. Castoria destroys Worms and allays 
Castoria prevents vomiting Sour Curd, 
cures Diarrhoea and Wind Colic. 
teething troubles, cures constipation and flatulency. 
Castoria assimilates the food, 
and bowels, giving healthy 
toria is the Children’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend, 





Conway, Ark. 


The Centaur Company, Ti Murray Street, New York City. 











“Handy” Wagon, 
Buckboards, (Co! - 
Two Wheelers, Roi d 
*How 
"FRE! 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


FY & C0 68 Murray St.. Ne NAY. . 
898 Sudbury St., Meston 


The BEST on Wheels. 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, 
cords, Phetons, Cabriolets, 
Carts,etc. 52- eatalogue and circ ular,’ 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers, 





DIAMONDS. 


RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


Importers and Cutters of Dia- 
monds, 


Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
1St. Andrew's Street. London 


HILL’S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


Is the latest, best and cheapest. 
Contains most important necessary fea- 
tures found in no other, Can be ured as 
a Boiling Kettle and Steam Cooker at 
sametime. Fits any stove. Steam and 
odor pass out through cbi:nney. Recom- 
mended by physicians. Lasts a life-time. 
Endorsed by Boston Cooking Schoo!. 
Indestructible Iron Base. 

Warranted as represented er money re- 
funded. send for Price- — 1 Testimonials. Ex- 
clusive Territory giver s want 


ed, 
HILL, WHITNEY & CO., ins Pearl 8t., Boston, Mass 
England& Webster, West'nAgts.s9Lakest.,Chicago, !11 


DUCATE YOUR CHILDREN 


While you Amuse Them. 


‘ ” 
THE © ANCHOR 

tone Building Blocks 
g § 
oT eae ———— —_—_—_ 

THE BEST TOY OUT! 
REAL BUILDING STONFS 
in three natural colors, assort- 
ed, accompanied by Books of 
beautiful Designs in color- 
rint. A never-ending source 
of AMUSEMENT and INSTRUC 
TION. Rev. Dr. A, U. YY le, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., says: “ Your 
*Aachor’ Stone Building Bloc ks 
are indeed the toy the child likes 
best.” It is as instructive as it 
is entertaining. Write to-day 





























a= “ 
for the tlustrutea Catalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 





310 Broadway, New York. 





Castoria relieves 


regulates the stomach 
and natural sleep. Case 


Castoria, 


“* Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as superior toany prescription 
known to me.” 
H. A, Arcuer, M. D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





**Our physicians in the children’s depart- 
ment have spoken highly of their experi- 
ence in their outside practice with Castoria, 
and although we only have among our 
medical supplies what is known as regular 
products, yet we are free to confess that the 
merits of Castoria has won us to look with 
favor upon it.” 

Unitep Hospital aND DISPENSARY, 
Boston, Mass. 


ALLEN C. Samira, Pres., 





ee A.B.RE.LSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN ‘ co 
Manufacturers o: 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


J OHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on ane most Improved 
East seek © « Branch 
‘9 betw" éen 5$th and 60th 
reets Personal attention in all cases. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon |) 
















“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 
STEAM ENGINES 


bi and Horizontal, 


Portable eal Semi- Portable 


8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Iilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t. New Yor 


re ee tt Abt. 
. > ertec 
UGE ben. ORDER of 
pounds of Fi Tea, h 
Molong, Japan, Imperial, Gun- 
powdir, Young Hyson, s 
English Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$2. Be particular and state what 
kind of Tea you want. Greatest 
Muu cuscue —— to get orders for our cele- 













| SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM 00,, 
rk, 











brated Teas, “oC ‘offees d Baki Powder. Ay full 
postioniars address, TH GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
., 81 and 8 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


THE DR. JAEGER’s 


827 and 829 Broadway, New Yo 
BRANCH } 199 Broad’ yw. U, Building, )w. 
EBOUSES: | 866 Pulton walang Brovklys, it 


Hettwann Scuakyier, 


~ . Eawest ‘Bework, 
résident; Vice-President, 







NONE 
GENUINE 
WITHOUT 


Note our Trade Mark closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
WINTER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children, 
The genuine spaatney goods are manutactuted 
under tne supervision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold by the 
above-named Company and their authorized agehts 


Send for e lanatory, déscriptive end illusti 
CATAL LOoau JE and pric e list, free by ail —r 
Garments Made to Ord ae a Specialty, 

Mail orders promptly attenfled t 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo,, 


__ $37 and $29 Broadway, New York. 








r¢ rm 6 Most Rewiaste Food 
Nt! | UGE F S Forintants # invalids 
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CHICAGO, | UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


OVERLAND FLYEBS. 


The joint arrangement between the Chi- 
cago & North-Western and Union Pacific 
Railways provides improved passenger ser- 
vice. 

The LIMITED FAST MAIL leaves Chi- 
cago daily 10.30 P.M., carrying Sleeping Cars 
only from Chicago to Portland, in eighty- 
two hours; to San Francisco in eighty-five 
hours. 

The OVERLAND EXPRESS leaves Chi- 
cago daily 10.30 P.M.; carries Coaches and 
Colonist Sleeper through from Chicago to 
Portland in four days. 

The DENVER LIMITED leaves Chicago 
daily 5.30 P.M., a Solid Vestibuled train 
with Wagner or Pullman Sleepers, Free 
Chair Cars, First-Class Coaches, from Chi- 
cago to Denver in thirty-eight hours. 

Chicago & North-Western and Union 
Pacific Dining Cars on Limited Fast Mail 
and Denver Limited. 

For information in full detail, apply to any 
Ticket Agent or at agencies Chicago & 
North-Western or Union Pacific Railways. 

E. P. WILSON, G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago. 

E. L. LoMAX, G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omaha, Neb. 





———— 





Tun Inperexpunt Press, 41 TO 43 GOLD Stasat weap FOLTON' StRuer. 


















